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THE HIGHER LEARNING 
By R. C. WALLACE 


FEW years ago Abraham Flexner called the higher 

learning —particularly the higher learning in the United 
States—to task. His picture was a depressing one. And now, 
very recently” Robert Maynard Hutchins, President of the 
University of Chicago, subjects this same higher learning to 
a merciless analysis, and finds it wanting. The quality and 
ability of both critics cannot be questioned: nor can their 
knowledge of the subject be doubted. In all this attitude, 
do we sense the expression of that divine discontent which 
every worker, particularly in the field of education, feels when 
he views the attainment in the light of the ideals to which he 
is striving? Or is there something more—a certain queru- 
lousness which perplexes and disturbs? Is there a trace of 
helplessness against modern trends and modern ways, sweep- 
ing past with a force which will not be gainsaid? I cannot 
satisfy myself in my answers to these questions, and as a con- 
sequence I am intrigued to explore the oft trodden field once 
more. 

Admittedly, the problems arise because of the profes- 
sional schools. In the days when Law and Medicine and 
Theology were alone in the field, the mental discipline rather 


*The Higher Learning in America. Yale University Press. 
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than the professional technique was emphasized. These schools 
fitted naturally into the scheme of humanistic studies. Now, 
when so many vocations have reached the standing of profes- 
sions, the utilitarian point of view is dominant. The knowledge, 
the skills and the technique needed to carry on the professions 
are inculcated in the professional schools. We have travelled 
some distance from the metaphysics which was the foundation 
study of Theology, and the formal logic which laid the basis 
for the prosecution of law. We have become exceedingly 
practical minded. Have we thereby departed from the faith, 
and has the education of the Universities descended to the 
level of the trade schools? So these two educators feel: and 
they cast about for a remedy. Let us stay with Mr. Hutchins. 
All the professional skill, he suggests, all the technique, and 
very much of the knowledge, should be acquired in a profes- 
sional school separated from the university. The university 
should give only the fundamental sciences and mental discip- 
line, such as metaphysics. It should not concern itself at all 
with the applications to practice. We should go back to the 
disciplines which Plato advocated. We should develop the 
mind through an intensive study of theoretical principles. The 
independent schools should provide the apprenticeship system 
for all the professions, as the hospitals now do for Medicine. 

Few will take issue with the thesis that the practical 
skills should be developed under practical conditions, and that 
what hospital interneships are doing for medical students, the 
engineering industry should provide for engineering students, 
and the like. This would clear the ground for the essentials, 
which it is the business of the university to provide. It is 
in the quality of the essentials that the issue arises. 

It has become the fashion to shrug the shoulder at the 
utilitarian note in the professional training as we see it in the 
universities in our time. If we really believe what we say, 
we should be prepared, as Mr. Hutchins is prepared, to sweep 
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it away, lock, stock and barrel, or forever hold our peace. I 
confess that I have not been convinced. Education does not 
remake the man. It takes him, with his inclinations and his 
proclivities, and, working in the atmosphere of the time, fills 
up, implements, enlarges, develops. It cannot be thought of 
as in itself abstract and apart. It comes to life only in human 
beings, themselves part of the age in which they live. In our 
time, particularly in our continent, the doing of things is 
important. Science has shown us how we may control and 
harness nature: and we need the men who can step in and do 
it. It has been a natural—I feel an inevitable—consequence 
of our environment that we are under the spell of a philosophy 
of pragmatism, both in education and in life. Must we rebel? 
Not at least without asking ourselves whether this has not 
come about naturally, and, if naturally, whether it has not a 
sound justification. To particularize. I have seen a group 
of final year men in mining engineering, to whom there had 
been assigned as a major project for the year the whole pro- 
cess of carrying through from the discovery stage to success- 
ful mining operation an ore body situated in a particular place 
—I have seen these men so much wrapped up in the job of 
handling this theoretical ore body that they would willingly 
work till after midnight from the very enthusiasm of the work. 
I have seen them present their reports from time to time to 
the shareholders—the members of the staff and the other 
students—where every step in engineering or finance would 
be severely checked: and where they were compelled to pre- 
sent the facts in simple terse English. And I have sat back 
and thought about education. Is all of this so lacking in real 
educational value because it is so intensely practical? Here 
at least is an enthusiasm such as one looks for in vain in the 
pursuit of the purely academic subjects. It possesses the soul. 
There is a continuous exercise of judgment in the decisions 
which must be made step by step. There is an integration of 
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the knowledge which has been acquired with the particular 
issue to which it is applicable. And there is the continuous 
exercise of imagination, held in restraint by the realities of 
engineering and financial experience. This is no unimportant 
contribution for a university to make to men who are about 
to go out into the world. 


We may deplore the fact, or we may not: but it is a fact 
that these men approached the academic studies—metaphysics, 
let us say—with little enthusiasm. ‘They became students in 
reality when they entered their professional studies. So too 
with the young lawyer; so too with young medical under- 
graduate. Their interests are quickened by the sense of 
reality in the subject matter of their studies: and their sympa- 
thies widen and deepen as they become engrossed in their task. 
I am attempting to analyse a phenomenon of our times, not 
to justify nor condemn. 

Have then the humanities lost their appeal, and must we 
despair of a liberal education? I do not think so. The core 
subjects—the classics, philosophy, pure mathematics—must 
always attract students who will find that the ancient glory 
has not departed and that—for them—there are no intellectual 
satisfactions so great as are provided by the older disciplines. 
But we face a world where too many and too varied tasks are 
imposed on us in maintaining our structure of civilization to 
justify the attitude that what is good for a few must be at- 
tempted by all who seek a university. Culture refuses to be 
pigeonholed. In the last decade the best poetry in a student 
paper which I know well—the only good poetry—came from 
the pen of a student in mining engineering. I recall the 
quality of the discussions in an internes’ club, where the rule 
that visiting guests should speak of anything they chose except 
medicine was rigidly adhered to. And I have been greatly 
impressed by the high level in speaking and debate which the 
agricultural students displayed, to the discomfiture of their 
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more academically minded fellow-students. This may all be 
exceptional, but it gives one pause. 

What, after all, do we hope to achieve? This, I think, 
and in a few words. We would hope that young people learn 
how to sift and analyse the facts, and to make sound judg- 
ments on them. We would expect them to appreciate and to 
understand the interrelations of knowledge. We would 
greatly wish that they become sensitive to the imponderables 
of life. Against the absorbing life of the professional schools, 
with its tendency to sharper, harder and even harsher effects, 
the Arts School, if it is vital, and the Arts students, if they 
are being moulded by their discipline, should be a centre of 
intellectual ferment which should be powerful enough to give 
tone to the whole institution. We long to see the Arts stu- 
dent exercise his rightful power in this way. That he does 
not do so, as he should, is the severest criticism of universities 
that can be made. But, above everything else, the setting in 
which the work of the professional school is laid depends 
ultimately on the teacher. To the man of deep culture and 
wide sympathies all disciplines become the vehicles of an 
inward grace. With educated teachers, the disciplines of the 
professional schools are cultures: without them, they are hack- 
work routine. If we can fill our professional schools with 
men able in their subjects but appreciative as well of the wider 
field of knowledge, of which their own disciplines form such 
a small part, the professional schools will become indispensable 
factors in the rounding out of the cultural training which 
universities should supply to a practical minded people. By 
the same token, the professor of philosophy, be he never so 
able, who is not in touch with the discoveries of science in 
their theoretical and practical aspects, is a man apart, out of 
touch with the controlling current of life, and relatively 
ineffective in his endeavour to interpret the inner meaning of 
things to modern students. 
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Once again, the world waits for a divine synthesis. In 
that deeper understanding, it may be that there is no greater 
or less. ‘For the body is not one member, but many.’ 


HER DAUGHTER 
By GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


The years flow over where ravage has been, 

And emotion’s battles are hidden in healing green, 

And Time that took away youth has given again, 

Has given a love of sparer rarer mould 

Than when I burned to be her man of men 

And saw her, a bride, trip over another’s fold. 

The door that took her and closed with a sound like doom’s 
Has become by grace of alchemizing Time 

A light like glass, opening on infinite rooms 

Tender with flowers untouched of mire or rime. 


The simple altar men lose their lives to find 

Lies hidden from carven court and elaborate bend; 
The tortuous pattern of music men weave and wind 
Resolves to one pure and lucid chord in the end. 
And love, that was ever nine of flourish and smoke, 
Self, jealousy, pride, desire in a cloak, 

To one of essential flame, is now pure light 

Where the soul sings over the body’s mite. 

As all men come to a little child in the end, 

As the wisest narrow their heaven to one bright star, 
I touch the mother (whose beauty still could rend 
Like a too-bright sun) in this rare cool star of hers, 
This child by another, her little innocent maid. 


Self is no more, and passion never blurs 

The prismy light and the April-scented glade 
Of the spiritual country Time confers— 

The sweeter because the fountain murmurs afar. 





<—— ~ 


CHLOROFORM 
By JAmMEs MILLER 


HOSE who have visited the Scottish capital are probably 
acquainted with Sir Walter Scott’s house, 39 North Castle 
Street, in which he wrote so many of his earlier novels and in 
the window of which young Lockhart saw with amazement 
that rapidly moving hand which never stopped for an instant 
throwing off page after page of the manuscript of Waverley. 
If one should descend the hill a little way and then turn 
to the right he will find himself in Queen Street. On the wall 
of No. 52 there is a bronze plaque with an inscription to the 
effect that in this house Sir James Simpson discovered the 
anesthetic properties of chloroform. 

At a late hour on the evening of November 4th, 1847, three 
men might have been seen seated at a table in the large dining- 
room of No. 52. Their occupation was unusual, for each had in 
front of him a tumbler containing a small quantity of a volatile 
substance and each was busily engaged in inhaling this through 
his mouth and nose into his lungs. To assist the process of 
evaporation the tumblers had been placed in basins containing 
hot water. ‘The eldest of the three men was James Young 
Simpson, professor of Midwifery in the University; the other 
two were his assistants, Dr. Matthews Duncan and Dr. George 
Keith. They were engaged in searching for an anesthetic 
suitable for rendering patients unconscious during surgical 
operations or during labour and they were experimenting for 
this purpose upon themselves. Ether had already been dis- 
covered the year before by Morton, a dentist of Boston, Mass., 
and Simpson had used the drug in his practice, but for various 
reasons he was not satisfied with it as the ideal anesthetic for 
his purpose. 

James Simpson was a man who would have claimed at- 
tention anywhere. Short of stature but immensely broad of 
shoulder, his head unusually large with a mane of shaggy 
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auburn hair, he gave the impression of great power. His 
glance was keen and his expression genial. He was the seventh 
son of the village baker of Bathgate and even as a child he 
exhibited promise of the genius which was presently to unfold 
itself. Hence he was the member of the family selected to 
go to college to study theology and to wag his pow in a pulpit. 
Towards the expense of his education, as was so often the case 
in Scotland, father and brothers alike contributed from their 
scanty savings. Except that he had refused to become a min- 
ister but had instead chosen medicine as his profession, he had 
more than fulfilled the hopes of the family. Graduating as a 
doctor at the age of nineteen he had steadily ascended the 
ladder of his ambitions until at the age of twenty-nine he had 
attained the rank of professor in the University. Now, at 
the age of thirty-six, he had the busiest practice in the city 
and indeed in the whole of Scotland, and held the appoint- 
ment of physician to Queen Victoria. Yet at the end of a 
strenuous day of teaching and consultations we see him 
eagerly searching for something, at the risk of his own life, 
which will relieve human suffering. 

The group were not alone, for the ladies of the family 
and a naval officer who had been a guest at dinner were 
present from time to time in the room, and later on a near 
neighbour, James Miller, professor of surgery, dropped in, as 
was his custom, to see how things were progressing. ‘The last 
mentioned has left an account of the evening’s proceedings. 

A number of drugs had already been tried and discarded 
and at the moment when our story opens the group of three 
were engaged upon a chemical compound which on account of 
its great weight had been set aside as probably useless and 
was only now unearthed from a pile of bottles in a lumber 
room, after all the other available samples had been tested and 
found wanting. This substance, at that time called perchlor- 
ide of formyle, is now known as chloroform. 
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They charged their glasses with this compound, and the 
inhalation was recommenced without much hope of a favour- 
able result; but immediately an unwonted hilarity seized the 
party; they became bright-eyed, happy and loquacious, indeed 
slightly drunk. They expatiated upon the delicious aroma of 
the new compound. The conversation was of unusual bril- 
hance, till suddenly there was talk of sounds being heard in 
their ears like those of a cotton-mill, louder and louder. A 
moment more and all was quiet; then a crash. 

On recovering consciousness Dr. Simpson found himself 
to his astonishment underneath the table. His first thought 
was, “This is far stronger and better than ether.” The friends 
about him showed both confusion and alarm. Hearing a noise, 
he turned and saw Dr. Duncan under a chair, his jaw dropped 
and his eyes staring, his head bent under him, quite uncon- 
scious and snoring stertorously. Further afield lay Dr. Keith 
in violent agitation, endeavouring to upset with his long legs 
the supper table and everything upon it. 

The three having completely recovered consciousness, not 
content with their first essay they repeated the process and 
later in the evening one of the ladies present volunteered to 
try the effect of the drug. This lady, Miss Agnes Petrie, a 
niece of Professor Simpson, as she went under the influence 
of the drug and began to float into unconsciousness continued 
to exclaim excitedly: “I’m an angel! oh, I’m an angel!” 

The company sat up until three a.m., until the supply 
of chloroform was exhausted. Realizing that this particular 
sample might not be pure they searched several works on 
chemistry and on the following day, with the aid of Mr. 
Hunter of Duncan, Flockhart and Company, the manufac- 
ture of a purer form of the drug was begun. 

A. few days after the events detailed above Professor 
Simpson came up to the Royal Infirmary to try the new 
anesthetic on a suitable surgical case. Professor Miller 
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selected a small boy from the Highlands, who was to be 
operated on for a tuberculous affection of one of the bones 
of the arm. The boy knew no tongue but the Gaelic, so that 
the matter could not be explained to him. Dr. Simpson 
simply held to his face a handkerchief on which some chloro- 
form had been sprinkled. He became frightened, cried out 
and struggled, but very gently he was forced to inhale and 
after a few inspirations he ceased to cry, relaxed and fell into 
a sound sleep, from which he awakened a short time after- 
wards and was found gazing with astonishment at his wounded 
arm. 

It was not long before Simpson tried the new anesthetic 
in his own specialty. ‘That of course was his aim, to discover 
something which would ease the pains of the woman in labour, 
and it is curious to think that his endeavours were condemned 
at that time by a number of religious people. ‘In sorrow shalt 
thou bring forth children’, said the Bible. To ease this travail 
was to fly in the face of Providence. But here the pioneer 
in woman’s rights received weighty support from his sove- 
relon. Queen Victoria may have been narrow-minded in 
some respects, but in a matter such as this, where the suffer- 
ings of her fellow-mothers were concerned, not only did she 
approve, but she insisted upon being given chloroform at the 
birth of her next child. ‘Thus all criticism was silenced. 

An interesting sequel to the first birth under chloroform 
was that seventeen years later Sir James, as he was then, 
received the photograph of a lovely girl, and underneath was 
written Miss Anesthesia. Fortunately for the child, this was 
only a mild joke on the part of the family doctor and not the 
young lady’s real name. 

Simpson’s method of administering chloroform was what 
is called the open method; no apparatus other than a hand- 
kerchief or folded towel was used. On one occasion the only 
available supply of the drug having been spilled on the floor, 
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Dr. Simpson promptly cut out the square of carpet with a pair 
of scissors and continued the administration almost uninter- 
rupted. It may be added that Providence was kind and that 
none of those unfortunate sudden deaths which were after- 
wards occasionally encountered marred the early days of the 
new anesthetic. Some ten days after the discovery Professor 
Simpson formally communicated his results to the Medico- 
Chirurgical Society of Edinburgh, recording the fact that he 
had used chloroform in about fifty cases without the slightest 


bad effects. 
For more than a generation chloroform was the anesthetic 


almost exclusively employed in surgical and midwifery prac- 
tice in Britain. Ether, on the other hand, always has been the 
popular drug in the United States. There are now many 
anesthetics available for use in surgery and each has its special 
advantages. Chloroform is, however, still useful in tropical 
climates on account of its slow rate of evaporation and it is 
still frequently employed in cases of labour. 

Professor Simpson continued his search for anesthetics 
over a number of years and it is remarkable that he suffered 
in no way from these experiments upon himself. He undoubt- 
edly ran risks, as was proved on one occasion when, on a visit 
to the professor of chemistry, Sir Lyon Playfair, he wished 
to try a new compound then and there. Playfair, however, 
insisted upon experimenting on two rabbits, with fatal results 
to the animals, and Simpson was saved. On one occasion he 
was found insensible on the floor of his room by his butler, 
Clarke, an outspoken but faithful servant. As he anxiously 
tried to rouse the professor he was heard to say, “Aye. he’ll 
kill himself with they experiments ane o’ these days and he’s 
an auld fule, for theyll never find onything better than 
chlory.”” Which was indeed true, at any rate for many a long 


year. 
The discovery of the anesthetic properties of chloroform 


was not the only contribution which Simpson made to the 
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science of medicine. He was the most celebrated specialist 
of his day in the diseases peculiar to women, and he was a 
pioneer in several other fields, notably in the building of hos- 
pitals. He was a great believer in the beneficial effects of 
fresh air for the prevention of the spread of infection and 
he was the first to advocate the modern type of hospital, that 
is, a series of pavilions with wide spaces between and with 
plenty of air and light. 

James Young Simpson died at the age of fifty-nine worn 
out by hard work. A resting-place was offered in Westminster 
Abbey, but his wife preferred that he should lie in Scottish 
soil. He rests in Warriston cemetery, his headstone looking 
towards the city where he laboured, crowned by the Castle 
rock. 

We are too apt to think that for research in medicine 
much leisure is required and that little can be done without 
ample funds and palatial laboratories. The history of the 
discovery of the anesthetic properties of chloroform teaches 
otherwise. James Simpson was one of the busiest of men, and 
his stock-in-trade consisted of zeal, courage, character, a 
tumbler and his own dining-room. 





JONSON AND JOHNSON 
By Henry ALEXANDER 


HIS year we commemorate the three hundredth anniver- 
sary of Ben Jonson’s death. On re-examining this original 
and picturesque figure of English literature, we find the resem- 
blance to his famous namesake of the eighteenth century, who 
died almost one hundred and fifty years later, more and more 
apparent. In social origin, in physical appearance, in the part 
they both played as literary dictators of their age, in their 
general critical attitude and in numerous other respects they 
form striking counterparts. The likeness begins even with 
their names. Although a useful modern convention enables 
us to distinguish between Ben Jonson and Samuel Johnson, 
Ben signs his name Johnson just as frequently as Jonson and 
many of the title-pages of his books bear the former imprint. 
And with the delightful inconsequence that marked English 
spelling before its regimentation in modern times we occasion- 
ally find Jhonson for the sake of more variety. The inscrip- 
tion in Westminster Abbey which has given us the inevitable 
epithet reads “O rare Ben Johnson”. And though Samuel’s 
first name has not been so universally abbreviated as Ben’s, 
Sam was the form which the learned lexicographer generally 
used in his correspondence. Even the thunderbolt that he 
launched at Lord Chesterfield, a pronouncement that marked 
the close of the literary patronage system, ends ironically 
with “Your Lordship’s most humble, most obedient servant, 
Sam Johnson”. 

In their physical appearance and character also both men 
were alike. Ben seems to have resembled in physique his step- 
father, the bricklayer, rather than his father, the minister. 
There is a tradition that he actually was a bricklayer himself 
for a time; Fuller states that he helped in the building of 
Lincoln’s Inn, “when, having a trowel in his hand, he had a 
book in his pocket”, and later on his enemies, of whom there 
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were many, liked to use the word bricklayer as a term of abuse. 
At the age of forty-six he was able to walk from London to 
Edinburgh and back; he describes himself as one who hardly 
doth ... approach 
His friends, but to breake Chaires, or cracke a Coach. 
His weight is twenty Stone within two pound. 
Sam, too, was built on a generous scale; the story is well known 
of the bookseller whom he asked for work advising him to buy 
a porter’s knot and carry trunks. And in both men this 
physical amplitude was accompanied by a corresponding men- 
tal vigour, an intense dislike of sham, a compelling sincerity 
and candour which frequently landed them into difficulties 
but which have commanded the respect of a posterity that has 
learned to admire them in spite of these asperities. The troubles 
caused by Ben’s fiery temperament were more serious than 
Sam’s; during most of his life he was scarcely ever out of 
trouble. Sam threatens; Ben carries his threats into actions. 
Sam at the age of sixty-six arms himself with a tremendous 
cudgel six feet long, after writing to MacPherson (of Ossian 
fame) to tell him he is a humbug. Happily for all concerned, 
the impending encounter did not take place. In his younger 
days he had knocked down an impertinent bookseller with a 
folio and is said to have revenged himself on a man who had 
taken his seat at the theatre by throwing both man and chair 
into the pit. Ben’s quarrels were less fortunate. In 1598 
he fought a duel near Shoreditch with an actor and former 
associate, Gabriel Spencer. At least he describes it as a duel; 
the official proceedings suggest a less romantic assault. Spencer 
was killed and Ben was tried at the Old Bailey for man- 
slaughter. By pleading benefit of clergy he escaped hanging, 
but was condemned to lose all his property and to be branded 
on his thumb with the Tyburn T. The penalty was not so 
serious as it sounds; Ben had little property to lose and the 
branding seems to have been done with a cold iron. This was, 
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however, only one of Ben’s escapades. He had already been 
in prison for his share in a play called The Isle of Dogs, which 
was considered scurrilous and treasonable, and later he was to 
be incarcerated once more for helping to write Eastward Hol, 
a play containing some well-worn jokes at the expense of the 
Scots, harmless enough but inappropriate at a time when a 
Scottish King had ascended the throne of England. At first 
it looked serious for Ben and there was a threat to cut off his 
ears and nose. Ultimately, however, he was released and at 
the feast with which he and his companions celebrated their 
escape, we read of an episode that might have been taken 
straight from an Elizabethan play. To quote the somewhat 
incoherent account from Drummond’s Conversations: “At the 
midst of the Feast his old Mother Dranke to him and shew him 
a paper which she had (if the Sentence had taken execution) 
to have mixed in ye Prisson among his drinke, which was full 
of Lustie strong poison and that she was no churle she told she 
minded first to have Drunk of it herself.” This is the only 
mention we have of Ben’s mother, but it is an impressive 
glimpse. Yet Ben does not seem to suffer much from his 
various encounters with the law. In fact a term of imprison- 
ment appears to have been almost a prerequisite to literary 
fame in the seventeenth century. One can think offhand of 
such notable writers as Raleigh, Donne, Lovelace and Bunyan, 
who saw the inside of a jail, while Bacon and Milton narrowly 
escaped this experience. 

Both Ben and Sam were highly convivial spirits, lovers of 
tavern life, each the centre of a brilliant intellectual circle in 
the London of their respective ages, in which they established 
a kind of literary dictatorship. Ben’s inn was at first the 
famous Mermaid Tavern. There he undoubtedly consorted 
with Shakespeare, with whom he was associated in various 
dramatic enterprises and who acted a part in his most im- 
portant play, Hvery Man in his Humour. Around them 
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gathered a group of the greatest writers of the time, a band of 
choice spirits that have made the Mermaid a place of legend, 
immortalized in verse by Beaumont and Herrick and Keats, 
and in prose by Fuller, who describes Ben as “a Spanish great 
galleon” and Shakespeare as an “English man-of-war’’. “Mas- 
ter Jonson, like the former, was built far higher in learning, 
solid but slow in his performances; Shakespeare, like the latter, 
less in bulk but lighter in sailing, could turn with all tides, 
tack about and take advantage of all winds by the quickness 
of his wit and invention.” While the Mermaid is to some 
extent a literary myth built up by later generations, there can 
be no doubt as to the existence of the Old Devil Tavern in 
Temple Bar, where Ben in later life presided over a merry 
company. We know the name of the innkeeper—Simon 
Wadloe or Old Sim—the mottoes on the walls of Ben’s fav- 
ourite room, the regulations of the Assembly. “It was for- 
bidden to be either mute or garrulous. Members were not 
permitted to read bad poems. Fiddlers were not allowed 
except by special invitation. Each member of the company 
must pay his footing. The dishes must be choice rather than 
costly, the service swift but silent. No noise, pugnacity or 
bad behaviour. It shall be counted an offence to throw cups, 
break glasses, smash windows or mishandle the furniture.” In 
the eighteenth century tavern life was even more highly de- 
veloped than in the seventeenth, and Sam’s Club has also gone 
down into history. Rarely, if ever, in the annals of English 
literature, has a more distinguished gathering collected than 
that which used to meet weekly at the Turk’s Head in Soho, 
with Sam as its presiding genius, surrounded at various times 
by such men as Goldsmith, Reynolds, Garrick, Burke, Gibbon, 
and of course his devoted follower and butt, Boswell. Of the 
proceedings at these festivities we need not speak; are they 
not written in the book of Boswell? One difference, however, 
ought to be noted between Ben’s conviviality and Sam’s. In 
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his later hfe Sam became abstemious, if we can apply this 
adjective to a man who boasts of drinking twenty-five cups 
of tea at a sitting. Ben, so far as we know, kept to wine, and 
in spite of that lived to a fairly ripe old age. In a London 
where even the synthetic commercialized public-house is being 
replaced by a milk-bar one thinks of the Mermaid or the Turk’s 
Head with some regret. 

By an even more striking coincidence both Ben and Sam 
made journeys to Scotland, always an unusual direction for an 
Englishman to take, and they both chose a Scotsman as their 
confidant, so enabling a vivid picture of each man to be handed 
down to posterity. Although Drummond’s Conversations is 
but a thumbnail sketch by the side of the monumental full- 
length portrait by Boswell, yet it affords some invaluable 
glimpses into Ben’s life, character and opinions. It is a record 
of his talks with Drummond of Hawthornden during his visit 
to Scotland in 1618. He had set out from London on foot, 
but unfortunately we know hardly anything of his journey 
except that he bought a pair of new shoes at Darlington. He 
received a great welcome at Edinburgh, where the City 
' Fathers spent £221-6-4 in Scots money to entertain him, his 
reputation for sociability having evidently preceded him. Then 
he paid his visit to Drummond, a Scottish minor poet, and 
unbosomed himself of many opinions that his host has recorded, 
together with a pen-portrait of Ben himself, not altogether 
flattering. There could be little sympathy between the rather 
effeminate Drummond and the virile Ben, and in reading 
Drummond one must make allowances for this difference in 
temperament. He stresses features which affected him dis- 
agreeably; he sums up Ben as “‘a great lover and praiser of 
himself; a contemner and scorner of others; given rather to 
lose a friend than a jest; jealous of every word and action of 
those about him (especially after drink, which is one of the 
elements in which he liveth) . . . passionately kind and angry; 
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careless either to gain or keep; vindictive, but if he be well 
answered, at himself”. Drummond also gives various anec- 
dotes of Ben’s life that are not altogether to his credit, and his 
opinions of his fellow-authors are expressed frankly and 
caustically. Shakespeare, Spenser, Donne, Beaumont and 
many others come under his censure. It is probably from this 
document that the persistent legend has arisen about Ben’s 
envy of Shakespeare, a tradition that has been destroyed only 
in relatively recent times. It is true that Drummond reports 
him as saying that Shakespeare “wanted art’, but by the side 
of this vague statement at second-hand we have to place the 
noble lines which have become a commonplace in praise of 


Shakespeare: 
Soul of the age! 
The applause! delight! the wonder of our stage! 
and the almost proverbial 
He was not of an age, but for all time! 


And in his Discoveries, while criticizing Shakespeare for his 
occasional over-exuberance, he makes the famous statement: 
“T loved the man, and do honour his memory on this side 
idolatry as much as any.” In his attitude to Shakespeare Ben 
again resembles Sam. Both strongly influenced by classical 
learning, they regret the absence in Shakespeare of that dis- 
cipline which a study of the classics inculcates. But most of 
Ben’s criticism is good-natured and in reading it we must 
imagine the occasional twinkle of an eye as he makes some 
more than usually extravagant statement, and the effects of 
Drummond’s hospitality in producing humorous exaggeration. 
After the Scottish visit Ben walked back to London. What a 
pity we do not possess his own record of this tour! It was 
probably burned in a fire that destroyed many of his books 
and manuscripts. 

The record of Sam’s tour to Scotland has been preserved 
in his Journal to the Western Islands and his life, opinions, 
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and table-talk have been enshrined in the immortal biography 
by Boswell, a part of the heritage of every reader. The 
Journal is less familiar and gives us a racy account of Sam’s 
Scottish journey, just as Boswell’s Life presents a lively pic- 
ture of his character. Both Ben and Sam liked to jeer good- 
humouredly at the Scots; both, however, thoroughly enjoyed 
Scottish hospitality; and each of them is largely indebted to 
a Scotsman for his survival as a vivid personality. 

In their later years, after a period of storm and stress, 
Ben and Sam settle down to a somewhat calmer existence, 
though the adjective calm is used relatively. They enjoy 
royal patronage. Ben is sometimes considered to be our first 
poet-laureate (though Chaucer has perhaps a claim to this 
honour), having been granted a hundred marks a year by 
James I, which was later converted into pounds by King 
Charles, who at the same time, probably knowing the poet’s 
taste in wine, made the historic addition of a tierce of canary, 
a perquisite which the poets-laureate enjoyed for several cen- 
turies: “one terse of canary wine yearly to have, hold, per- 
ceive and take ... out of our stores of wines yearly and from 
time to time remaining at or in our cellars within or belonging 
to our palace of Whitehall.” In return Ben writes masques 
and a few poems on ceremonial occasions. The Dedication of 
the King’s new cellar (To Bacchus) ; To King Charles and 
Queen Mary, for the loss of their first-born; To our great and 
good King Charles on his Anniversary Day; An Epigram on 
the Prince’s birth; An Epigram to the Queen, then lying in; 
An Ode, or Song, by all the Muses, in celebration of her 
Majesty's birthday; An E:pigram to King Charles for a hun- 
dred pounds he sent me in my sickness—these are a few of the 
themes that the poet, turned courtier, celebrated in song. 

Sam was also the recipient of royal favour. In 1762, 
on the accession of George III, he was offered a pension of 
£300 a year. He hesitated a little before accepting it, as well 
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he might, having defined a pension in his dictionary as “pay 
given to a state hireling for treason to his country”. But ulti- 
mately he took it and was able to live peacefully in an old age 
devoted mainly to conversation, tea-drinking, and the collect- 
ing of a household of extraordinary protégés. 

In their literary products we find less similarity. Ben is 
a great comic dramatist, his chief contribution to literature 
being the special genre known as the comedy of humours, based 
on the medieval idea of a humour as an excess of a certain 
physical constituent of the body, and, transferred to the field 
of character, giving rise to unbalanced types of personality 
that lend themselves to comic treatment. To-day we talk of 
“complexes” much in the same way as the seventeenth century 
talked of “humours”. This type of comedy probably reached 
its highest point in Volpone or The Fox, in which the almost 
diabolical plotting of Volpone against his sycophantic friends 
and relations becomes an obsession and brings about conse- 
quences which make this rather grim play at times verge 
closely on tragedy. It gives Ben an opportunity to handle 
this theme of the misanthrope in a masterly fashion and, 
although as in all the comedies of humour, one feels that life 
has been somewhat distorted to serve the purposes of a dra- 
matic theory, there is undoubted power and force in the action, 
backed up by exciting situations and realistic dialogue. Be- 
sides these plays he is also noted for his masques, and a few 
short lyrics, some of which, such as Drink to me only with 
thine eyes, are found in all anthologies. He has also to his 
credit some prose writings, mostly of a didactic nature. 
Sam, on the other hand, achieved fame in a way that seems 
strange to us to-day, by compiling a dictionary, but Johnson’s 
Dictionary was a pioneer work and the ancestor of modern 
lexicography. As a dramatist he was not a success, but in the 
essay, in poetry, and in literary criticism he has left work of 
permanent value. 
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But both these men live less through their works than 
through their characters. Rugged, highly individualistic, 
fearless, with positive likes and dislikes, good haters and at 
the same time staunch friends, they represent a type of Eng- 
lishman that has persisted through the centuries, but has rarely 
been portrayed with such fidelity. And perhaps it is not too 
fantastic or irreverent to imagine them in the celestial equiva- 
lent of the Mermaid Tavern, with the shade of Mr. Chesterton, 
surely their modern spiritual and physical counterpart, and 
Mr. Belloc, when he is gathered to his forefathers (may that 
day be far hence!), quaffing their sack or canary (or nectar 
or ambrosia) a gay if somewhat elephantine quartette, all 
sealed of the tribe of Ben, folding their legs and having their 
talk out. 


SPRING IN ENGLAND 
By DorotHy HArtTLEY 


Now, of my threescore years and ten, 
Twenty will not come again, 

And take from seventy springs a score, 
It only leaves me fifty more. 


And since to look at things in bloom, 
Fifty springs are little room, 
About the woodland I will go 
To see the Cherry hung with snow. 
—A. E. Housman. 


HE wild cherry trees are out in the woods among the 
mountains. Upon the River Dee, in North Wales, on 
the brown, peat-stained water, float down drifts of their white 
petals, and the scent comes down on the spring wind, which 
is still cold from the snows on the mountains above. Between 
the little fields that tilt up and down on either side of the river, 
the wind-twisted hedges are burring over with green, ‘barra- 
cause’ (so the country people call the tiny green hawthorn 
buds). ‘They are indeed sweet and nutty as bread and cheese. 
Over the tiny green tilted fields scamper small Welsh lambs, 
dainty little woolly things with bright little eyes and inquisitive 
ears. Along under the hedges are primroses, and in the woods, 
violets, purple and white. In marshy places are spotted 
leaves and early white and wild orchids. And when you kneel 
to smell their strange, aromatic, magic scent, the thick moss 
beneath your knees is green and soft and squelchy as a sponge. 
Some grey-green catkins, furred with yellow, catch the sun- 
light, and the scarlet of the witch elm is thrown overhead 
against the clear blue of the cold spring sky and the white 
snow of the mountain top. 

Along the Marches, towards the orchards of the Severn 
Valley, the air grows a little warmer, though the streams and 
brooks are rushing full and cold down from the hills above. 
Here the gnarled black fruit trees are whitewashed and banded 
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and almost hide the black and white houses that grow among 
them. | 

Far over to the east the long ploughlands turn every 
shade of wind-dried or snow-dusted furrow to the sky and 
some, by the warmer sea, have already the green of spring 
showing through. 

Down along west, in Devon and Cornwall, everything is 
a month earlier. The daffodils have laughed and danced in 
the woods near Dunsford. The auriculars, or dusty millers as 
they call the dark ones, which have a white bloom over their 
softness, and arabis are gay in the cottage gardens. Soon the 
hedges will be dusty with white thorn. (The dusty black bark 
from this white thorn was used by the old monk chroniclers 
to make their ink; they fixed it with gum from the cherry trees, 
and it is still clear and warmly brown upon the yellowed 
parchment. ) 

Yes, if I am to take you for a spring walk in England, 
perhaps best of all I should like you to come along the wide 
dyke-dissected wild marshlands of the west, under the wind- 
swept spring sky of Somerset. In spring these southern 
“moors’’, as they call these open lands of the west, are perhaps 
the most beautiful, and certainly the busiest part of England, 
for here grow the willows, acres and acres of willows that we 
cut for our baskets and woven work for all over England. 
The land here was partially submerged, and now the small, 
sudden hills stand up from it against the sky and the long 
drains or rhynes gurgle and sob with the rise and fall of the 
tide, and the names—listen to them—Thorne Falcon, Long 
Load, Lambrook, Island of Brewers, Curry Mallet, Mudford, 
the Isle of Avalon,—and Yeovil and Glastonbury stand gate- 
houses to this magic land. 

Come then, we will start from Glastonbury, where the old 
monks first undertook the reconstruction of our primitive 
cider! And is there not a cider barrel of complimentary size 
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among their stone carving? From Glastonbury, we will walk 
south and west on narrow banks between the marshes, or over 
little lost roadways that lead nowhere and end in the sky 
beyond a dyke. 

Come along, the rain is over, and a bird sings sweetly in 
a silver world, and the pale sunshine slides down in slender 
shafts between the willow rods. Grey-green the willows sway 
and tremble, setting the silver and crystal rain-drops quiver- 
ing. A tiny breeze ruffles the surface of the water and a dust 
of white petals floats down and rocks away. Overhead the 
sky is blue and white, with the trail of the past shower lke a 
grey veil swept across it. The wind is uncertain, veering west 
by north, so that the tang of the north cold sets a tingling cold 
line round the rim of one’s ear, but next breath the soft west 
air caresses one’s cheek gently, because it’s spring. 

As we pass the village, even the gold weather-cock high up 
on the church steeple keeps uttering undecided little squawks 
as he swings from side to side, the sun polishing his gold tail 
and the cold rain turning his rusty pivot leg to silver. A line 
of yellow gold ducklings come bobbing in procession down 
the silver rhyne, which borders the path, out to the marsh. 
Lucky ducklings, for this month up these waterways come the 
shoals of elvers, the tiny inch-long eels that come over in 
masses from their breeding-place far away in the west. An 
almost solid mass, these elvers pour up the shallow rivers in 
spring and the country folk reckon to have their first ducklings 
afloat ready to give them a welcome home. There’s nothing 
brings on young ducks like elvers; the little things eat till they 
are so fat they can barely waddle. Also the country people 
go out with white nets and lanterns, and fish out the elvers 
in great bowlsful at night; and cook them with chopped green 
parsley and little dabs of golden butter as a spring delicacy. 
If you like them they are all as delicious as white-bait; if you 
don’t like them they are just fish-flavoured spaghetti! But if 
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you're a marsh woman, you set great store by your dish of 
elvers in the spring. 

Yellow ducklings bobbing on the water, yellow catkins 
bobbing in the willow hope, yellow varnished celandine shining 
under the coppice, violets, white and blue and wet, scenting 
the air, and primroses everywhere. Perhaps because Glaston- 
bury is so old and the Isle of Avalon so haunted spring is 
sweeter there than anywhere else in England, for even ghosts 
are happy in spring and Somerset is as full of ghosts as a hedge 
is full of nests in April. 

In the winter when the chill wind blows across the marshes 
hard and cold, it is fierce enough to send any ghost shivering 
back to the shelter of an oak choir-stall or ivy-warmed ruin. 
Then the ghosts cower among the dusty carvings, warm their 
sandalled-toes at the coloured fires that fall through the 
stained glass windows and find fault with the caretakers; but 
in spring—oh! they go a-fishing down by the dyke the same as 
everybody else and superintend the new fruit trees and pace 
along the old rhynes they worked by so long ago. 

Yes, glad must be the ghosts to come out to the green 
marshes when the willows are in flower. Acres and acres of 
willows, standing set in upright stacks like enormous upside- 
down six-foot hair-brushes. All the bridges, all the hedges, 
the fences and the barns have rows and rows of stripped 
willows, brown and gold, leaning against them. In some places 
they lie along the tops of the hedges. In every little shed are 
the spring willow “clips” for stripping, and vigorous bare arms 
are whipping and pulling the stripping off the willow bark. 

Hey! but it’s fun to see a row of old hands stripping, the 
talk going on and the rods whipping and twiddling before 
them like a conference of lobsters! The dark stripped bark 
piles up in loose loops and the smell of willow is in the air. 
Here and there are tanks boiling (old ships’ boilers some of 
them are) and in them the great long willow bundles are 
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packed down for their six hours’ boiling, till the steaming rods 
turn sodden and black and the water is the colour of strong 
dark tea. Boiled rods when stripped are ‘buffs’ (the brown- 
gold rods) but the standing rods are waiting to be ‘white work’ 
(white rods). 

Great stacks of willows are piled up in the yards, and 
boatsfull slide down the rhynes to meet the lorries that go 
lurching along the roads. Among the cottages where the 
white elver nets are drying on the shed tops, white spring 
washing is flapping on the lines. I squeeze perilously between 
a colonnade of wet rush bundles, each a foot in diameter and 
over six feet high, and the hurdle side of a bridge over to 
where the osier beds make a six-foot slender shafted forest of 
grey rods. ‘The sunlight between the bending rods moves 
strippy-stripey, up and down, till the pattern is almost tan- 
gible, like stroking a tabby cat. The rods spring up straight 
and tall and stand high and pliant above me, and make a little 
twittering sound as they brush each other overhead, swinging 
across and closing in behind me. 

Guided by the chut-chut-chut sound of cutting, I slip, 
soft-foot, down the narrow, muddy, grey track between the 
willows to where two cutters have cleared a space and the open 
sky above them shows blue. Beside the cutter two rods stand 
with soft, twisted loops woven in their tops. ‘These he cuts and 
lays them down first, then with a sweeping movement he 
gathers the rest of the bundle, catching it between his legs 
and pushing it back under one strong arm. As he finishes 
each load it is laid across the two waiting rods till the ‘bolt’ is 
complete, then the two-looped withies are lapped over and 
bound. The tie at the lower end is given a dexterous loop 
handle, and another bundle of sallie willows reaches the old 
black boat and joggles down stream towards the waiting lorry. 

I stand watching the scene, enjoying it all, the acres and 
acres of sallie willows ready for cutting, and I hear April 
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laughing along the cold lapping water in the rhynes. As I 
watch, the boy cutter drops down his bundle, straightens his 
young back, mops a streaming brow. “Phew!” And he 
reaches up and wipes vigorously round the neck of his warm, 
wet shirt. Then he hitches his belt, takes a fresh grip on the 
bill-hook, and contributes his spring song to the day. 
“Coooo000000!”’ says he, “it is getting hot!” 
So it is Spring in England. 


TWILIGHT OVER SHAUGAMAUK 
By Sir CHarwes G. D. Rosperts 


Back to you, Shaugamauk, my heart is turning! 
Your shallow rapids call to me through the dusk. 

I breathe the acrid sweet of your brush-fires burning. 
I sniff your dew-drenched tamarack’s subtle musk. 


I see once more your thin young moon appearing 
Through the black branches, pale, remote, apart. 
From the lone cabin on the hillside clearing 
A dog’s bark echoes faintly through my heart. 


I pass. But I commit to your long keeping 
Some part of me that passes not. I know 
My words, my songs, my memories unsleeping 

Will mingle unforgotten in your flow. 


Waters of Shaugamauk, when your dusk is falling 
My dust will stir, hearing your shallows calling. 


“DESIGN” 
By Sir ANDREW MAcPHAIL 


Design. a Treatise on the Discovery of Form. By Percy E. Nobbs, M.A. 
{[Edin.], Professor of Design, McGill University, Montreal. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, pp. 404, with 177 illustrations. 19387. 

HE advent of this book upon Design from so powerful a 

press would appear to suggest that the ancient dispute 
about taste has not yet come to an end. The principles under- 
lying beauty are permanent; the philosophy of taste changes 
with fresh perceptions of beauty. Sensation is the ultimate 
vehicle of the beautiful, and modern science has aroused new 
sensations; but even yet, science is not the antithesis of the 
sesthetic. Indeed, the esthetic sentiment cannot be divorced 
from the scientific, nor is there any gulf between knowledge 
and beauty. The scientist is not debarred from an apprecia- 
tion and love of the beautiful. 

This high theme with all its variations is the matter of Mr. 
Nobbs’ Design. He is an architect. As one walks the streets of 
any modern city cumbered with edifices of the past century, 
with the massive steel and concrete of this, it is refreshing to 
hear him proclaim that the transmission of sensory impressions, 
a devotion to beauty, the making of a building or a chair suit- 
able for its purpose and agreeable to a cultivated taste is still 
the function of the architect. 

The book is divided into four parts, dealing successively 
with the sciences of art, theoretic considerations, the solution 
of problems, design and artistry. The thesis occupies twenty- 
eight chapters, the most important of which are those dealing 
with the scientific basis of «esthetic phenomena, scale, propor- 
tion, correction, refinement, and ornament. The problems for 
which a solution is sought are function, material, and form; 
organic and group planning. The fourth part, dealing with 
design and artistry, brings the theme to an inevitable con- 
clusion, analysing structure, composition, and detail, with a 
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slighter reference to the graphic arts and sculpture. Finally 
there is a passage dealing with the critical appreciation of form 
by the public as well as by the professional critics. 

Walter Bagehot more than eighty years ago uttered the 
dry scoff: The reason why so few good books are written is 
that so few people who can write know anything; to this Rud- 
yard Kipling added: And those who know anything cannot 
write. Mr. Nobbs knows and he has written. There is no 
parade of knowledge, but there is throughout the book a 
constant, sudden, and almost unconscious allusion that implies 
intimate personal familiarity with things done, and an inci- 
dental, casual and perpetual reference to the world of art and 
activity in all its manifold forms. 

One would not surmise from his single reference to salmon 
fishing in the Labrador that he had written for experts a book 
on Salmon Tactics, with his own drawings, in which he dis- 
closes that he has seen the scarlet and silver leap, and felt the 
thrill of the reel on many rivers in which salmon are to be lured 
by the fly. The text and figures disclose also that he has fol- 
lowed the moose with his Indian guides. He is equally at home 
on the sea; he has learned the design of ships with his own 
hand upon the tiller. 

Nor would one suspect from his illustration of weapons 
alone that he was competent to hold his ground against many a 
professional swordsman. Indeed, he has written another book 
on Fencing Tactics, with a chapter on the evolution and 
history of fencing by R. H. Corble, who some _ will 
remember was British amateur sabre champion in 1922-27. 
Mr. Nobbs himself it appears was foil medallist in the 
1908 Olympics, and gives a pious tribute to his masters, 
Masiello in Florence, Rouleau in Paris, Magrini and Mimiague 
in London, “who taught him the headwork of fencing so 
thoroughly that he is yet able to discount the years”. Deeper 
still, it was a visit to the Greek collections in the Hermitage 
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in 1885 that first turned his thoughts to emotional expression. 
He lived his early years from two to twelve in Russia with his 
Scottish parents. 

Design is not a text-book; it is rather a religio architectz, 
using the term in the Greek and Latin sense of deviser, author, 
maker, or craftsman. There is in it a massive aggregate of 
technology, but there is in addition a just element of science 
and philosophy by which a fabric is created to support the 
intimacy between esthetic thought and material construction. 
It is the secretion of an original mind enriched by long labour 
and wide experience. 


Indeed, in the outset, Mr. Nobbs boldly sets forth his 
qualifications for the task. Many men of many races have been 
his masters; artists, scholars, prize-fighters, statesmen, crafts- 
men, merchants, soldiers. Proud cities, raw townships, quiet 
villages in the old world and the new have harboured him in 
the practice of his trade. He has had intervals, sailing the 
seas, lying in hospitals, and depressions in business wherein 
he might collect his thoughts; he has known the zest of work 
and sport and of war; his experience at the drawing-board, 
his masters’, his own, his students’ extends behind him for more 
than forty years; the treasure of civilization has been his de- 
light since childhood. If all this does not carry conviction, he 
has been the architect of those massive buildings which two 
universities demanded of him, of hospitals and schools. If he 
has not been called upon to build a church he has renovated 
the interiors of many. These buildings are his confession of 
faith, which seems to be much the same as that of Inigo Jones: 
Architecture should be solid, proportional according to the 
rules, masculine and unaffected. 

Scholarship, as Mr. Nobbs affirms, is essential to design; 
the architect has a heritage built up during two thousand years. 
The great architects of that time knew very well what they 
were doing when they imparted qualities to their work by 
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various artifices or resorted to ornament for the expression of 
function or sentiment. The argument is that the better one 
understands the technique of Hellenic, Gothic, or Georgian 
art the less likely he is to resort to repetitions to produce an 
impression, and the more likely to rely upon scale proportion 
and refinement, and to invoke invention and imagination. 
Regarding certain modern tendencies in design the author has 
more fear than hope, and impatience with the disregard of 
tradition. The masters with a scholarship in their equipment 
solved their problems without recourse to style-mongering or 
to the antics of originality for its own sake. 

The principles of design, he says, are as unchanging as 
the principles of war. The designer may not be content with 
pure form, that is, engineering; but he must be careful of 
exploiting his feelings in his quality of artist, although a work 
of design fully developed into a work of art in essential ingre- 
dient differs in no way from any other work of art. The design 
is the theme, the occasion, the excuse; the true subject or con- 
tent of a work of art is the feeling or mood which the artist 
seeks to share with his public. It is nowhere suggested what 
the mood or spirit should be; this is for the designer to decide; 
but the author does set forth the means whereby pure form 
can be inflected, accented, punctuated, and endowed with the 
grace of metre, rhythm, and even garnished with rhetoric. 


As Mr. Nobbs finds himself rather at variance with man) 
recent writers upon esthetics, he might think it boid on the 
part of a reviewer to extract from his somewhat condensed 
writing a still more condensed statement of his position; but 
that is the risk every author assumes in submitting his book for 
review: Austhetic activity embraces all expression. Design is 
the discovery of form, and is a mode of expression common 
to nature and man. Form is a composite of purpose, material, 
and technique; it occurs in three degrees of perfection or 
purity; it is purest in nature, nearly so in engineering, of more 
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modified purity in works of art. The function of art is the 
transmission of emotion. Form modified by art occupies a 
limited area within the field of design. ‘The work of art in- 
volves a basis in form. The created work of art makes appeal 
both through present sense and through the inherited experi- 
ence of sense, which involves association, tradition, convention, 
and a grammar of technique, all of which implies the hedonic. 


Although full credit is given for the general debt to 
Benedetto Croce, it will be seen at once that Mr. Nobbs is not 
in full agreement with him. Mr. Nobbs insists upon the limita- 
tion of art to a small place within a field of expression wider 
than Croce’s, in which there is room for nature when mani- 
fested in design. He infers that Croce would deny the pos- 
sibility of beauty outside the expressional activities of man, 
whilst he himself finds no difficulty in admitting the beautiful 
as potential wherever form is apprehended, outside as well as 
inside the limits of art, in engineering as well as in nature. 
He therefore gives but a qualified assent to Croce’s Critique 
of the Artistic and Literary Categories. Beauty of course is 
a quality of mind, not of things, liable to be aroused by the 
contemplation of form and by no means limited to agreeable 
sensory stimulation or the presence of artistry. It is to be 
studiously avoided as a criterion of form; either as to what 
the designer discovers in what is to be, or as to what the public 
discovers in what has been wrought. 


The analogy between the methods of literary expression 
and those for the discovery of form is pressed throughout the 
book. Pure form is regarded as clear statement. Modifica- 
tion by scale, by proportion, and by refinement is regarded as 
elaboration of a thesis; the orders as metrical formulae; func- 
tional ornament, as syntax, decoration as rhetoric and allusion. 
From this it is inferred that clarity of design like clarity in 
the written word is a virtue, and over-elaboration in form as 
in speech, defeats its own purpose. In the case of major works 
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of design this analogy is very clear. The plan is the plot; its 
structural development may create dramatic situations. The 
building may smile or frown or rest serene; its structural 
elements may chatter or chant, do their work with drilled 
precision or with playful exuberance. The artist in design 
controls all this behaviour. At his will there is discreet mys- 
tery or expansive garrulity, frivolity or seriousness. It is not 
alone in the plot but in the telling of the story that art is 
manifest; a like mood is engendered in the hearer of the tale 
and in the spectator of a building. 

He does not disdain ornament, but he insists that the art 
of the ornament-maker is distinct from the work of the de- 
signer. It may be significant or inane; effective or vacuous; 
apt or inept, if it is not in relation to the context of the object 
to which it is applied; it must have appropriate significance, 
and become part of the object superior to itself. Ornaments 
fail of their purpose if they obscure the argument or the nar- 
rative of events. 


The reader is never allowed to forget that Mr. Nobbs is 
an architect. When he deals with structure and function; 
when he makes a comparative analysis of one group of school- 
plans for their efficiency, of another for the cost per room and 
child; when he describes a plan for a commercial building with 
reference to capital and revenue; he brings all to the test of 
discovering a complex form that will meet practical demands. 
The philosophy of the esthetic, the science of vision and colour, 
the sculpture of the human form, are laid under tribute to 
demonstrate the synthesis of purpose, material, and technique 
that underlies the building of a university or a chair. This 
work can only begin after the raw material of composition, 
that is the form that functions, has been discovered. Once this 
is accomplished, it is for the architect by the artifice of scale 
to impart impression of size, by the artifice of proportion to 
impart rhythm, by the artifice of refinement to impart ele- 
gance. By resort to functional modification of structural 
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elements it is then open to him to render the fabric loquent or 
even eloquent, and by decoration to enliven all with human 
sentiment. 

The book is not too technical for the general reader, unless 
indeed the section on colour vision, which no exposition 
could make any clearer; but the more abstruse sections on 
esthetics may be reduced to a summary: 1. That it is not the 
end of art to engender the pleasurable. 2. That the doctrines 
of colour preference and colour influence, being based upon 
illusions, offer no basis for artistic practice. 3. That the tech- 
nique of colour-contrast requires revision to bring it into har- 
mony with “colour-flooding”. 4. That the configuration of 
retinal images has little to do, and that indirectly, with the 
apprehension of form, and nothing to do with its appreciation. 
5. That the technique of corrections has no basis in mathema- 
tics; it is based in experience. 6. That the doctrine of propor- 
tion based on numerical ratios is pure astrology, and has no 
visual basis. 7. That the canon of proportion in the human 
figure is meaningless. 8. That form independent of the con- 
text of an object lacks all significance even if it is conceivable. 
9. That facial configuration is no index to character. 

There is plenty of free thought in the book but no 
thoughtlessness. To be told that symmetry as such has no 
value is disturbing and also that specific forms do not engender 
specific moods. Indeed it is affirmed that contemplation cannot 
awaken the precise mood the artist felt, that abstract form is 
unthinkable, that art can have no “soundness” since there are 
no absolute values, that “reliance on seeming” is due to illusion. 
There is always experience of a thing behind a form, the author 
insists: We think we like a colour when it is something of 
that colour that is agreeable; we think we like a form when 
it is something of that form we like, although the technique of 
art takes cognizance of our likes and is ever busy engendering 
new ones, for without the hedonic appeal through sense all 
art is impotent. 
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Mr. Nobbs does not hesitate to appraise the architects 
of time past and even his own contemporaries. The masters 
created a vogue or established a school; in that there was an 
element of evil, for their assiduous and feeble imitators 
brought their work into disregard. That was the fate of 
Norman Shaw, of Ludwig Hoffman, and of Michael Angelo 
himself. As T. R. Glover says, “the master needs pray to be 
delivered from his disciples, and the parody is all the tribute 
that some have for the masterpiece’. ‘The more modern 
architects deserving comment are Lorimer his own master to 
whom the book is dedicated; Lutyens, White, the Scotts, 
Garner, Goodhue, Tapper. Writers upon the subject are not 
neglected; the whole field of literature has been searched. 

The illustrations are not the least important part of 
the book. They are one hundred and seventy-seven in num- 
ber. ‘They are not pictures but small figures mostly drawn 
by the author himself to illustrate a statement that cannot be 
fully specified by words. ‘They include animals, wild and 
domestic, cattle, dogs, birds, fishes, the moose, the bear, the 
pelican; of inanimate things they range from cathedrals, ab- 
beys, hospitals, and bridges to log-cabins; to canoe and 
schooner forms; to chests, knockers, dishes, harps, weapons, 
chairs, and cradle-boards. They are drawn from all places, 
from every European country ancient and modern, but espec- 
ially from Britain, and from the Dominions and the United 
States. A fruitful source is Edinburgh, but England yields 
the richest treasure, and London most of all. Even Scotland 
Yard is not neglected. 

Mr. Nobbs concludes that the world is in danger of enter- 
ing into a period of artistic decadence, and this he ascribes to 
a confusion of thought in the minds of artists, critics, and the 
public. In discarding many doctrinal precepts, proposals and 
superstitions, he has made a brave attempt to co-ordinate the 
newer knowledge with all that has stood the test of time. In 
that alone he thinks that safety lies. 


DAYS OF AN IRISH LAND-AGENT 


By WIntrrep M. Lerts 


N Irish land-agent in the family is now no common pos- 

session. He is nearly extinct. Soon he will be with the 
Mammoth, the Mastodon and the Irish elk. The Land Acts, 
with their enforced sales of large domains, produced the 
peasant proprietor, and the land-agent lost his business. For 
long he was a legend, a person like Punch of the Punch-and- 
Judy show, the stick was laid heavily on his back and his name 
was smirched with all the evil and misery of all the evictions, 
fair and unfair, that ever took place in a distressful land. 

In point of truth the land-agent, as I knew him, is more 
akin to the Irish peasant than any kind of foreigner can hope 
to be. An Irish woman who is producing plays in Waterford 
said to me but yesterday: “The Irish think that they are mu- 
sical, they are not, but they are born actors. Oratory, drama— 
those are the Irish gifts.” There is an instinct in the Irish 
heart to be what the sympathetic traveller is seeking. If the 
sentimental English wish to find a Colleen Bawn, or a Play- 
boy, a Kate Carney or a Handy Andy the goods will be pro- 
duced readily, for business and histrionic talent go together 
in this country, and beautiful places like Killarney must be 
furnished with their rightful characters. But if the land- 
agent passes such folk a glance is enough. The playboy drops 
his part, leaves his patter and talks gravely of cattle, fairs, 
rates, the land,_-of everything that he and the agent have 
always known and shared as the real interests of life. With 
the agent there was no chance for pretence at any time. His 
eye was clear to discern, he knew the value of land and of beast, 
more than likely he farmed himself. Prices at fairs were 
always known to him. He and the tenant had far more in 
common than had the tenant and the kindest reformer in West- 
minster. ‘The agent knew him and his father before him, 
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knew his land and his beasts and called the children by their 
names. He might insist on the rent being paid but if he 
chanced to be a just man he would wait in time of need, even 
remit. It was more than likely that he was kin to the landlord 
and so a sort of feudal tie connected him with the tenants of 
the district. They had known his forbears, and that in Ireland 
counts for something that cannot be dismissed. The kind 
spirit of feudalism is not nearly dead in Ireland. 

This survivor of land-agency whom I will call W. H. can 
scarcely stir abroad in Ireland but he meets someone who 
knows him. The greeting is always kindly, talk drifts to the 
old days and then to the present, to the woes of the farmers, 
to the prices of cattle and sheep and pigs, to the breeding of 
horses, to tillage and the money in wheat and oats and beet. 
Two sayings often come to my memory. One is G. B. Shaw’s 
description: “There is no slave like an Irish farmer”; I might 
add “except his wife and daughter and serving girl.” The 
other was a remark made by William Fay, the Irish actor. He 
said, “The laughter went out of Ireland with the Land Acts.” 
With the owning of the land came a new responsibility. ‘The 
Land Commission became the landlord and there were no con- 
cessions in time or rent as in the old days when a sympathetic 
land agent would deal with individual cases. 

Evictions have sometimes looked worse than they were in 
fact. Take the case of Patsy Cassidy. He had not paid rent 
for years, nor tried to pay it. He was an idler in the days 
when work was to be had. At long last the agent ordered his 
eviction and the sheriff’s officers were sent to put him out of 
the house, a horrid business dreaded by everybody except those 
of the sympathetic audience which gathers to hoot and curse 
the law. W. H. braced himself to a task he detested and went 
to support the sheriff’s men. They met him at the door. 

“We can’t put him out, the man’s sick in bed. Ye couldn’t 
stir him.” 
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W. H. went into the house and took a long look at the 
man in the bed, huddled in a dirty coverlet, groaning feebly 
with his face to the wall. 

“Sling him out,” he said. Even the servants of harsh law 
drew back. “It’s not nature to sling out a sick man,” said one. 
“He’d get his death so,” said the other. 

‘Are you blind?” asked the agent, “look at his boots under 
the bed! They’ve got wet mud on them. He’s only just got 
into the bed.” With the words he dragged back the coverlet 
and showed Patsy Cassidy in all his clothes and his socks, act- 
ing the sick man to move a heart of stone. Without a word 
the evicted tenant pushed his feet into the muddy boots and 
walked out of the house. 

The discomforts of long wet drives on an old outside car 
were the lot of the agent, and his too the doubtful beds and 
cookery of second-rate hotels in country towns. ‘To such a 
town in Mayo W. H. often was drawn by duty. He went to 
one of the hostelries and engaged a room but did not go to it 
till late in the evening. As usual he turned back the bed- 
clothes and looked at the sheets. They had the dubious creas- 
ings of another’s sleep. He touched a bell (which did not ring 
at its far end). After an angry interval he put his head into 
the passage and roared for the Boots, that weary cynic of the 
small hotel. 

“What’s wantin’ now?” asked an aggrieved voice from 
the gloom of the stairs. Air smelling of stale drink flowed 
into the room and bursts of laughter from the bar came with it. 
“T want clean sheets at once,” the agent shouted. “Well, ye 
can’t have them, they’re locked. An’ what’s wrong with what 
yeve got? They’re straight from the tub.” Mutterings and 
growlings on either side. The Boots disappeared on one of 
those nocturnal jobs which left him dim-eyed and gloomy by 
day. W.H., still fierce and firm of purpose, went downstairs. 
The bar alone was bright and noisy, the dining-room was dark. 
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He peeped inside it and saw the gleam of white folded linen. 
He picked up the fresh tablecloths and brought them to his 
bedroom. Then he stripped the sheets and spread the table- 
cloths on his bed and lay down between them and slept happily 
after a weary day. A violent, an unseemly knocking roused 
him to morning sunshine struggling through torn blinds and 
tattered curtains. 

“Let me in,” shouted the Boots. 

“IT won't. What do you want?” 

“Is it what do I want? It’s thim clane tablecloths the girl 
wants for the breakfast tables. She'll have your life, so she 
will. What’ll she give the Commercials at all?” 

“I left the dirty sheets, let her—.” But the Boots stumped 
away. I marvel a little at the courage that brought W. H. 
down to the inevitable breakfast of rashers and fried eggs. A 
baleful waitress slammed the plate down in front of him. 

“Is it sleepin’ on me nice tablecloths you’ve been?” she 
shouted. “If I’d me way I’d shling yous into the street, so I 
would.” With outward semblance of quiet W. H. took his 
breakfast and then asked for his bill. The last item stood: “To 
laundering 2 tablecloths 1/6.” 

“That shilling and sixpence I do not intend to pay,’ he 
said. “Then you’d best not come here again.” “I had not 
intended to do so. I shall go elsewhere.” And he did and 
made faithful friends who welcomed him each time he came to 
Mayo. It was on one of these visits that Mrs. Heeney came 
to him with the rent of her small holding. She was wild-headed 
as a witch, her shawl fallen back, a reek of tobacco mixed with 
turf smoke in the air about her. “I wisht ye’d look at Timothy, 
me son, he’s lyin’ on me these months back,” she said, pushing 
the rent at him. “It’s the old leg has him massacreed.” 

W. H. went to the cabin where she lived and found a 
young man lying in bed, flushed with sickness, prisoned in his 
pain. He was clearly a case for a Dublin hospital and a skilled 
doctor. 
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“What way could we ever get to Dublin an’ the two of 
us never on a train before?” 

“Tll meet you at the Broadstone, that’s the Dublin sta- 
tion, and I'll bring you to the hospital.” 

Timothy Heeney was anxious to go. Had he not a 
brother in Glasgow? Travel was a daring that the young could 
venture. On the day of arrival W. H. found himself delayed 
and he did not reach the station until most of the passengers 
had left the train. The station master, who knew him, said: 
“'There’s a wild sort of woman from Mayo looking for you, 
sir, an’ she’s shouting and sobbing. Mebbe she’s not right.” 
At that moment a hatless, elf-locked woman rushed at him and 
seized him by the arm. 

“What are you at all,” she screamed, “leavin’ Timothy 
and me losht in the city?) My grief! that we should be ship- 
wrecked here an’ your honour forgettin’ us altogether. Oh! 
me poor helpless son an’ his widowed mother to be losht on the 
waves of the world.” 

Her clamour of grief sounded in his ears as he walked 
down the platform to find Timothy sitting on a luggage trunk. 
Soon a cab of the antique pattern clip-clopped its way from 
station to hospital. Later it fell to W. H. to give the widow 
from Mayo the doctor’s verdict. 

“The only hope for your son is to take off that leg as soon 
as possible.” 

Mrs. Heeney gave a howl. 

“Is it have me poor boy mutilated? I will not. Ill take 
him back on the night train.” 

“Do as you like. You can kill him if you choose. But 
have you any right to torture him? That leg is torture. Is it 
any good to him? Answer me that!” 

“Tt is not.” 

“Then if I promise you that I’ll get him a good leg, one 
he can use when he’s had his off, will you agree to that?” Mrs. 
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Heeney’s wildly roving hazel eyes met the agent’s. He had 
won her confidence in long years of rent collection and mutual 
kindness. 

“God knows what’s the besht. Ask Timothy, he’d know 
himself.” 

To the horror of the correct hall porter she drew a pipe 
from her pocket and puffed at it. But her superstition had 
been conquered and she went off alone to the little holding | 
somewhere near Ballina. And Timothy faced the operation 
and a slow recovery in the Dublin hospital, far from the moun- 
tains of Mayo, Nephin and the saint’s ‘Reek’, Croagh Patrick. 
Snipe soared and tumbled with that goat-like bleating of wind 
in their feathers which is called ‘drumming’, the most fairy- 
like sound of spring’s orchestra. The brown bogs fluttered 
their million flags of cotton grass and flaunted their gold- 
flowered asphodel before he hopped about on crutches. 
But in summer the time came for W. H. to redeem his promise. 
He had collected enough tickets from subscribers to secure the 
costly artificial leg and he and Timothy Heeney set out for 
London. 


In a hostel for such cases as his, young Heeney waited for 
his new leg. Meanwhile the agent took him about London on 
the top of a bus. Timothy, who had dreamed of nothing bigger 
than the grey, huddled town of Ballina, saw the city from end 
to end. He who had thought a fair at Ardnarea the hubbub 
of the world saw the Strand and Piccadilly and London Bridge. 
One night W. H. took him to the so-called White City, the 
fashionable pleasure place that year for London’s millions. In 
a boat the two crossed the lake whose black waters lengthened 
and shivered the reflections of a thousand coloured lanterns. 
The boy from Ballina was dismayed. He had never heard of 
the Venusberg, but its spell and enchantment lay on the glitter 
and mystery of the place. 

“Are you cold?” the agent asked. 
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“Tam not. But... but, it’s not natural. Id like to go 
back. Maybe it’s not right.” He was fingering the rosary 
beads in his pocket. 

So at last he went home to Ballina with his fine new leg. 
W. H. did not rest until he had found him a place with a sad- 
dler and Timothy knew the best joy of a man’s life—work. 
He kept it for two years and then the tubercular trouble took 
him again. He returned to Dublin but nothing could be done 
and he died. W. H. sent a telegram to Mrs. Heeney offering 
to have the funeral in Dublin and to arrange it himself. ‘The 
mother’s reply came to the office. “Send me Timothy Heeney 
on the night mail,” it ran. Nothing further could be done that 
night. The next morning an agitated servant knocked at the 
agent’s door. “Sir, they say there’s a woman sitting on the 
steps of the office asking for you and she won’t move till you 
come.” W. H. went off at once. As he came down the street 
he saw a huddled figure in a shawl. The profile turned to- 
wards him was that of elf-locked Mrs. Heeney. She was 
smoking her pipe. 

“T’m waiting for you,” she said, “I want me son and I'll 
take him. Let you settle it for me.” 

“I’ve asked the officials. ‘They won’t reduce the price. 
The train journey for the coffin will cost eight pounds. How 
are you going to pay it?” 

“Pay it—how are you? It’s you that’s going to pay it.” 
And so ‘in the heel of the hunt’, to use an Irish phrase, Mrs. 
Heeney took her son’s body home to be laid in the county of 
his fathers. 

Again some months later she came with the rent and 
again she paused to talk. 

“T’ve had Christy terrible sick on me, but I cured him. 
My grief! that ever I let Timothy go to Dublin when the wise 
woman would have cured him as she did the brother.” 

“The wise woman? What did she do?” 
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came out of him an’ he’s grand.” 

The agent stared at her. “Isn’t it well the two of you 
aren’t in the dock for murder?” he asked fiercely. But when 
Christy was none the worse what more could he say? 

This story of the Heeney family has a postscript. After 
some years had gone by and not a’penny of the funeral ex- 
penses been repaid to W. H., there came a letter from Glas- 
gow from Timothy’s brother. It enclosed an order for the 
whole sum spent on sending the coffin to Ballina. “It is not 
right,” he wrote, “that you should be at a loss for this money 
and I am happy to be able to send it at last.’”’ Thus and thus 
runs a true story of an agent in the old days of landlord 
ascendancy. 

Again this much-abused agent was often consulted on 
matters of boundaries and the like. For example, W. H. was 
responsible for property in the wilds of County Wicklow. Two 
brothers called him to settle a bitter dispute about a field. These 
men of the hills may be men of silence as they walk the moun- 
tains and the moors where only the rustling heather and the 
crowing grouse break the utter stillness of a lone world. But 
when they speak it is with force and the brooding of bitter 
thoughts. The two brothers had fought with angry speech 
and worked themselves to a climax. 

“°Tis my field,” said the one. The other looked at him 
with baleful eye and lip curled like a fierce dog’s. “Will they 
have you in hell?” he asked. “And is it you that’s going to 
keep me out?” snapped the brother. 

The loneliness of “the back hills” is the motive of Synge’s 
play, The Shadow of the Glen. He came of a Wicklow family 
and tramped those hills himself. The names of the villages 
were music to him—Ballinaclash, Aughrim, Greenan, Glen- 
malure. His tramps and herdsmen and serving girls had been 
his company often. When he wrote of the shepherd who went 
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mad with the loneliness and the mists when winter comes and 
the shadows fall early on the glens he wrote of the land that 
he and his forbears knew. W. H. knew these mountain 
farmers and their customs. In his earlier days there was a 
rent-system in these mountain holdings of Wicklow called the 
Stint. Now the mountainy sheep is no tame creature like his 
cousin of the plains. The mountain sheep goes where he wills; 
no walls and fences can stop him. The mountains are his heri- 
tage and he cares little for the yapping reproofs of the sheep 
dog. ‘Trespass cannot be met in the manner of the plains. So 
the system was for each township to brand its own sheep on 
the first of October. Each township was communal grazing 
for its own sheep. All unbranded sheep were trespassers, as 
were sheep that strayed from their own townland. In summer 
when the farmers cultivated the enclosed ground the sheep 
went to the out-mountain or to the commonage of the Curragh 
of Kildare. To the land-owner and his agent the sin of poach- 
ing has no excuse and the sort of romantic sympathy that you 
or I may feel with poachers and smugglers, as picturesque 
sportsmen, is not for them. Poachers were nearly as common 
as the rabbits they poached in the days of the land-agent. 


In a wild domain among the Dublin mountains the poach- 
ing had grown beyond limits. W. H. had just been taking 
counsel with the owner’s gamekeeper about the matter when 
he spied a young man, gun on shoulder, with three rabbits 
slung across his back. He kept pace with him, the far side of 
the hedge, treading softly. Ata gap they met. The agent 
demanded the man’s licence and his name and address. The 
poacher was, it turned out, a noted Sinn Feiner in the days 
when ‘a Shinner’ was a power and a dread. There was a 
moment when this notable threatened to shoot the agent, as 
others have done in fact. W.H. put up a bluff that succeeded 


and ordered his poacher to walk in front of him. At this 


ment the gamekeeper joined them. “You villain! Have I 
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caught you at last?’ he shouted, and they grappled. The 
keeper was like to get the worse of it, so W. H. knocked the 
poacher under the chin, just enough to break his hold. Then 
the keeper blew his whistle, again and again. At last a con- 
stable appeared, a reluctant constable who eyed the catch and 
said that it was none of his business, that it would be best to 
consult the sergeant. Off they went to the barracks and the 
agent charged the young man with poaching and having a gun 
without a licence. 

They met again in court some time later. At the door W.H. 
was handed a writ summonsing him for assault and damage 
to the extent of £500 to the poacher. The magistrate took the 
usual very mild view of the poaching incident and fined the 
offender five shillings. 

The next meeting was a more serious one. A Sinn Fein 
poacher was sure to be a popular figure and for the agent any 
sort of brick would do. An excellent hurler of bricks was the 
counsel for plaintiff, a lawyer, notorious for his bitter tongue, 
his wit; his brow-beating, brain-tangling examination. Here 
was a splendid case against the popular enemy, a land-agent. 
The story was worked up well: here was a tyrant, the oppres- 
sor of the countryside. “Why!” exclaimed the lawyer, “they 
must ask his leave to breathe, they go in terror of their lives 
when he is about. And here was his victim, a quiet, decent 
young man out for a walk in the spring weather. But he had 
not got leave from the bully, this tyrant here. This man 
grudges him his sport, his simple pleasures, he snatches his 
gun. He attacks him, gentlemen of the jury, he throttles him. 
With his last breath my client shouts for help and the bully 
desists from murdering him. But it is only that he may do 
worse. He will shame him before his neighbours. He drags 
him in ignominy through his native village, shaming him before 
the kindly folk who have known him boy and man since he 
grew up in their midst.” 
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The day was hot and counsel paused to quiet his own emo- 
tion, drink a little water and let the story sink into the hearts 
of the jury. The chief justice sat solid and unmoved, the very 
picture of sound judgment waiting the moment of relaxation. 
The case was deferred till the next day. ‘Then it was the turn 
of the chief justice to speak. 

“It is,” he said to the jury, “a very moving story that you 
have heard, presented with the well-known eloquence of the 
plaintiff’s counsel. But I have been thinking it over in a 
matter-of-fact way and certain sides of the story surprise me. 
Now you have heard that the plaintiff was nearly strangled by 
the defendant and that he shouted for help ‘with his last 
breath’. But why, I ask you, with his last breath? Why not 
with his first? Again, counsel speaks of the ignominy of the 
plaintiff’s passage through his own village, dragged by the 
defendant. But I find that in fact there is no village, so that 
the story loses something of its force.” Damages of £5 were 
awarded to the popular hero but the laugh went to the agent. 

Catching poachers was one sport to him and nabbing tres- 
passers was another. Much of this work lay near the town of 
Athy in the south of County Kildare. Here he had his own 
farm. It was his business to rent turf banks on the bog to ten- 
ants, to prevent trespass, to keep up the bog roads and to have 
the bog river drained. It was the business of the bog-dwellers to 
outwit him, to take the turf without payment at such times as 
he was safely out of their way. In all rural districts news 
spreads in a manner almost supernatural. W. H. had scarcely 
reached the town before the bog, six miles away, was aware 
of it and the trespassers were taking cover. If wariness 
opposed him W. H. could be wary too. His own farm home 
had been burnt in that period so suitably called “the trouble- 
some times” or “the Crossness”’. So he needs must sleep in 
the hotel. When he was unpopular the hotel had refused to 
shelter him. But on this night he found a bed. The news of 
his movements was well known on the bog and every cabin 
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near it. He was going up to Dublin by the morning train. 
Indeed he told the Boots to be sure that he was called in time 
and had his breakfast punctually. How strange then that he 
lingered over his porridge and his bacon and eggs. “You take 
my bags ahead to the train,” he urged the porter. The Dublin 
train came in. The porter was there with the bags but no 
W. H. to take his seat. 

“He’s just after me,” the porter begged the guard, “give 
him a minyit.” 

“TI will so. I wouldn’t disoblige the gentleman for two or 
three minutes, he’d always be a little after time.” 

The two men lingered in converse watching the entry but 
the minutes passed and the guard unfurled his flag. 

“T couldn’t hold her a moment longer,” he said, “not for 
the queen herself. Duty is duty an’ you'll tell him to be in 
time for the next train. Let her go.” 

But while the bags went off in one direction W. H. had 
slipped out in the other, mounted a car and made off in haste 
to the bog where the unsuspecting trespassers were driving 
their little ass-carts well laden with ill-gotten booty. They 
met the agent face to face this time. 

Many there are in these days that would rather deal with 
a human being like a land-agent, tempersome perhaps but 
familiar, than with the dispassionate Board that has its being 
in far-off Dublin. 

A great gulf lies between the old Ireland that the land- 
agent knew and the Ireland of to-day. War, civil war and “the 
Crossness” make the gulf that separates to-day from yester- 
day. There was a period when W. H. had threatening letters, 
heard shots in the dark, saw his hay burnt, his house burnt, his 
orchard trees beheaded, but being every whit as Irish as his 
enemies he walked the roads by night and day, refused to lose 
an inch of his ground, and so earned that grudging respect 
which has really been the heritage of the land-agent in a 
troubled land. 


THE GENETICIST AT BAY 
(A DISCUSSION) 


By R. O. Karu 


ELE other day a friend of mine who is in business prompted 
me with this remark: “I see that the Lieutenant-Governor 
and the Minister of Health of Ontario are advocating steril- 
ization of the unfit and that other prominent persons are 
referring to our success in breeding horses and saying that we 
should do something about men. I’m disposed to agree with 
them but I should like to hear the opinion of specialists in 
heredity.” 

“Well,” I said, “insofar as the principles of heredity and 
the characteristics of human society are known, there is no 
need to express opinions any more than that one should say 
what he thinks of the law of gravity. If the principles are 
explained, an intelligent man like you can reach his own con- 
clusion. He will find, in fact, only one to draw. But where 
ignorance prevails we have a field for emotional reactions.” 

“YT admit I am ignorant,” he said, “but is knowledge avail- 
able?” 

“Yes, it is. The study of the principles of heredity and 
their application in plants and animals constitutes the science 
of genetics. The appeal to apply notions about this is eugenics. 
The one is actuated by the motive of learning, the other by 
that of doing. Kugenics is a cult, a movement. Its followers 
assert that they are acting on the principles of genetics. Here- 
tofore geneticists have confined their utterances to their own 
field. But the worm is turning, and, one after the other, lead- 
ers in this field have been remembering that they are men first 
and geneticists afterwards, and they who show that they know 
little of genetics, continue to appeal to the public for action.” 

“T take it,” he remarked, “that this worm is champing at 
the bit. What exactly have you against these eugenists? Why 
shouldn’t we carry out their programme?” 
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“Let me remind you,” I replied, “that I said just now 
you should draw your own conclusions. Suppose I answer 
your question by giving you the facts. It won’t take long to 
tell you all that is needful. 

“The principles of heredity were discovered in 1865 by 
Gregor Mendel, lost, and rediscovered in 1900. Since then 
much has been learned and these principles abundantly con- 
firmed. They apply in plants and in animals generally and in 
man. Mendel crossed different strains of peas. He found 
that his hybrids displayed only one of a pair of contrasting 
characters. ‘The other was invisible and was called recessive, 
but the determiner or gene for that character was not lost. 
When the hybrids were inbred the recessive character appeared 
in some of the offspring. Hybrids which have these invisible 
recessives are said to be heterozygous. Now in a cross-bred 
population such as the human race all individuals are hetero- 
zygous for many genes. If inbred the recessives crop up.” 

“What is the general nature of these recessives?”’ 

“You can deduce that from the reflection that since they 
do not appear normally in a cross-bred population they will be 
shielded from life’s wear and tear. They may therefore be 
harmful while the contrasting or dominant character, being 
always exposed, must be useful or at least tolerable, otherwise 
their possessors cannot survive.” 

“T can see that, but I should like to know where these 
recessives come from.” 

“The origin of the genes is quite obscure but we know 
that they change from time to time into quite different genes. 
We call these changes mutations. Now it is a fact well known 
to geneticists that all or nearly all mutations are recessive and 
that they are haphazard in kind and usually are harmful in 
nature. What else could you expect of random changes in a 
complex organism? Occasionally they are useful and hence 
progressive in an evolutionary sense. So we see that inbreed- 
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ing a cross-bred and therefore heterozygous stock will produce 
defectives.” 

“But how do the breeders produce their superior types?” 

“They do so by mating those individuals most like their 
ideal or by crossing two which have desirable characters, one 
of one sort and the other of another. They then inbreed and 
select among the offspring. It is a simple matter to discard 
the weaklings that appear among their plants and animals. 
But, if such a procedure could be carried out m man, what 
would be done with the defectives we would get?” 

“TI don’t see how we could carry out the policy of animal 
breeding with man,” said he, “but I don’t understand why it 
should be necessary. Like produce like. All you have to do 
is encourage matings and births among the fit and to discour- 
age them among the unfit.” 

“That would be a big problem in itself,” I replied, “but 
I am afraid you haven’t been very attentive. Haven’t I just 
shown you that, in heterozygous stocks, like produce unlike? 
Don’t you know of cases of black sheep in good families and 
also the reverse? Please remember that the doctrine that like 
produce like applies rigidly only to pure-bred stock and that 
with us it is full of exceptions. 

“But that is not all. Heredity by itself cannot produce 
anything. It must work with its surroundings, its environ- 
ment. Not only has the outside environment profound effects 
but also the genes provide an internal environment where they 
interact with each other to produce characters which are often 
quite different from a simple combination. Nor can we regard 
recessives as completely invisible. Often they are brought into 
expression by changes in environment, and they too are sub- 
ject to gene interaction.” 

‘What do breeding practices produce?” 

“They give us narrow, rigid specialists, suited only to an 
environment which does not vary much. You know how these 
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thoroughbreds have to be pampered. Now how could we get 
on with society consisting of such creatures? You would have 
to have a superior governing class, and where would you get 
that? What we need is versatility,—a vigorous adaptable 
people. That can be found only in a heterozygous population 
and that is produced by precisely the conditions that we now 
have. 


“T know that there are people who are not satisfied with 
potentialities that require patience and unfailing endeavour 
to develop along various lines. They want a short cut. They 
would like to get people—other people—ready-made to speci- 
fication. They have their eyes on a perfect society and would 
make men into slaves or cogwheels to get it. If you are inter- 
ested in Utopia, you should read Aldous Huxley’s Brave New 
World. You will be so repelled by that dreary picture that 
you will be glad to live in an age when significance is attached 
to the individual rather than to society.” 


“I have a good deal of sympathy with that attitude,” said 
he, “but what of the poor unfortunates to-day? Why not 
sterilize the unfit and thus relieve posterity of the burden we 
are carrying? ‘This is a practical problem.” 


“So it is,’ I replied. “Let us deal with it in a practical 
way. In the first place, a great many defectives are produced 
by normal parents. In the second, it has been shown recently 
by one of the two most careful investigations of mental de- 
fectives that have been made (that of a British government 
commission) that, where both parents in each case were feeble- 
minded, more than half the children were normal. It is obvious 
either that feeble-mindedness may be produced by environ- 
mental conditions or that, if hereditary, it is transmitted in 
ways not yet understood. This commission opposed com- 
pulsory sterilization. The same finding was reported the next 
year by an equally eminent American commission which 
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reported in addition that the feeble-minded are not becoming 
more numerous.” 

“But why not sterilize the defectives anyway? It won’t 
do them any harm.” 

“I retort, why sterilize them? If they must be supported 
by the state they can be maintained much more cheaply in 
institutions than in separate homes. In these institutions the 
sexes can readily be segregated and so there will be no repro- 
duction. If sub-normal people can support themselves they 
are performing a useful function in society and have the same 
rights as we. Why get excited by the existence of people of 
low mental ability who can work? Somehow the menial and 
mechanical tasks of the world must be done and there is no 
indication that simple machine tending, for example, is going 
to be in less demand in the future. Such work would drive the 
intelligent to desperation. Besides, if the environment in many 
cases makes defectives, and we know it does, why not concen- 
trate on the environment? Here is something well worth 
doing.” 

“But if the majority of the people want to impose steril- 
ization, why shouldn’t they?” 

“They don’t want to and they won’t if they know the 
facts. And there is another reason why they shouldn’t. We 
have a large minority which is opposed to sterilization on 
religious grounds. Minorities have rights that should not be 
ignored and if you don’t believe that you would find in prac- 
tice that you couldn’t ignore this minority. Why should we 
return to the dark ages of religious strife unnecessarily?” 

“But eugenists say that the cream of mankind is coming 
to the top and is being skimmed off through differences in 
death rates.” 

“There are significant differences in death rates, too. 
Besides, I believe that the birth rate differential is disappear- 
ing. Birth control began at the top of the ladder and is 
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coming down. While I am concerned about attitudes, I am 
not alarmed about trends because the advance of science may 
easily upset them. It is possible now to remove eggs from 
rabbits, fertilize them in dishes, implant them into other rab- 
bits, and have the young born normally by these ‘foster 
mothers’. Haldane has even predicted that eventually all 
human beings will be incubated in laboratories or ‘hatcheries’, 
and Huxley has based his new world on that idea. I think 
we ought to act on present conditions and not with an eye to 
the distant future whose circumstances we cannot know.” 

“So you regard the eugenists’ agitation as a hullabaloo 
about nothing?” 

“Not entirely. The eugenists are barking up the wrong 
tree, but they are calling attention to a state of affairs that 
demands redress. Real improvement, however, is to be sought 
by humane considerations of human rights and not by coercion 
of society’s victims. 

“A perfect society would be a deadly failure for its hap- 
less human ants. Real values exist only where the individual 
feels free, and improvement in society should be sought by 
improving the conditions of the individual. Although we have 
made great progress, there is still a long way to go and the 
course is hard. We have had a most unfortunate but salutary 
experience recently with one attempt at a short cut—prohibi- 
tion. Why try another? Why can’t we learn that goodness, 
the supreme value, can come only from within, not from 
without? “The kingdom of God is within you’.” 

“But would you not resist violence?” 

“Certainly. Violence within the state is advocated and 
practised only by a very few. Those people must be kept 
harmless by force.” | 

“And violence by other states?” 

“That is a big problem but it is a fact that war is pre- 
vented at present only by power. Let us hope that reason may 
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prevail in this field, too, and that world peace will be main- 
tained in the future by international law made by free states 
as internal peace is kept in the democracies now. . .” 


Next day my friend said to me: “You talked lke a 
preacher last night and I must say you were very plausible. 
Almost I was persuaded. But when I came to and looked 
about me I wondered if you weren’t just another of these 
propagandists.” 

“I agree,” I replied, “that there are many able people 
who differ with my view of man and society. In that field I 
admit that principles have not been established beyond per- 
adventure, but I do think that coercion in the past has brought 
misery and failure and that it is bound to do so when one part 
of the public rules another part arbitrarily, no matter how 
desirable the end in view. ‘The trouble comes when people 
want to achieve something good rather than to be good. 
Putting the end before the means makes idealists inhuman. 
All virtue vanishes in the lust for ‘liquidation’. Propagandist 
or not, I say that means determine the end and that catharsis 
by the state is not possible. More than the Sabbath was made 
for man.” 

“Well,” said he, “I like your attitude but I still think we 
are faced with a practical problem and that sterilization and 
attention to eugenics is the logical solution. The world is 
moving on and doing nothing now is doing something wrong.” 

“I agree with your last sentence,” I concluded, “but I 
maintain that by following the exhortations of the blind and 
leaping without looking we should be acting disastrously. 
What we ought to do is to investigate. What we need is more 
knowledge, and more people acquainted with what knowledge 
is now available. May I remind you of that fellowship you 
promised to endow for the encouragement of research?” 


LATIN IN SCHOOL 


By Moray St-JoHn MAcPHAIL 


MO amas will not be put down; there is no study so 
apparently useless as Latin that so successfully balks 
both the outright effort to do away with it entirely, and the 
more delicate device of making it optional. Such persistence 
cannot fail to win admiration, and to arouse curiosity as to its 
possible causes. Perhaps not the least of them is that all who 
are really at home in the world of thought and inference find 
it no great task to attain moderate proficiency in Latin; they 
may even take pleasure in it, and find a strange satisfaction in 
manipulating this stiff, leathery material. For hundreds of 
years after the fall of the Roman Empire, learned men every- 
where found common ground in Latin; Newton wrote his age- 
less piece in Latin, and even in the last century the mathema- 
ticlans Gauss and Jacobi used it as the natural language in 
which to give out their discoveries. ‘To this day the possession 
of Latin is regarded with awe by those who lack it, no matter 
how convincingly they may persuade themselves that it is 
really of no value; one-half of Christendom is accustomed to 
the use of Latin in religious observances, and there are many 
other indications that it is by no means so dead a language as 
its enemies pretend. Latin will take the traveller safely 
through the remotest parts of Europe, for he will always be 
able to find a village priest who understands him, provided 
the traveller uses the Italian method of pronunciation. Those 
who are adept can write anything they please in Latin, 
whether it be humorous verse or a sharp comment on the 
present condition of German universities. 

Yet Latin is far from being merely an elegant accom- 
plishment. Since every human activity rests ultimately upon 
the twin faculties, thought and speech, it is imperative that 
school children, whatever else they may learn, should become 
acquainted with these mysteries in as unencumbered a form 
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as possible. No one has yet found a better means of intro- 
duction than the ancient, closely related studies, Latin and 
mathematics. The student of mathematics must strive to 
attain quickness of imagination and real insight into the pro- 
cesses of thought; while the Latin scholar must find out the 
relations between idea and word, and between one word and 
another, for Latin emphasizes these things in a way that no 
modern language can. Under a good teacher, schoolboys will 
apply themselves to Latin and mathematics with eagerness 
and pleasure; moreover, they can learn these subjects, and 
profit by them, long before they are old enough to grasp the 
underlying principles, just as a child can see the force of the 
fable of the goat in the well long before he comprehends the 
general notion of foresight. ‘The aim in studying Latin and 
mathematics is to acquire not merely a well-stocked memory, 
but the mastery of a medium in all its detail; it is to this qual- 
ity that the two studies owe their vast power of developing the 
mind, and it is for this reason that universities must always 
demand them as a part of every humane course, and of many 
technical courses as well. 


Latin, like beer, is a complex organic product, dark and 
rich, imperfectly understood. There may not be much nour- 
ishment in beer, but it is extremely rich in vitamines, enzymes 
and mineral salts. Professor Haldane relates that on the 
island of Nauru, when beer was withdrawn from the natives’ 
diet by a too zealous teetotal governor, the number of infant 
deaths rose from seven to fifty out of a hundred, and did not 
fall until the natives were again allowed to brew and drink 
their favourite beverage. Interference with Latin may have 
equally disastrous results in its sphere; one can imagine stu- 
dents starving on the most lavish diet of English, Science and 
Economics, unless a tincture of Latin be added. 

It has often been claimed that Latin, aside from its great 
educational value, can be of direct usefulness in various ways. 
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The American Classical League has given an exhaustive list of 
possible uses, a list that includes the ability to understand 
Latin inscriptions appearing on buildings, memorial tablets, 
seals and coins; the development of right emotional attitudes 
towards social situations; the ability to read books written in 
Latin; greater ease in learning other European languages; 
and the power to write good English, with correct spelling. 
These suggestions are very attractive, and they are useful to 
remember in case a schoolboy should ask what is the good of 
Latin, but it is difficult to see how such great benefits could 
follow from a few years’ study of declensions, syntax and 
composition. The real value of Latin is still its educational 
value, and to obtain any of these other advantages would re- 
quire a system of supplementary classes. ‘These classes, once 
established, might indeed prove both useful and popular, and 
they might be thrown open to all who were interested, whether 
or not they were undertaking a complete study of the language. 

One thing that would be of value to many is a good 
reading knowledge of Latin, for there is no doubt that all 
writings in Latin may be read with far greater profit in the 
original tongue than in a translation, however good. The finer 
effects of literature are volatile, and evaporate in translation; 
many phrases that are moving and expressive in Latin are 
meaningless in English; and so simple an expression as pius 
Aeneas cannot be translated at all. Whether we call Aeneas 
pious, or dutiful, or explain in a foot-note what kind of man 
he was, the effect is lost. Furthermore, the student who 
wishes to examine his sources in such technical matters as law, 
philosophy or history is in no better case; for if he would gain 
a clear idea of what the ancient writers really meant, he must 
read their own words. 

However true this may be, it cannot be accepted as a de- 
fence of the few years’ study of Latin by schoolchildren, since 
many who have worked at Latin for ten years find themselves 
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unable to read it at sight with any degree of ease and pleasure; 
certainly they cannot read Latin as easily as they read French. 
Yet it has been found that six months spent in the systematic 
reading of Latin texts with the aid of that despised method, 
the literal translation, will enable anyone to read a work of 
ordinary difficulty without much trouble. A course of this 
kind would hardly suffice to make a Latin scholar, but it is 
the kind of course that might well be given as a supplement 
to a more extended study, and it might also be offered to those 
who have no interest in Latin beyond the reading of Latin 
books. 

Another plea that has frequently been made in defence 
of Latin is that a knowledge of Latin composition is needed 
for the writing of good English, and that a good supply of 
Latin words is needed for the understanding of English words. 
This again is inapplicable to Latin as commonly taught. It 
has been found by actual test that the study of Latin does not 
lead to much improvement in English, at least as far as 
knowledge of words is concerned, unless part of the work is 
expressly directed to this end. As for spelling, Latin is only 
a rough guide, as may be seen in the words ‘assistance’ and 
‘persistence’. Yet Latin was the language spoken by an ener- 
getic and practical race, and the study of it cannot fail to give 
insight into the nature of language and the problems that 
arise whenever ideas are to be expressed through words. A 
great deal would be gained by the study of a large number of 
Latin and Greek words together with their modern repre- 
sentatives in English and French, and this too could be pre- 
sented to those who were not very serious students of the Latin 
language itself. 

Every pupil in a secondary school should work at Latin 
for at least two years, if he is to take advantage of the power 
of this study to detect scholastic ability, and having detected 
it to develop it to the fullest possible extent. Afterwards the 
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student should be allowed, if he wished, to continue with the 
traditional Latin course, or to take such supplementary 
courses in reading or philology as might interest him. Latin 
must not be made completely optional, for many boys of high 
school age have no definite object in view; they are not sent 
to school to be allowed to do as they please, but rather that 
their wavering, half-fixed inclinations should be given a defi- 
nite direction. If Latin were not demanded, too many would 
avail themselves of the opportunity of avoiding it, and it would 
be a harsh indulgence to allow a boy of twelve or thirteen to 
shut himself out of the universities by his momentary indo- 
lence. It is the purpose of education to draw out the best man 
in the class, as well as the best that is in each man, and the 
assistance of Latin in achieving this cannot be neglected. 


LE MOT JUSTE 


By Grorce SCHNUPHASE 


WISH. It is the last lap and sound of a little wave, spend- 

ing itself on the gravel of the shore. And it is Lautmaleret, 
that German word for all imitation of the sound and action of 
nature and material in language and literature, polished down 
to a fine point. The Anglo-Saxon, coming upon this touch of 
descriptive colour in the lines of his book, takes it in his stride, 
thankful perhaps for a helpful lift of his imagination. But 
that will be all. To the German it is a revelation. 

The reader in exile, after overcoming first the difficulties 
of Anglicism or Germanism, of structure and idiomatic dif- 
ferentials, after having made his adopted language very much 
his own, still encounters a certain resistance or at other times 
a vacuum which at first he cannot define. It troubles him 
vaguely. And what is far more perplexing, while reading 
alternately through both spheres of script in their original 
texts, he detects the same disquieting obstacle in his own 
language. Here is something unsuspected. An imperfection 
in his mother-tongue? It seems as if the very foundations of 
its pedestal are shaking. It is little short of blasphemy. Still, 
the shaking persists. 

There are moments when the exile finds himself saying: 
what an exquisite sketch a German poet could have drawn 
here in sound and flow of language, and yet, often as not, he 
will have to admit, and very reluctantly, that the English 
version of a German passage would make a decisive scene out 
of an irreconcilable muddle. In short, swish. ‘There goes the 
little wave and no amount of doctoring with sound experi- 
ments or of hunting through its stock of some thousands of 
words in the Teuton’s dictionary can produce the German 
equivalent of its effect. He may circumscribe it, he may come 
very close to it, but not in a lifetime will he turn out the 
finished product. His own tongue deserts him. 
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Just to show how close he can come, let us examine the 
word zischen. The German g starts with an exploding ‘t’, 
followed up with a sharp hiss, and the mouth-filling sch rushes 
sumptuously through both sets of teeth, while the English ‘sh’ 
—try it—escapes through the lower part. Zischen is on the 
aggressive side, conveying a much too violent motion for a 
ripple; besides it lacks the velvety touch of the ‘w’. And so 
Swish it is. 

Leaving the shore let us mimic the running brook. It 
murmurs in English, still borrowing its modulation of tone 
from human language and thereby missing in exactness, but 
close your eyes, see the clear water run over white pebbles 
and hear it rieseln. Note the exquisite deftness of the / in one 
of its numerous combinations of which the German language 
makes masterful use. There is more realism and life in 
platschern, when the little creek falls over a stone, than there 
is in ‘splashing’, but on the whole I am willing to give to the 
English the palm of reproducing sound-effects of watery sub- 
stances most aptly, owing, no doubt, to the fact that they have 
so much of it. And mention of the sea reminds me that ‘swell’ 
and ‘wave’ are better than their congenial translations Welle 
and Woge, the first lift and swell; they are doing something 
under the surface, while the latter are rather looking on from 
above. But let us return to solid ground. 

I will now lead you into the wilderness. In the green 
dark forest grow the roots of the German language. Here it 
excels itself. None but a German could have written Ueber 
Allen Wipfeln ist Ruh. 

Before I lay waste to your pride, on noting a slight 
breeze in the tall cedars, I present you with the consolation 
prize of ‘soughing’. It is a sad little word with melancholic 
eyes. Its influence on your mood is mellowing and it makes 
you want to hear string-music, preferably cello. Its counter- 
part sduseln is a gay and carefree thing, somewhat light in the 
head, I fear. ‘True to my people’s mentality in being more 
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susceptible to gloom I would sooner listen to soughing, which 
consequentially, if that theory holds, should make an English- 
man, always looking on the bright side, prick up his ears, when 
he hears the wind sduseln in the trees. It suggests a fantastic 
audience leaning or rather listening crossways. Here is a tiny, 
precious, if shightly mournful gem of your language. And 
then you spoil it by afflicting it with the appendix: Can be 
pronounced suf. What insufferable taste, what utter disre- 
gard of its intoned expediencies. May it suffer the fate of all 
appendices. 

Meanwhile the wind gets up and, hark, a deep royal tone 
is borne in the forest, drawing nearer and nearer, that makes 
your heart tremble with delight. The English poet, feebly 
stuttering something like ‘rustling’, is overwhelmed and 
drowned by the majestic rhythm of nature’s own voice. Gen- 
tlemen, I give you das Waldesrauschen. 'This spruce-scented, 
full-throated, cheek-blown beauty represents, if I may say 
so, perfection of linguistics. No hard task for the German 
to construe it. ‘The woods fairly shouted it into his ears, as 
anyone can ascertain who has wandered through German 
Mischwald on a windy day. It has given name and distinction 
to innumerable poems, novels, country seats, bungalows, pubs 
and dugouts without exhausting the wealth of its charm. The 
very titles of Der rauschende Wald or Das rauschende Meer 
are in themselves poems of sound and rhythm, upon which, 
rauschend, we let the curtain fall. 

Paradoxically, one of the originators of this dialectical 
pearl, the oak, national emblem of the Germans, sounds far 
more gnarled and oaken as ‘oak’ than as Hiche. Things like 
that make one fathom despairingly the idea of a conglomerate 
of idioms comprising the pick of each. 

What always puzzles me is the cumbersomeness of a 
British thunderstorm. 'To the quick perceiving Briton, who 
wants to record the fact of lightning briefly, briskly and com- 
pactly, it must be rather irritating to have to resort to a whole 
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string of phraseology, instead of being able to fire it out with 
one verb. Yell S’blitzt and anyone present will duck his head. 
Now take that soft and fluffy effort of ‘lightning’. That may 
be good and fitting enough for sheet-lightning. To make it 
the real thing it becomes loaded up with additional luggage 
and becomes a ‘streak of’ or a ‘flash of lightning’, making it 
more unwieldy than ever. And then compare the Blitz, its 1 
squeezed so hard between two consonants that its abruptness 
blinds you, the z following instantly with the ferocious hiss of 
a snake. 

Rounding up this verbal electrical storm with a boom for 
a full-stop I leave you the choice between the trim, clipped 
‘crack’ of a linguadental, at the midriff slightly softening 
‘thunder’ and the raucous, jarring Krach of a voluptuously 
rolling Donner. Wiaithal, mark that eruptive ch at the end of 
Krach, not employed with Scottish moderation but bursting 
forth with zest and vengeance. Witness the remarkable feat 
of its emergence from a German throat, suggestive of splin- 
tering timber and falling debris. Truly, a magnificent per- 
formance. | 

The longer you look at the two kindred languages, the 
more they take on the resemblance of huge pictures. The 
English portrait is a somehow distant, veiled and subtle 
aquarelle, whereas the German canvas shows a vigorous inter- 
pretation done opulently in oil. Personally, though admiring 
oil, I prefer the water-colours. Before we conclude our ob- 
servations let us widen our scope, take two descriptions of 
battle and warfare, crawl into a shell hole in no man’s land 
and listen to the noise. 

What strikes the crouching reader most is the seeming 
remoteness of the English front line. The ‘crashing’ and 
‘booming’ appears to lack not exactly volume but rather 
tension, intensity, urgency and importunity. Shells blow up 
prettily with a thud as if to say: see, how restrained we are. 
I go so far as to suggest that this reserve could be expressed 
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in terms of a definite calculation of distance, say, 500 yards. 
Having adjusted one’s ears and mind to this measure, one 
immediately discovers that the resonator has been found for 
the aptness, beauty and rightness of the English rendering. 

Turn to the adversary. ‘There is no need of sensitive 
adjustment. He is there and we have no escape. Letting 
himself go, he slaps the oil on lustily. Straining your senses 
to the utmost he digs deeper into the sources of his tongue’s 
possibilities. Nearness, realistic transfer, stark truth, that is 
what he is after. And he gets it. Krachend, knallend, knat- 
ternd, prasselnd, rasselnd, fauchend, zischend, splitternd, 
brausend, sdusend, briillend, donnerndes Getdse, a cacophony 
of sound and fury rauscht over your head and batters you 
down. Watch the working of his mouth; lips, teeth, tongue, 
cheek and jaw in various combinations of close and joyful co- 
operation. You cannot help being fascinated by the hissing, 
clucking, scraping and puffing surprises that pop out of the 
German’s face. No one could possibly say that it is smooth 
and suave, the finer graces have fled, but it is true, it is real, 
it is condensed life and superb savagery. 


This leads us to different problems. I will put it bluntly. 
Conversation in English writing usually ranks superior to the 
German. It presents clear and unaffected oral discourse of 
that unpretentious kind you hear all day. Fictitious German 
characters talk either clumsily or coyly, cluttering up their 
speech with such fillers as schon, nun, ob and denn and wan- 
dering on in a roundabout way that has not the faintest re- 
semblance to their honest every-day-life patterns. Even the 
masters of impressionism fail when it comes to palaver. Can 
it be that, having moved heaven and earth in their effort of 
descriptive creation, they are suffering from a sort of emo- 
tional reaction and to find their dialogical bearings, eyes still 
out of focus, they fumble. With the sad result that those 
with noble inclinations labour solicitously to combine pathos 
and prose with disastrous effect. 
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To conclude let me exalt my native tongue in a mild way. 
It has rare qualities. Foremost among its virtues and defects 
are a razor-sharp efficiency, when seeking truth, and a vague 
floundering sentimentality, when it is concerned with the 
cosmos. Intent on exactitude, it does not care for such trifles 
as style and beauty. Will it allow beasts of burden to ‘eat’ 
and ‘drink’ like other civilized beings do? Certainly not. They 
must fressen and saufen, a vulgarity which its well-mannered 
colleague of the Anglo-Saxon faculty refuses to create. It is 
not nice; it is even uncouth and disgustingly vivacious. Yet, 
and possibly because of that, only in German, Dutch, and 
probably Scotch can one get gloriously drunk. Contemplate 
this with a wink if you will, but beware when an entranced 
sheen breaks out of German or its literary arbiters’ eyes. 
In the grip of the desire to embrace the universe, my father’s 
tongue succumbs to a fierce attack of humanitarian hay-fever. 
Then it gives birth to such reckless commonalities as Kraft 
durch Freude: ‘Power through joy’—such is the name of a 
great, government subsidized organization of a million mem- 
bers with their own fleet of ocean-going liners, which brings 
travel into reach of the underdog; an immensely useful insti- 
tution under a pompously flourishing name. It is like calling 
Lloyd’s ‘Gaiety through Variety’. 

Finally let us marvel at the finely chiseled word-pictures 
this language displays so often and ponder over their infini- 
tesimal nuances. Behold—die Orgel, a thundering fugue. The 
‘organ’ on the other hand is merely a musical instrument, 
though I am afraid only a bilinguist may detect its minute 
and yet so vital distinction. 

One might retort to all this that there are scores of 
academicians who could readily disprove my extemporale. 
There are, but my points I have not specified; instead I have 
written, German as I am, with a sweeping generality. 


NAVIGATION AND THE “SEAWAY” 
By D. D. CAtviIn 


HERE is one question concerning the proposed St. Law- 
rence seaway which, though it has been much debated 
among navigation men, has had little or no general publicity. 
It is this. Suppose the St. Lawrence to be opened up from 
Kingston to Montreal so that the big upper-lake steamers that 
can now reach Kingston (since the opening of the new 
Welland Canal from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario) could go 
on to Montreal and out to sea. It follows that ocean-going 
steamers of similar size and draught of water could then navi- 
gate the upper lakes. Suppose the seaway completed, what 
then? Would the big lake ships use it to go out to sea, and 
would ocean ships of similar size come up to the lakes? 

For years past there has been argument for and against 
the project, but almost all of it has had to do with finance and 
with electric power. Ought Canada to assume even a share 
of such a huge outlay of money? Should she develop only the 
wholly Canadian part of the power, lying within the Province 
of Quebec? Is Ontario right in pressing for the whole scheme 
despite possible international complications? What of pro- 
vincial versus federal rights, public against private ownership 
of power? And so on. 

There has been much less discussion of the navigation side. 
For instance, since the scheme was first talked of as a help in 
the movement of western grain, not only has the Fort William 
to Montreal rate fallen to half, or less, of that used for the 
early seaway figures, but the Vancouver-Panama route has 
become a very serious competitor of the St. Lawrence route. 
The line of division from west of which Vancouver-Panama 
is the cheaper route to Europe, has been moving steadily east- 
ward across the prairie provinces. The Erie Canal from 
Buffalo to Albany has been enlarged and the pull of American 
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Atlantic ports thereby increased. The new Welland Canal 
has presented the United States, wholly at Canada’s cost, with 
a chance to build a second barge-canal from a big-lake-steamer 
terminus on Lake Ontario, perhaps Oswego, to Albany, and 
so to increase further the pull of U.S. seaports. And there is 
the Churchill-Hudson’s Bay route for what it is worth. In 
fact, many lake navigation men believe that the St. Lawrence 
has definitely passed its peak as an outlet for western grain. 

Our fundamental question goes behind all these consid- 
erations. It is even more pertinent to-day, in view of the 
changes in the situation just outlined, than it was when the 
seaway was first discussed. ‘To repeat: suppose the seaway 
were completed, would its promised large-scale ‘through’ 
water-borne traffic in both directions, without breaking bulk, 
come into being? Would the big upper-lake steamers go out 
to sea, and would ocean steamers of similar size come up to 
the lakes? Or would some new type of ship be evolved to do 
this through carrying? | 

Prophecy is always dangerous, but the answer of many 
navigation men, to all these questions, is no. If this negative 
seems surprising, note again the wording of the questions so 
answered. It is not contended that there would be no through 
navigation—that would be nonsense. From the day of the first 
St. Lawrence and Niagara peninsula canals there has always 
been some through trading in small ocean-going vessels, and 
even in lake vessels. There are Scandinavian ships now 
carrying wood-pulp from Baltic ports to Chicago, and taking 
American exports back. But what is asserted, as the opinion 
of many experienced navigation men, let it be repeated again, 
is that the seaway will not become a through route as a 
part of large-scale lake-and-ocean cargo carrying by lake 
steamers, ocean steamers, or any new type of ship. 

There are real reasons for this opinion; it is not mere 
business conservatism, the desire of shipowners to be free from 
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radical changes in their accustomed routes. There are matters 
of insurance, of different laws for crew and hours of work, of 
balancing cargoes in the two directions, of the short navigation 
season on the lakes and more especially on the St. Lawrence. 
There is the fact that much bulk-cargo space is available, at 
very low rates, in ocean passenger liners out of Montreal: 
liner space is also a factor in the pull of American Atlantic 
ports, already mentioned. But the basic reasons, which will 
be set out briefly, are the great and essential differences be- 
tween two types of steamer, upper-lake and ocean-going. 

Let us examine some of these differences. The average 
dimensions of ten modern American and Canadian upper-lake 
steamers, taken from Lloyd’s Register, are: 533 feet long, 58 
feet beam (width), 2742 feet moulded depth, with engines 
averaging 303 horse-power (Lloyd’s rule). Equivalent fig- 
ures for a score of ocean-going freighters, of British, C.P.R. 
and Scandinavian ownership, are: 427 feet long, 55 feet beam, 
32 feet deep, with 533 horse-power. It requires no engineer- 
ing training to realize that the shorter, narrower, and deeper 
ocean type is a much sturdier vessel than the lake type, or to 
notice that the engine-power of the ocean steamer, though she 
is smaller, is nearly twice that of the lake steamer. 

Now consider the general arrangement of the two types. 
The upper-lake steamer has her boiler and engines as far aft, 
and her bridge as far forward, as they can possibly be put. 
Between these two extremes her single deck is open, bow to 
stern, and has a continuous series of hatches at 24-foot centres. 
This hatch-spacing corresponds to the spacing of the loading 
and discharging units at the lake terminals. Except a few 
self-unloading coal-carriers, the upper-lake steamer is not 
fitted to take in or to discharge cargo with her own gear. Now 
the ocean steamer usually has her machinery and her bridge 
midships, and her deck-arrangement is not in the least like an 
upper-laker’s. The ocean steamer, except oil-tankers and 
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perhaps some other special types, has cargo-masts with gear 
for loading and discharging. 'The lake steamer’s masts are 
mere poles, forward and aft, to carry navigation lights. 

Consider what lies behind the development of the two 
types. Lake navigation, and lake-steamer design as a part of 
it, has been governed by the depth of water in the connecting 
rivers. On the upper lakes, where the big steamers were 
evolved and built (and where they had to stay until the new 
Welland Canal let them into Lake Ontario) the controlling 
depths were those in the Neebish cutting in the St. Mary’s 
River and over the “Lime-kiln Crossing” in the Detroit River. 
Again, there are only three kinds of cargo to be considered— 
iron ore, coal and grain. All three are true bulk cargoes. 
Other factors influencing upper-lake steamer design are the 
short voyages, the prevailing fine weather in the navigation 
season and the proximity of shelter in bad weather. Owing 
to the restricted draft of water and to the other conditions 
cited, the upper-lake steamer became a long, shallow, flat- 
bottomed ‘box’. The typical ocean-going freighter, on the 
other hand, is a ship of more traditional model, built to carry 
almost any kind of cargo, and to make long voyages at all 
seasons. The very different duties of the two types are plainly 
reflected in their dimensions, engine power and general ar- 
rangements. 

This recital of differences might be carried further but 
it would become detailed and technical. Enough has been said 
to back up the contention that neither type can do the other’s 
work properly. The upper-lake steamer is unsuitable for use 
at sea. The ocean-going steamer could navigate the lakes, but 
only at a great disadvantage in competition with the highly- 
specialized lake steamer and in using the equally specialized 
lake ports. 

What, then, of a compromise type of ship, designed 
specially to do this ocean-canal-lake carrying, without break- 
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ing bulk? Such a type could be created, but it is unlikely that 
this will be done. For, remembering the wide differences 
between the two existing types, it must follow that the nearer 
the compromise type approaches the lake type, the less could 
it compete at sea, and the nearer it approaches the ocean type, 
the less would it be suited to the river and lake work. 

Now if large-scale through lake-and-ocean carrying, in 
both directions, did not result from the completion of the sea- 
way, then the present two transhipments, the first above the 
existing St. Lawrence canals (at Kingston or Prescott), and 
the second below them (at Montreal or Quebec), would 
merely become one transhipment at Montreal or Quebec. That 
is unless through carrying came into being, transhipment 
would not be eliminated, and insofar as navigation is concerned 
the existing St. Lawrence canals might as well remain. This 
system could be made to carry vastly more tonnage than it 
now does, at a fraction of the cost of the seaway, by duplicat- 
ing the locks. Moreover, there already exists a great number 
of steamers specially built to use this canal system (and the 
old Welland canal) at full lock capacity. As these steamers 
wear out, they could be replaced with a much cheaper type 
suited to the sheltered waters between Kingston and Montreal. 

The inevitable conclusion, if transhipment is not elimin- 
ated, is that the seaway is not really concerned with navigation 
at all, but is purely an electric-power development. And that 
is Just what most navigation people have always considered 
it to be. 


SAINT JOAN 
By W. M. ConacHER 


ISS Sackville West has added one more to the many bio- 
graphies of St. Joan of Arc.” It is nearly two inches 
thick and Joan lived some nineteen years. So many words can 
only be justified if they express a new point of view and do 
not repeat what so many biographers have already said. Miss 
Sackville West gives as a reason for writing this book that 
“the story contains a conclusion which is at yet unfound”. 
Evidently the recent canonization has made no impression on 
the author of such books as The Dark Island, All Passion 
Spent, and The Edwardians. 

It is a pity as Miss West takes such an interest in the 
inspiration of the Maid, that she does not quote more definitely 
what we do know from the Maid herself as to the origin of 
that information. Miss West seems to shun giving the Maid’s 
actual words although she recognizes that the message com- 
municated to Joan was gradual. It was not until after three 
or four years that Joan learned to her alarm that she was to 
go to France to lead men of war. This as Miss West recog- 
nizes gives a severe blow to the idea that it was a strong 
patriotic urge which led this girl of twelve or thirteen to see 
visions and hear voices. Miss West, however, says, “She makes 
us think and she makes us ask questions... We are left with 
the essential queries: Does God on occasions manifest Himself 
by direct methods? Is it possible for mortal man to get in 
touch with beings of another world . . . that certain beings have 
a receptivity so far beyond their fellows that we take refuge in 
such words as ‘miraculous’ and ‘supernatural’ ?” 

The explanation which Miss West favours is that put for- 
ward by Frederic Myers who in the elaboration of his theory 
of the “‘subliminal self”, which he enunciates rather as a new 
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interpretation of religion than a scientific discovery, quotes 
Socrates and Joan of Arc as the two great historical figures 
which exemplify his hypothesis. One may remark on this that 
it only pushes the obstinate questioning one stage further back. 
Myers is interested to know whether Joan with her visions, 
engine-drivers who have a premonition that a certain bridge is 
down, Indian half-pay colonels who ‘learn’ intuitively as it 
seems of the death of a relative across the seas, are tapping 
some mysterious force, a mental wireless, or are receiving 
a message from God. Myers inclines to a combination of 
the two views, although it is not clear if Miss West follows 
him, but if so it may be pointed out that this only dis- 
poses of the How, leaving the larger question of Why 
still untouched. Evidently Miss West thinks that Myers’ 
theory, reinforced by Sir Douglas Galton (whom Shaw 
takes as a witness for the purely materialistic view), will 
relieve her of the supernatural. Her difficulty evidently is 
that which Shaw explains so picturesquely: “My family habit 
being Protestant, I cannot believe that Joan was visited by a 
well-dressed gentleman calling himself St. Michael,” and as 
Miss West puts it, “It would simplify the whole problem if 
we could just believe that God sent three of his saints to in- 
struct Joan, if we could throw ourselves in short into the frame 
of mind of the good believing Christian.” Evidently Miss West 
is fairly amateur in these matters. Her scepticism is strictly 
popular. But if she had really read the 4,000 pages of the 
R. P. Ayroles, which I doubt, though she pulls him to pieces, 
she might have found that even a contemporary of Joan of 
Arc, the Bishop of Périgord, who gave evidence at the Re- 
habilitation Trial, did not think it necessary to believe that God 
sent three of his saints in bodily person to instruct Joan. “The 
spirits (or angels) assume forms, he says, which affect our 
senses and so make it easy for us to comprehend that which 
they wish to reveal . . . but it is not in the natural manner that 
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angels communicate with the souls of men. The operation is 
supernatural” (not by corporeal vision but by spiritual vision). 
I would suggest as a footnote to this that neither a visionary 
nor a mystic is ever able to give a complete account of their 
vision. ‘They are for a time on a higher plane. When they 
return to earth they have not the full vocabulary to tell what 
they have seen, any more than had the Apostles to explain what 
they saw in the Transfiguration. The issue in the case of Joan 
of Arc is clear cut. She claimed to come from God and speak by 
His command through the intermediary of His angels and of 
two saints. Of these she saw apparitions. She accomplished 
what she set out to do and died to vindicate her belief in the 
truth of her mission. Whenever her story is brought up, to 
whoever reads it with any attention and any seriousness, as in 
the case of Miss Sackville West, the obstinate questioning 
comes, ‘‘Can this indeed be true?” It is this fact I think, and 
that fact alone, that accounts for the continued interest which 
that story calls forth. One of the simplest and one of the 
noblest of Old Testament stories seems to be transplanted into 
the middle ages and although the middle ages have a thousand 
such stories of their own, ranging from the legends repeated 
in The Monks of the West to the story of St. Theresa and that 
of St. Catherine of Siena, yet none of them have the same 
clarity and stamp of authenticity as hers. That stamp of 
authenticity is only confirmed by the fact that the prime docu- 
ment of her history is in the Record of her Trial held by her 
bitterest enemy who condemned her to death. 

Since Miss Sackville West in her introduction puts this 
question of the inspiration of the Maid as being a major cause 
in leading her to retell the oft-told tale, it seems a pity that 
she did not concentrate more on that alone. As it is, her history 
is too ample and too prolix to hold the attention easily and too 
full of personal opinions unsupported by evidence to be con- 
vincing or impressive. One might even say that rather more 
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reticence in the treating of certain details where sex is involved 
would be in greater harmony with the subject itself. Anatole 
France may well be left as the supreme authority on these 
matters which are here of little account. A biography again 
should distinguish itself from history. It can throw overboard 
some of the baggage with which history is necessarily loaded. 
We do not, for example, need all the details of the siege of 
Orleans before Joan’s arrival. A biography again has the 
right to attempt some definite portraiture of the secondary 
characters involved; such indeed is almost necessary to inter- 
pret fully the central figure. With the Archbishop of Reims, 
with Bedford and with Cauchon the author is if anything too 
cautious and too objective. Surely it is necessary to make 
clear, even to underline, that Cauchon the judge was as purely 
a creature of Bedford as d’Estivet the prosecutor was of 
Cauchon, that Bedford must have the trial held for political 
reasons. Henry VI could not be crowned King of France 
unless the sacre of Charles VII was virtually nullified. Cau- 
chon himself said when confronted with some opposition: “The 
King told me to hold this trial and I will hold it.” (One can 
judge with what purpose.) It adds to one’s full appreciation 
of Cauchon to know that even in a Simonist age he out-did the 
rest, that he held seventy benefices of one kind or another, that 
it once needed the penalty of excommunication to make him 
release a collection that should have gone to the Pope. When 
such a man has been chased out of his own diocese by Joan’s 
adherents one knows in what temper he will set about judging 
her. 

In one chief respect Miss Sackville West seems at fault 
in her account of the Trial. The prosecutor d’Estivet made 
a bad job of Joan’s indictment after the examination of the 
Procés @office was over. It was done clumsily and carelessly. 
His malignity was only equalled by his stupidity. The result 
of this was that he could not get the quick and unanimous 
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assent of the jury of assessors to his demands. His charges or 
Articles of Accusation were revised by a committee on which 
he did not even sit. They numbered seventy and were reduced 
to twelve. The more absurd disappeared entirely. The new 
charges were couched in far more cautious language so as not 
to be in flagrant disagreement with the evidence. Miss Sack- 
ville West fails to bring this out at all, although it is a cardinal 
point in the trial. Another odd little mistake is to make the 
“Dean” of Rouen be Joan’s personal warden in the trial. ‘The 
obscure Massieu who filled this office was Doyen des Vicaires, 

Strangely enough she says that St. Joan was a hard saint, 
lacking the grace and charm of others who might be named. 
Surely it was no austere figure that knelt with the school 
children at Lagny before the altar of the parish church pray- 
ing for the babe that had just died. No wonder that incident 
is very briefly passed over. It was no cold, grim personality 
who worked the change she did in the attitude of many of her 
judges. It is a very human figure which breaks down sud- 
denly that morning when her slumber is rudely broken by those 
telling her she is to die that day, and who demands instantly 
and urgently that she may receive her Saviour in the Kuchar- 
ist, and then at the burning stake thinks rather of others 
than herself, warning the priest who held the cross to stand 
back from the fire in which her pure spirit is passing to its 
eternal reward. 

Miss West is a little unsatisfactory in her discussion of 
the ‘Sign to the King by which he was led to believe in her’. 
She assumes that the sign was given at the first interview, 
though the Chronique de La Pucelle says it was later. Accord- 
ing to the legend of this sign, which is possibly embroidered, 
Joan revealed to the King a secret prayer of which no one but 
himself could know. In it he had asked God, if he were lawful 
heir, to vindicate his right and if not to help him to get out 
from this turmoil and needless bloodshed. We can see, if there 
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was any truth in the story, the effect it would have on Charles 
when Joan told him God had sent her to say he was rightful 
heir and that she would help him to be crowned in Reims. The 
legend is rounded off in typical medieval fashion. Joan’s 
own testimony on the point at the trial is so confused and im- 
probable that it is generally put down as an attempt at an 
allegory. I would suggest that, as de Viriville says, it is ses 
dépositions dénaturées par la mawvaise foi de ses interroga- 
teurs. Any attempt to deal with the problem must sift the 
evidence to the limit. Miss West only gives a quasi-pontifica] 
opinion that she is inclined to think ‘there is something in the 
legend’. In discussing the question she says Joan’s intellect 
was nil. ‘This is a hard saying, not borne out by her able show- 
ing at the trial, not confirmed by les juges, nor by most of 
Joan’s biographers. 

Much of this may appear carping criticism. If it is so it 
is because when Miss West seems about to embark on novel 
and solid points of discussion she shelves them with mere 
‘opinions’. Edward Garnett falls foul of her for this in an 
able review in the London Mercury in which he also says that 
she is too given to judge the personalities of a former day as 
if they belonged to our own. 

Thus we have another added to the biographies of Miche- 
let, of Wallon, of Anatole France, of Mgr. Touchet, of Andrew 
Lang, of Lowell, of Belloc—unfortunately told for children. 
How strange it is that except for the first and to a certain 
extent the last, erudition has crowded out and cramped literary 
form and style. The living biography of the Maid still remains 
to be written. Miss West’s best contribution is the picture of 
a distant view of Domrémy. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND APPLIED ARTS 


By H. G. KEtTtTLe 


URING the month of February the Toronto Chapter of 

the Ontario Association of Architects, associated with the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, presented in the Art 
Gallery of Toronto its sixth biennial exhibition of architecture 
and applied arts. The exhibition showed in the long gallery 
and a small gallery over two hundred excellent photographs 
of architects’ work, buildings public and private, exteriors and 
interiors, presumably of the last two years. Divided among 
three other galleries were a number of models of houses, mod- 
ern store fronts, examples of landscape architecture, a very 
large model of the ‘House of German Art’ loaned by the 
German state railways, an exhibition of Steuben glass from 
New York and some of the original paintings and cartoons 
by distinguished British artists made for the interior of the 
Queen Mary. Further in the courtyard there were two full- 
sized comparative rooms, one in the manner of 1887 and the 
other of the present day. ‘There was perhaps a certain lack 
of dash in the architects’ work, in fact the Gold Medal award, 
Professor Arthur’s Canada Packers’ Plant, Edmonton (repro- 
duced in this issue), stood out in very obvious isolation. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that building has been hard hit 
by the depression and such buildings as hospitals and factories 
have been few and far between in the last two years. Seventy 
per cent of the exhibits consisted of homes of well-to-do 
persons where the architect is somewhat limited in scope and 
the result tended in some ways to resemble an exhibition of 
portraits. However as an exhibition it contained many fine 
things and merited several visits. 
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Two things arising out of the exhibition are, I think, 
worth comment and speculation. The first concerns interior 
decoration and was suggested by the juxtaposition of the Vic- 
torian room and the room of to-day. The two rooms were 
each L shaped interlocking so as to form a square unit, the 
Victorian being a drawing-living room, the modern a living- 
dining room. Now the interesting thing was that to many 
people, and most of them people who, like myself, are attracted 
by things contemporary and have ‘modern’ homes, the room 
of to-day suffered by the comparison. It may be admitted that 
the earlier one combined all the best features of its age and 
none of its excesses, with the result that in its own period it 
was a perfect gem. It is also true that modern decoration is 
comparatively inexperienced and experimental, but I would 
suggest that two criticisms of modern decoration in general 
can fairly be made. 

In the first place the complaints of ‘cold’, ‘clinical’ and 
‘not comfortable-looking’ are not always the expressions of 
dissatisfaction by those who are out of sympathy with modern- 
ism; they go much deeper. Modern decoration frequently 
clears away too many of the things that indicate contact with 
life, with the result that it seems to have no roots, no grip. I 
am not suggesting that we want a personal museum crowded 
with bric-a-brac, but I do believe that a living-room lacking 
vitality comes to the same dead end as abstract painting. It is 
significant that abstract pictures have been held to be suitable 
for the rooms of to-day. The modern decorator has reduced 
very considerably the number of pictures permitted in any 
room and has in some instances built a room around one 
painting, leaving large wall spaces blank. Beethoven when 
asked what was the most striking effect in music, answered 
“No music’, meaning presumably the measured rest or silence 
during which the inaudible rhythms connect to the following 
chord. ‘The same principle has its analogies in the empty 
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spaces in painting and in interior decoration. It is an excel- 
lent principle but obviously can be overworked. 

The second criticism is that the modern decorator, revel- 
ling in all the new materials at his command, frequently 
sacrifices taste to smartness. Modern interiors simply cannot 
afford lapses of taste since by cutting out distracting senti- 
mental and personal qualities they concentrate all the atten- 
tion on esthetic and functional qualities. 

The other comment arising from this exhibition concerns 
the applied arts. Now this was an exhibition which included 
three galleries of exhibits from outside sources while the 
Canadian applied arts were almost entirely neglected. ‘There 
is no reason why the exhibition should confine itself entirely 
to Canadian work. One appreciates the opportunity for 
seeing what is being done elsewhere and it is a pleasure to 
have seen the very lovely Steuben glass. But where was the 
Canadian applied art? Were the handsome steel doors for the 
Toronto stock exchange the only example of Canadian crafts- 
manship worth showing? What of the furniture, fabrics, and 
so on, produced in Canada in the last two years? Was the 
policy of the exhibition committee to limit the scope of the 
exhibition or were the Canadian products not good enough? 
Lenin once remarked to the congress of soviets that one fool 
can ask more questions in a minute than twelve wise men can 
answer in an hour. I may be that particular kind of fool and 
the committee’s policy is their own business, but I believe I 
am right in saying that the second of the above reasons led to 
the omission of Canadian products. If this is so, it is a state 
of affairs which should be remedied as soon as possible. 

If Canadian manufacturers are not producing things of 
good design, it means either that the consumer demands no 
better, or if he does, gets it from New York because the Cana- 
dian manufacturer is not employing and collaborating with 
artist designers. Both these conditions exist. One has only 
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to look around furniture departments to realize that the aver- 
age consumer makes few demands, and until that situation 
has changed the manufacturers as businessmen cannot be 
expected to do other than supply the apparent demand. The 
first step then is to educate the consumer in looking for and 
recognizing what is good in form, material and construction. 
While we all lay claim to a sense of humour, it is no use pre- 
tending we all have an instinctive feeling for good design; we 
certainly make no such claims for Latin and mathematics. 
The work of education is largely a job for the schools as part 
of their curriculum, a part to which increasing attention is 
being given in the more progressive institutions. 

It seems to me that probably the best way of stimulating 
public interest would be to organize an exhibition to consist 
mostly of machine-made, mass-produced articles to be as far 
as possible the sort of thing that the average consumer is 
likely to need and be familiar with. The Canadian National 
Exhibition does already cover much the same ground but the 
important thing is that somewhere the best of these articles 
should be grouped together and so arranged that it would have 
the same significance as an exhibition of Canadian painting. 
Such an exhibition might well come under the auspices of 
educational authorities. 

Meanwhile let us hope that the demand for finer articles 
will become sufficiently articulate to persuade more of our 
manufacturers to employ trained artist designers. We have 
competent technical schools only too anxious to supply the 
demand. 
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CANADA PACKERS PLANT. EDMONTON—EXPORT SIDING 
E. R. Arthur, Architect 





MODEL OF THE CLIFTON GARDENS FOR NIAGARA PARKS COMMISSION 


Landscape Architects: Dunington Grubb & Stensson, & Blake Irwin 


Pavilions and Pergola designed by W. L. Somerville, Architect 
Model by Fred Coates 
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BEDROOM FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS 
FOR MR. J. S. MCLEAN, TORONTO | 


Saunders & Ryrie, Architects 


The illustrations are published through the courtesy of the Art Gallery of Toronto. 
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IT 
OUR MUSICAL FUTURE 
By Frep R. MacKeican 


It is rarely that one finds occasion in standard historical 
works for even a thin smile, but surely the account of the 
parliament of 1371, given by G. M. Trevelyan in his England 
nm the Age of Wycliffe, contains matter that is highly amus- 
ing. This parliament, having removed the bishops on the 
ground of their incompetence in the conduct of the war in 
France, proceeded to raise the sum of £50,000 by levying a 
tax on each of the forty thousand parishes that were assumed 
to exist in England. Later it was found that there were only 
nine thousand parishes. “The ludicrousness of the mistake 
throws a lurid light on statistical knowledge in the Middle 
Ages,” says Mr. Trevelyan. 

Statistical knowledge is one respect, at least, in which we 
have made great progress since the Middle Ages. ‘To-day 
we should find it impossible to think intelligently about many 
of our problems if it were not for the streams of statistics that 
reach us almost daily. Authoritative figures as to govern- 
mental budgets, imports and exports, industrial and agricul- 
tural production, unemployment, traffic accidents and a host 
of other subjects, may affect profoundly the mind of the 
public. Not every field of interest, however, is illuminated by 
adequate statistical information, and music is one where the 
lack of it is acutely felt. 

There is a certain amount of information available re- 
garding music, which represents authentic figures or com- 
petent guesses. Many interesting statistics are forthcoming, 
for example, from the Federal Music Project in the United 
States, showing figures of astonishing magnitude as _ to 
musicians given employment, pupils taught, and so on; and 
information is obtainable, though not regularly published, as 
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to the many thousands of pupils taught in this country by 
our own educational institutions, such as the Toronto Conserv- 
atory of Music, and examined by them and by the Associated 
Boards of the Royal Academy and the Royal College of Music 
and Trinity College, of London, England. 

While these items cast some light on the status of music, 
yet it is impossible to turn to any comprehensive and regu- 
larly published figures that will give us a clear picture of the 
significance to us of this art as easily as we can obtain one of 
such activities as, let us say, newsprint production and gold 
mining. Nevertheless, the information available, coupled with 
ordinary day to day observation, establishes beyond all doubt 
that the swift onrush of music, during recent years, to a 
position of greatly increased importance in all civilized com- 
munities, represents a movement comparable with the most 
sensational advances in the industrial field; a triumphant pro- 
gress that has its immediate, though not its fundamental cause, 
in the scientific knowledge and productive power of industry. 

This is the position if one looks at music as a whole, dis- 
regarding its various subdivisions. But a false feeling of 
satisfaction may easily be created by failing to take account 
of each one of its aspects. The most important of these may 
be classed as listening, performing, creating, or composing, 
teaching and examining. Nor must one entirely overlook 
organization and finance, and the complementary literary and 
scientific activities involved in musical theory, history, bio- 
graphy and criticism. The question we Canadians must ask 
ourselves is where we stand, and what our prospects for the 
future are, in regard to each and every one of these features, 
all of which must continue to progress if we are to keep our 
place in the world. 

No such comprehensive survey can be attempted in this 
article; only a few of the most significant elements in the 
situation can be touched upon. One of these undoubtedly is 
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our position as listeners. Here we are extraordinarily fortu- 
nate, far more fortunate than Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa, because we have to the south of us a dynamo of 
musical performance, enormous in its capacity and of the 
highest quality, and its continuous output reaches us in many 
ways—by air waves, telephone wires, gramophone records, 
and the more prosaic railway coach and motor car. All this 
importation is stimulated and increased in effectiveness by a 
concurrent literary output in magazines, newspapers and, with 
even greater scope and power, over the air. ‘There is nothing 
in the least chauvinistic in this invasion, nothing in the way of 
mere propaganda. Practically all of it is entirely consistent, 
and indeed imbued, with a broad, disinterested devotion to 
music, free from any of those racial and nationalistic influences 
which now, unfortunately, play such an important part in 
some Huropean countries to-day, even in this most interna- 
tional of the arts. Our Canadian musical life should be 
greatly benefited by this Nile flood, and we should thereby be 
spurred on to intelligent listening, to effective performance, to 
significant and technically competent creation, and to wide- 
spread, thorough and sound teaching and examining. Whe- 
ther or not these results come to pass probably depends to a 
very large extent upon that powerful individual whom we call 
the man in the street. Much will depend on what life he thinks 
it essential that his country should have outside its material 
resources and activities. Without being in the least over- 
modest, we can surely admit that up to the present we do not 
seem to have experienced anything comparable to the urge 
that has stimulated many other countries, even small ones and 
also young ones, such as Mexico, Brazil and the Argentine, to 
seek for a high level of distinctive and original achievement 
in locally produced and relished works of literature and music. 
An unstudied and perhaps superficial opinion might well be 
that we have made more progress in science, history, painting, 
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sculpture and architecture than in these two arts. Granted, 
however, that the will now exists to advance all along the line, 
and to achieve full spiritual status as a people, we must recog- 
nize that, so far as music 1s concerned, there are fundamental 
features of the situation that are of a purely economic charac- 
ter. To be perfectly blunt about the matter, while there are 
various important musical activities which need no financial 
support beyond what can be obtained in the ordinary course 
from the public, for example through the box office, the key 
positions cannot be won and maintained, let alone advanced 
without money. 

Recently we have made a small, but encouraging, start 
in providing funds for basic, non-commercial, musical activi- 
ties. Education in music is beginning to receive not only 
more attention but more appropriations. Symphony orches- 
tras—the keystone of the musical arch—and other major, 
non-commercial organizations, such as operatic societies, are 
gradually increasing the number of their contributors and the 
amount of their contributions. Nevertheless, if proper statis- 
tics were available, they would unquestionably show that our 
financial contributions to music from governments, munici- 
palities, universities and other educational institutions, and 
from commercial corporations, living persons and testators, 
are far less than in other comparable countries, either abso- 
lutely or computed on comparable bases of population or 
national resources. ‘They would also reveal that in the dis- 
tribution of our dollars for education, social service and 
philanthropy, music here receives far less than in other com- 
parable countries. 

To remedy this situation action is required by the re- 
ceivers as well as the givers. Those laymen and musicians who 
are concerned in musical activities must ceaselessly strive to 
perfect their organizations from the business standpoint, and 
to avoid overproduction and excessive competition. In short, 
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through the strict adherence to broad, impersonal and far- 
reaching aims, and the establishment of confidence in the 
stability, permanence and future control and management of 
their organizations, they must not only strengthen their appeal 
for current financial support but also seek to end the extra- 
ordinary exclusion of musical activities which has heretofore 
prevailed in Canada so far as testamentary benefactions are 
concerned. On the side of the givers what we most need is 
more accurate knowledge of the facts and a far more wide- 
spread appreciation of their significance. And then there are 
our good old friends—examples and precedents. Inevitably 
there comes to mind in this connection a man whose services 
to music on this continent and elsewhere are inestimable. 
Though decidedly a mere layman in regard to music, and 
burdened, or perhaps one should say blessed, with many 
activities, Andrew Carnegie was one of music’s best friends. 
Often on his lips were the words. of Confucius: “Music, sacred 
tongue of God, I hear thee calling and I come.” May his 
example find its followers among us. 


Iil 
EX LIBRIS: FOR LIBRARIANS 
GEORGE HERBERT LOCKE 
By E. C. Kyte 


“What is good for a bootless bene?” said the clansman; 
and the answer came “Sorrow unending.” ‘The friends of 
George Herbert Locke, even under the oppression of personal 
loss, know well that to the world in its working hours no man 
is indispensable. ‘They ask for themselves, and may receive, 
little more when work is done than the power to slip away 
with minds not too much dimmed, and the grace to bear with- 
out ostentation what of physical pain may come to speed their 
passing. Yet they will now as friends except in thought the 
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loss of the man whom they loved, and feel that for him, at any 
rate, death and the lowered flag should have more observance. 
A big man, in every way; a great librarian, though he came to 
library work comparatively late in life, armed already with 
an administrative and educational record rich in achievement. 
A good fighter, always out in the open. A great friend, loving, 
lovable, generous, sparing in condemnation, quick to condone; 
alert of mind, eager of heart, planning always for the citizens 
of Toronto, of Ontario, of Canada. He would quote from his 
favourite author, Kipling, 


But Amorite or Eremite, or General Averagee, 

The people, Lord, Thy people, are good enough for me, 
and it is to the people that his life’s work was dedicated. Pri- 
vate misfortunes fell on him “great an’ sma’, But aye his hert 
abune them a’”’. They lessened his days and sapped his 
strength but did not dim his wit or mar his kindness; and now 
he has passed from us as a citizen soldier should, with his shield 
—and on it. 


One of the most excellent tributes that bibliography has 
paid to literature lies before me. ‘The book is a large octavo, 
bound in parchment, with leather cords. Its title page gives 
the compiler as Ellis Ames Ballard; the title runs “Catalogue, 
intimate and descriptive, of my Kipling collection: books, 
manuscripts and letters with reproductions of rarities. How I 
got them, why I prize them and what I failed to get; with 
inferences and opinions solely my own and probably wrong. 
EK. A. Ballard. Privately printed. Philadelphia, 1935.” The 
frontispiece is a reproduction of the well-known portrait of 
Kipling etched by William Strang. The pictorial border sur- 
rounding the title page is delightfully allusive with reference 
to Kipling’s creations. Mr. Ballard’s introduction modestly 
establishes his right to be called a collector; the book ensures 
to him the title of a bibliographer, the more honourable term. 
We begin with Schoolboy Lyrics privately printed at Lahore 
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in 1881. ‘Two examples, one of them Kipling’s own copy, the 
second that of his mother ‘bound in vellum . . . with ‘““Ruddy’s 
Poems, Lahore, 1881” printed in gold on the vellum binding’. 
We end on page 253, reading “I bring this catalogue of my 
Kipling Collection to a close with another cartoon from Kip- 
ling’s pen.” In between is a solemn and almost unbelievable 
catalogue of dainties, for analogue of which I must appeal to 
the store of cates in The eve of St. Agnes; treasures to com- 
pare with any in The King’s Ankus are here warmly displayed. 
Mr. Ballard declares that he has “never become guilty of sell- 
ing a private letter”, but he lists a number of Kipling’s that 
he has bought and declares himself to that extent particeps 
criminis. There are magazine articles by Kipling; there are 
pages of Kipling’s literary diary; there are early contributions 
to Indian newspapers; there is the Ballad of Ahmed Shah in 
manuscript, an item unique and priceless; there is—but why 
catalogue? It merely excites envy and an unchristian spirit. 
Omissions are few indeed. I can find no mention of the fact 
that some of the Jungle Book stories appeared in Jerome K. 
Jerome’s magazine T'o-day. I can remember reading Kaa’s 
Hunting there; it appeared in two instalments. Also I believe 
that some of the early copies of the Second Jungle Book con- 
tained the different ending of The King’s Ankus, in which 
Mowgli returns the ankus to the guardian of the treasure. 
However, these motes may be disregarded. Any possessor of 
Mr. Ballard’s wonderful, and beautifully printed, record may 
be proud to share the wealth of knowledge so generously 
imparted and to insist ungrudgingly that the finest tribute to 
our great British writer has come from the United States. 


It is not so much the fashion now to quote Charles 
Dickens, and even the well-known phrase of the fat boy: 
“Missus, I wants to make yer flesh creep” is not often heard. 
A librarian also should verify his references but should not be 
called upon to explain them. Yet in regard to the coming 
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changes that are foreshadowed in the world of books it is diffi- 
cult not to begin a paragraph with the quotation cited above. 

I have before me a paper on “Microphotographic Dupli- 
cation in the Service of Intellectual Documentation” in which 
is foreshadowed the end of the book as we know it to-day. 
After a few more years the publisher who has undertaken to 
print the results of the author’s toil will no longer need to 
consider questions of paper, composition and binding, but will 
reckon instead with photographic film and its attendant pro- 
blems of storage and distribution. Mechanisms for micropho- 
tographic duplication are already in process of development 
and are used in libraries as the result of co-operative research. 
These mechanisms include reading machines about the size of 
the ordinary typewriter. They give a large-sized, easily 
readable image from 35 mm. microfilms. This image, by means 
of a small monocular optical device may be taken one line at 
atime. The scientist when travelling will be able to pass film 
through this viewer at a rate to suit himself. We are told that 
such a device will sell for about a dollar. 

All that the publisher will need will be a camera for copy- 
ing the author’s typescript upon 35 or 16 mm. film. The film 
will then be reduplicated to make the number of copies required 
and these will be sent out to the booksellers. The purchaser, 
who of course will have his projector at home, will feed the 
film through this projector and will read the result, page by 
page, from any plane surface that may be convenient. The 
colour of the background may differ with differing authors. 
The general appearance of the bookseller’s shop will also be 
very much altered. Its walls will be covered with row upon 
row of small pigeon-holes, in each of which will be little boxes 
containing microfilm. Each box will have its author, title and 
description noted on the outside, and the possible purchaser 
will retire to the back of the shop and ask an assistant to put 
a few pages of the stock copy through the projector in order 
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that he may decide whether or not he is likely to be pleased 
with the work. In the case of best-sellers this will not be 
necessary. 

The above is hardly a fanciful picture but rather the fore- 
warning of facts that will be brought about within the next 
few years and that will certainly be far transcended before 
the end of the century. The benefit will be felt by our eyes; 
there will be no small type to strain them, and our minds by 
that time will be used to this very different bill of fare. Even 
now, the inter-library loan of scarce pamphlets and periodicals 
is being replaced by the distribution of microfilm at a cost of 
about one cent per page. It is easy to see that when the 
teacher is replaced by radio lessons from a common centre and 
the book is replaced by the film, a revolution greater even than 
that accomplished by the invention of printing will have come 
upon us. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
A UNITED EMPIRE FRONT 


At this present session of Parliament the question of the 
augmentation of our defence services will arise for discussion, 
under the estimates in that behalf. The expenditures on these 
services last year were as follows:— 


AYRE NAVAN eee ee $14,677,411.42 
Ain Defente ters ey eee 5,200,015.00 
POCA ke ee eee $19,877,426.42 

The estimates for this year are as follows:— 
ATMNVAANGGNaVV eel ee ee $22,3839,223.42 
(AIT pUCTONCE i eee ae eee 11,752,650.00 
Totalesic spe Bas $34,091,873.42 


The increase for this year in these three services is 
$14,214,447.00. The discussion which will take place will 
involve this increase, plus the question of policy. 

This increased sum is to be spent on reorganization of 
the land forces, increase in the personnel of the Naval and 
Air Forces, the purchase of new equipment, and something 
in the way of fortifications on both coasts. A preliminary 
skirmish took place in the House on January 25th last, which 
was important for the reason that it disclosed the grounds 
upon which the increase in expenditures would be supported 
and opposed. 

The Prime Minister was emphatic in his statement (page 
271 of Hansard): “I do wish to say at once that as far as 
the estimates presented to Parliament at this session are con- 
cerned any increase placed there has been only and solely 
because of what the government believe to be necessary for 
the defence of Canada and for Canada alone. The estimates 
have not been framed with any thought of participation in 
European wars. ‘They have not been framed as the result 
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of any combined effort or consultation with British authori- 
[No Peay 

The Minister of Defence speaking elsewhere has said 
much the same thing. The Prime Minister further said that 
he found three schools of thought in Canada—the first the 
Imperialistic School: “Those who hold this view link the 
Dominions irrevocably with the British Isles with respect to 
any decision which the latter may make in regard to war. 
That is the extreme on one side. ‘A thorough-going Imper- 
ialism’ it has been termed.” 

The second school of thought he found are the ‘Isolation- 
ists’ who hold that Canada should sever all contacts with 
countries at war, whether of the British Commonwealth or 
otherwise. The third school of thought are those who take 
the middle course, being neither “Imperialists’ or ‘Isolation- 
ists’. To this school the Government belongs, hence the de- 
fence policy for Canada alone. 

Mr. Woodsworth, for the C.C.F., identified himself 
with his party platform which contains, amongst a good deal 
else: “Such legislation will make it clear to the world that 
Canada is free to be neutral in any war, even one in which 
the other members of the British Commonwealth are en- 
gaged.” This, perhaps, clearly presents the Isolationists’ 
view. 

The Prime Minister designedly no doubt referred to 
three schools of thought, meaning thereby those in Canada 
who had given the matter some thought. He probably is of 
the opinion (in which there will be general concurrence) that 
a great body of Canadian voters, larger than all these three 
schools of thought, have probably given the matter no 
thought at all. 

The Prime Minister at the moment is mainly concerned 
with getting his estimates through with the least difficulty. It 
is not unkind to say that nearly all other considerations must 
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give way to this (the political point of view). The ‘Isolation- 
ists’, within and without Parliament, will oppose the increase 
just as they annually oppose any and all estimates for de- 
fence expenditure. ‘The ‘Imperialists’ will be pleased to see 
the estimates go through anyhow and will give their support. 
As well the Government should be able to drum up from the 
middle-of-the-road members sufficient strength to pass the 
estimates on the basis of no European entanglements or Km- 
pire commitments. 

Obviously, the Prime Minister and his friends think that 
a policy of collective security within the Empire would not 
be ‘good politics’. He and they may be right. Premier 
Baldwin, we remember, confessed recently that he knew two 
or three years ago that Great Britain was, and had been, in 
a dangerous position in the matter of defence, but that public 
opinion was not then ready for the rearmament policy. So 
that policy had to wait until the public mind could be pre- 
pared. 

The obvious purpose of these weasel words, “no Europ- 
ean entanglements and no Empire commitments” is to avoid 
discussion of the real question, which is, are the component 
parts of the Empire in agreement that they will come to the 
aid of each other in the event of war? If there is no such 
agreement or intention, then we are not an Empire and the ex- 
pression, “British Commonwealth of Nations” is meaningless. 
Let us not deceive ourselves. The conception of Empire is 
tested by war. The notion that we can be neutral when Great 
Britain is at war and still remain within the Commonwealth 
is nonsense. The slightest acquaintance with that part of 
international law which has to do with neutrality should make 
that clear. To be neutral in such a war we must get clear 
out of the Commonwealth. We must renounce the common 
kingship. We must haul down the Union Jack and we must 
enforce the law of neutrality against Great Britain equally 
with other belligerents. 
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A. few years ago a very knowledgeable friend of mine 
sat in the gallery of the House of Commons for some days 
and told me afterwards that the thing which impressed him 
most forcibly was the feeling of unreality which characterized 
the debates. This unreality is nowhere more noticeable than 
in the discussion of this very question, namely, our relations 
with the rest of the Kmpire. This is largely due to an in- 
heritance from our British forbears, namely, never face a 
major issue until you have to. And there are sound argu- 
ments to support this view. The best one is that it has usually 
worked. 

On the other hand, uncertainty in international affairs 
produces more trouble than any other single factor. The 
greatest contribution which any nation or group of nations can 
make to the peace of the world is a certain, definite declaration 
of policy. To-day, democracies are uncertain quantities be- 
cause of fluctuation of public opinion. Dictatorships are also 
uncertain because of the characteristics of the dictators and 
their tenuous hold on power and the varying needs of the hour. 
If Germany could have known for a certainty that Great Bri- 
tain would enter the late war against her; if Germany could 
have known that the whole Empire would stand united in the 
war, then probably there would have been no war, but Ger- 
many could not know because the British Empire would not 
say. 
3 What will foreigners think when they read this declara- 
tion of the Prime Minister that our defence arrangements do 
not contemplate European entanglements or Empire commit- 
-ments? Do we not encourage them to think that we are pre- 
paring to step out of the Empire at the first sign of conflict? 
By following a middle-of-the-road course in the matter of 
Empire relations Canada makes a distinct contribution to this 
fatal uncertainty. 

On the other hand, what are the courses we might take 
which, inter alia, would end uncertainty. The first is secession 
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from the Empire. That is precisely what isolation would 
amount to through the medium of neutrality, limited belliger- 
ency and the like. The Minister of Justice, Mr. Lapointe, has 
said so (page 599 of Hansard), but at least it would be a clear- 
cut declaration upon which our friends and foes would have a 
right to rely. 

The other course is collective security within the Empire. 
Strange to say, some of our people shy at this. Their main 
objection is, in effect, that we would be putting our foreign 
policy (namely, our national conscience) in the keeping of 
statesmen not responsible to us—probably British statesmen 
—and this they say would be very immoral and an unbecoming 
thing to do. I note, however, that the very same people were 
all for collective security within the League of Nations and 
quite willing to leave the issues of peace and war with a san- 
hedrin composed largely of foreigners, a number of whom do 
not even pay their dues towards the maintenance of the 
League. A definite declaration of Empire solidarity in war, 
or, to sugar-coat the pill a bit, collective security within the 
Empire would be a declaration of immense importance just 
at this moment. In the first place, it would make certain that 
which is uncertain and that, as has been said, is helpful in inter- 
national affairs. Secondly, it would enormously strengthen 
Britain in her efforts for world peace. 

I have advanced the thought elsewhere that the next great 
war will not be over forms of government, fascism against com- 
munism, with or about dictators or dictatorships, or the survival 
of democracy, but fundamentally over economics. Overcrowded 
nations, highly militarized and industrialized and in need of 
room for expansion, in need of raw materials, markets and the 
like, will use their military machines in an endeavour to remedy 
their difficulties. The targets of these efforts must necessarily 
be those nations from whom something can be got, principally 
the British Empire in all its parts. We, as an Empire, have 
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passed the period of acquisition and are now engaged in con- 
solidation. We want no more territory. We covet nothing. In 
all the Dominions sparse populations sprawl over vast, rich 
areas and the hungry nations do not acquiesce. ‘There is a 
growing sentiment in the world now, with a righteous moral 
smack to it, that no nation has a right exclusively to occupy a 
great rich country with a small population. What a shock if 
five years hence the League of Nations, or some such body, 
should brand us all with some form of moral turpitude and 
issue a Bull for our chastening? 

Within the British Empire there are no matters of differ- 
ence—there are no disputes. The great overriding common 
denominator is the desire and need for peace. This is the 
common basis of foreign policy, not only of the Dominions, 
but of Great Britain herself. There is not the slightest danger, 
the remotest possibility, that any part of the Empire, includ- 
ing Great Britain, will wage an imperialistic, aggressive or 
unjust war and as to Great Britain leading us into war, hear 
the Canadian Prime Minister, Mr. King, on page 276 of Han- 
sard: “We have need for unity as between all parts of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. I for one believe that the 
British Commonwealth to-day is exercising a greater influence 
for peace than any other force in the world. For my part, 
instead of talking about the danger of Britain dragging us 
into war, I would say that I think there is not a man living in 
England to-day who wants war. I believe that the entire 
British nation—working men, professional men, public men, 
all classes—are determined to exercise their powers to the last 
degree to avert a great world catastrophe and to prevent if 
possible a war into which Britain may be drawn. What Britain 
has done to appease antagonism in the last few years is some- 
thing that the rest of the world hardly begins to appreciate. 
What, I wonder, would be the condition of Europe to-day 
if Britain had not endeavoured, as she has at every moment, 
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to avert or circumscribe conflict? She has been the great 
pacifier. If at the moment the Spanish civil war has not 
grown to proportions involving the whole of Europe and pos- 
sibly other parts of the world as well, too much credit cannot 
be given to Britain. We shall do well to keep this thought in 
mind as we discuss our relations with the British Empire.” 

Mr. King’s words above seem to dispose effectually of the 
bogey that to link our fortunes with Great Britain and the 
Empire ensures that we will be plunged into unjust, aggres- 
sive or imperialistic war. But Mr. King stopped short of 
saying what he might well have said following the foregoing 
premises: “We link our fortunes with Great Britain in this 
great work for peace, we stand for collective security within 
the Empire.” Such a declaration would have been a mighty 
contribution to the peace of the world. 

The proposal that Canada in the next war should secede 
from the Empire may be disposed of in a few words. The 
British element in this country would never submit to it and 
when aroused would make short work of the advocates of seces- 
sion. The Honourable Fernand Rinfret, Secretary of State, 
page 609 of Hansard, puts it more pleasantly: . . .“we are 
saying to Great Britain (by this resolution) ‘it does not matter 
what happens... it does not matter if you are on the brink of 
defeat and destruction, we are not going to help you’. I am 
too good a Britisher to hold such language on the subject.” 

I am satisfied there is only one course open to us, namely, 
full co-operation or, as I have put it, collective security within 
the Empire. Our people never tire of saying that the goal of 
all our policies is peace. But surely they mean peace with 
security, and security means freedom from fear of any threat 
to our sovereignty, to our future well-being and our prosper- 
ity. Indeed peace without such security would be valueless. 
Our policy must be peace with security, that is to say, peace 
with security when there is peace and certainty of victory when 
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there is war. It will not come to us like manna from Heaven. 
It must be planned for, paid for and possibly fought for. 

After all, what choice have we if neutrality and secession 
are ruled out. Nothing remains but full co-operation. Con- 
sider the matter of trade. We are now the fifth trading coun- 
try in the world. The following figures were supplied me in 
1934 by the Bureau of Statistics and deal exclusively with 
our sea-borne trade in the years 1928 to 1932. ‘These figures 
exclude our land trade with the United States: 


Imports Exports Total 
POOR eee Stes eee $ 390,060,000 $ 753,812,000 $1,143,872,000 
Le. 9) it « ae 397,667,000 867,629,000 1,265,296,000 
TORO tea Sh 400,832,000 608,250,000 1,009,082,000 
pith 1 Se Le a a Ue 322,206,000 453,105,000 775,311,000 
LPN oe ONE Pee 226,817,000 343,215,000 570,032,000 


$1,737,582,000 $3,026,011,000 $4,763,593,000 

This enormous sea-borne trade must be protected and 
policed. A tremendous volume of Canadian trade is on the 
high seas every day. If this trade were suddenly to cease or 
to be seriously interrupted, Canada would shrivel and die. We 
do next to nothing to protect it. But it is protected by the 
British Navy. In all its journeyings throughout the world, 
the British Diplomatic and Consular Service is at our disposal 
and the British taxpayer pays the whole bill for both. Surely 
our dignity and self-respect should be touched by the contem- 
plation of this fact alone. 

By far the greater volume of these exports of ours went 
to Great Britain herself and in lesser degree to other parts of 
the Empire. This export trade is largely covered by Empire 
agreements and an uneasy feeling grows that Canada has done 
very well by these agreements and Great Britain by no means 
so well. These agreements, it is true, were negotiated with no 
suggestion of co-operation in war, but they certainly were not 
negotiated upon the assumption that on the outbreak of war 
the Dominions, or any of them, would leave the Empire. In 
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plain English we cannot have this inter-empire trade on a 
limited liability basis. A new trade agreement with Great 
Britain is overdue. It has been under discussion for some 
time. It ought to be before Parliament now and it is not. 
The agreement is not mentioned. A great silence has fallen. 
Is it possible that we shall only get to know something of this 
new agreement when these defence estimates are safely 
through Parliament? 


Adam Smith said that defence is greater than opulence. 
If we now use the word ‘security’ for defence, doubtless Adam 
Smith would say: “The quest for security is the most import- 
ant function of government.” It must be so, since without 
security there is very little purpose in the government doing 
anything at all. How have we had our security in the past? 
First, in our colonial status, with Great Britain protecting us, 
second, in our geographical position. Now both these factors 
of security have been largely altered by the developments of 
the past forty years. In the first place, Britain to-day is not, 
relatively speaking, the dominant power that she was forty 
years ago. France, Germany, Japan, Russia, Italy and the 
United States have grown in wealth, population, industrial 
strength and military power and the balance has been sub- 
stantially redressed. Britain is no longer able to guarantee 
our security as she formerly did. Then our geographical posi- 
tion has been changed by the march of science. Time and 
space have been contracted like a concertina. Powers which 
forty years ago were remote are now near neighbours. Mean- 
while we have become a sovereign autonomous state respons- 
ible for our own security. W have become the fifth trading 
nation in the world. There is nothing remarkable in all this 
since there is nothing static in human affairs. The world is 
always on the move. The situation is always changing. All 
that is remarkable is that the tempo of change is quicker than 
it used to be. 
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What confronts us now with growing intensity is that 
crowded nations must have room for expansion, raw materials 
and markets. In particular, Germany, Italy and Japan must 
have room for their expanding populations or they will ex- 
plode. The territories of the British Empire which lie for the 
most part in the temperate zones are the most desirable of all 
the semi-vacant lands. That we shall be challenged in our 
ownership and occupation of these lands is extremely likely, 
almost a certainty. 

The component parts of the Empire all have peace as the 
supreme object of their policies, but at the same time they all 
lie under a common threat, namely despoliation. A common 
policy and a common danger should ensure a united front. 
There are no insuperable difficulties. United we may, and I 
think we can, weather the approaching storms; separately, this 
proud and ancient race will go down in ruin and disaster. 


W. A. GRIESBACH. 


Note.—This article was written before the debate on the esti- 
mates in the House of Commons, which began on February 15th. 


THE SEASON’S BOOKS 
WAR IN THE AIR 


AIR POWER AND ARMIES. By Wing-Commander J. G. Slessor. 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. Pp. xx+231. $3.25. 


The next war is always the last war in the sense that its 
tactics are based on the lessons of the nearest previous war. The 
next war is also sometimes the last war in that it will do away 
with all that war for all time to come, by making war so atrocious 
that it will be unthinkable or else humanity will have become too 
humane to endure it. But to this realist, war is no more unthink- 
able than earthquake, hurricane, thunderbolt, flood, fire, or sudden 
or lingering death and mutilation on the deadly highways of all 
civilized peoples. Modern war, any war, holds no respect for age, 
sex or previous innocent intent, any more than these other cata- 
clysmic disturbances. They are all concomitants of life. We all 
live on the brink of a volcano. We must go about our daily work 
calm in the knowledge that death must pass upon all, for that we 
are all a-sea in one frail craft. But we may carry an umbrella 
against the rain. We may wear a sword against the sword. We 
may place a lightning rod on our barn. We may maintain a fire 
department, and modern, organized war is the alternative to un- 
governed massacre. 

These are some of the many impressions formed by a reading 
of Wing-Commander Slessor’s book. The volume has a good index; 
it is moderately supplied with maps, plentifully with appendixes, 
somewhat sparsely with footnotes, so that the text is pleasantly 
unencumbered, and the argument unconfused. The author is a 
firm adherent of King’s Orders and Regulations, abbreviated to 
K.R.O., and of Field Service Regulations, F.S.R. He understands 
the principles of war and the operations of war as if\they were 
eternal verities like the movements of the stars in their courses, 
valid from age to age, unconcerned by the invention of gunpowder, 
machine guns or airplanes; inherent in humanity as the tactics 
of ants or dogs or wolves are inherent in the genius of their races, 
as observed in their warfare. Squirrels make war in one way, 
wasps in another, men in yet another; yet the aims are one aim, 
to destroy the army in the field: to mystify and deceive the enemy: 
to subject him to every inconvenience possible in so far as your 
power allows, by starvation, terror, threats: to woo him by prom- 
ises, to incite him by propaganda, to lull him by hope of clemency, 
to stir up disaffection with his own government, to plead the jus- 
tice of your cause, in short to submit him to your will. 

But throughout the book there is no word of hate for the 
enemy, no blame except a mild censure for his palpable mistakes. 
Credit is given him for his successes, as, for example, the rapidity 
with which the Germans brought up reserves during the Battle 
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of Amiens, in spite of the British superiority in the air, or the 
brilliancy of the German campaign in Russia. 

But specifically the book deals with the manner in which the 
air force may best contribute to victory in conjunction with land 
armies. It cannot itself win a war. It must be ancillary to the 
ground forces. So must the artillery, the engineers, the tanks, the 
cavalry, to say nothing of the ordnance, the signals, the Army 
Service Corps, be subservient to the infantry soldier with his rifle 
and bayonet and bomb, the man on the ground who, in the end, 
must achieve victory. There is no mention of the use of aircraft 
in conjunction with the fieet, of operations against submarines or 
in punitive expeditions against uncivilized peoples. 

There is much false thinking about the role of aeroplanes in 
a war. It is not an uncommon belief that a few tons of explosives 
can demolish a great city in a few minutes, or that some thousand 
of gas bombs can eradicate the population of a whole community. 
In face these weapons are extremely local in their effect, no less 
so than the effects of artillery shelling. Above eighteen years ago 
this reviewer knew an officer who, in company with his adjutant, 
was fired upon with 135 German shells by direct sighting on an 
open field, with no other loss than that of their composure. The 
waste of artillery ammunition in the late war was notorious. 
Commander Slessor calls it a colossal expenditure. It would be 
possible, perhaps, to estimate the number of tons of high explosive 
required to kill one soldier, on the field; the disproportion between 
the cost and the effect of bombing civilians must be very much 
greater. 

As for the action of poison gas, the effect is even more local- 
ized. It is the common belief that all industry must come to a 
standstill under the threat of an attack by gas. This is not the 
case. It is true that an attack by bombs or gas in civilian areas 
requires an inordinate ratio of defence to attack, but all military 
experience goes to show that at best, air attack, on civilian areas, 
such as London, is only by way of a diversion; for the moral effect 
is perhaps as much to arouse the populace to aggressive action as 
to intimidate it to submission. 

The value of air craft in reconnaissance is of first rate import- 
ance, but the logical réle of the air force is above all an attack on 
the enemy’s lines of communication, roads and railways, where it 
can be most effective, on his bases, his stores, his airports, his docks, 
his munition works; but only secondarily, and then only in the case 
of air superiority, on civilian centres, and merely as a diversion. 
We read lately of two millions of gas masks being distributed to 
civilians in Great Britain in one month, of orders for aircraft 
being placed in the United States and in Canada; of the decen- 
tralization of munition manufacture so as to avoid demoralization 
by attack from the air. Who can say how much of the apparent 
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anxiety is due to the necessity of preparing public opinion for 
increased appropriations for defence, indubitably urgent; or for 
the actual exigencies of the military situation, the one case, indeed, 
as exigent as the other. 

There can be no “command” of the air; nor even of the sea 
now that submarine warfare is inevitable; there can only be 
“superiority” on the sea or in the air; and one of the main object- 
ives of the British air force is to provide a defence in depth, which 
must extend far beyond the channel. The object of the air force ~ 
must be to achieve that superiority. And superiority is a relative 
term. The margin may be very small, or it may be relatively large, 
but it is never command of the air. On August 8th, 1918, for 
example, we had 1,390 aircraft as against the Germans’ 340, yet 
our bombers attacking the Somme bridge were forced up to 
heights of 10,000 feet and above, from which bombardment of such 
small targets ceased to be very effective. 

The book is full of interest. The mistakes and successes of 
past campaigns are fully dealt with; the Battle of Amiens, August 
8th-1llth, 1918, is particularly complete and interesting in this re- 
gard. It is shown that air attacks on communications have their 
effect in dislocation rather than in actual damage. The results of 
railway bombardment are meagre. Roads are difficult to break. 
Bridges are not usually good objectives; the large ones are difficult 
to damage, the small ones harder to hit, and easy to repair. The 
best use of aircraft is on the enemy’s lines of communication; its 
function to isolate the enemy’s armies in the field, and demoralize 
his supplies, whether of food or arms or ammunition, or men. But 
above all the use of aircraft must be an integral part of the plan 
of campaign, and must vary with the rapidly changing conditions 
of the war. 

There are three inventions which have revolutionized war- 
fare; gunpowder, the first of these, is still paramount, not yet 
having been displaced by lethal gas or infective organisms. The 
second, the machine gun, seems likely to be cancelled out by yet 
another, the armoured fighting vehicle, unless it evolve into a light, 
mobile, antitank weapon. For the present the “machine gun petri- 
fies manceuvre, and holds land tactics in a grip like paralysis”. 
The third is concerned with the conquest of the air, and the most 
revolutionary of all. “For where other weapons have enhanced 
the capacity of men to kill each other in battle, the air may stop 
men or their supplies arriving at the battle-field at all.”’ Which 
may not be so much of a paradox as it would appear. Once only 
does the author venture into the realm of prophecy, and then with 
a full sense of his temerity. 

Air Power and Armies is based on a series of lectures deliv- 
ered at the Staff College at Camberley between 1931 and 1934. 
Yet it has none of the taint of “lecture notes”. It is a clear, well 
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reasoned argument, with a sincerity of purpose and a mode of 
expression which on occasion rises to a dignity and beauty of style, 
in spite of the severely technical nature of the subject. It will be 
studied avidly by all soldiers, especially those of the Air Force, 
and will be read with great interest by the general reader who has 
to foot the bill for the ever increasing costs of air defence. 


A DOCTOR’S WAR 


FROM A SURGEON’S JOURNAL: 1915-1918. By Harvey 
Cushing. With illustrations and maps. Toronto: McClel- 
land and Stewart. Pp. 534. $5.00. 

Dr. Cushing has for many years been internationally recog- 
nized as one of the most brilliant pioneers in that most difficult 
field—the surgery of the central nervous system. Not only has 
he been a creator of new methods and new skills in operating, but 
the occasion that these capacities should flower in the minds and 
hands of the younger men who have passed through his training 
school at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in Boston. 

His literary skill and power of portraiture were shown in his 
Iife of William Osler, and now his pertinacity as a diarist comes 
to light in this volume, whose records are culled from his daily 
and nightly notes during his war service overseas. The busiest 
men seem to have the most time for the things that interest them, 
and no doubt the task was a labour of love. 

The book is full of acute and often humorous observations 
upon patients, doctors, nurses, soldiers and generals. A past 
master of technique and hospital management, his criticism of the 
medical services of all the participants is severe. But the kindly 
humanist dominates the artist and the scientist in his pitiful out- 
look upon the wasteful, senseless, barbarous spectacle of Europe 
at war. Perhaps for him the most shocking experience was the 
summons to hurry to the bedside of Revere Osler, desperately 
wounded by a German shell. Surgery was helpless here. Early 
next morning this fine lad was laid to rest “wrapped in an army 
blanket and covered by a weather-worn Union Jack, carried on 
their shoulders by four slipping stretcher-bearers. A strange 
scene—the great-great-grandson of Paul Revere under a British 
flag, and awaiting him a group of some six or eight American army 
medical officers—saddened with the thoughts of his father’. 

We share hasty glances at the glories of Chartres, Rheims 
and Beauvais—at the more intimate beauty of old chateaux, amid 
towering beeches and lovely flower beds, and down the glades of 
ancient forests carpeted with spring flowers. 

The long drawn-out tragedy of the great retreat in 1918 is 
most poignantly portrayed, for the problem of the hurried evacua- 
tion of large field hospitals with thousands of wounded, while the 
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enemy was thundering only a few miles away, must have been one 
of the most nerve-racking duties of those dark days. 
This book will appeal in a most satisfying way to all who 
played their parts in this great tragedy. 
THOMAS GIBSON. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


CANADA: THE EMPIRE AND THE LEAGUE: Lectures given 
at the Canadian Institute on Economics and Politics, 1936. 
Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons, for the National Coun- 
cil of Y.M.C.A.’s of Canada. Pp. viii+172. $1.50. 

AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY IN CANADIAN RELATIONS. 
By James Morton Callahan. Toronto: The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada. Pp. x+576. $4.00. 


The first of these books deserves and will reward the serious 
attention of all Canadians who are concerned (as to-day what 
thoughtful Canadian is not) with the formulation of policy 
regarding this Dominion’s external relations. The committee 
arranging the programme for the fifth session of the Canadian 
Institute on Economics and Politics at Couchiching selected as the 
general subject “Canada’s Responsibility for World Peace’. It 
secured outstanding speakers representing various shades of 
Canadian opinion and several informed authorities upon inter- 
national problems from Great Britain and the United States. Most 
of the principal addresses are reproduced in this volume, and 
Professor R. A. MacKay presents by way of introduction an ex- 
tensive summary and interpretation of the whole proceedings, 
indicating and analyzing the trends of the general discussion. He 
states frankly that “discussions tended more toward a modified 
‘isolation’ from the Empire than opinion at least in English-speak- 
ing Canada would probably support” but that does not lessen the 
importance of the book for all Canadians whether their own pre- 
ferences be markedly “isolationist”, “imperialist”, or “collectivist’’, 
or any combination of these attitudes. It is essential that public 
opinion be both informed and vigorous on issues which may at 
any time become of the most vital and immediate concern to the 
whole Canadian people and require decision by their government. 

Professor Callahan’s volume is the most exhaustive general 
survey of its subject that has yet appeared. The author has long 
been a recognized authority in this phase of historical research in 
which, indeed, he was a pioneer. He brings together here the 
results of his earlier special studies, but has supplemented these 
by further exhaustive exploration of the original records in the 
American Department of State, and has made profitable use of 
other manuscript materials at Washington, Ottawa, and London. 
The volume is compact of authentic and specific data concerning 
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the whole course of United States policy with regard to Canadian 
relations, beginning with the period of the American Revolution. 
It will be invaluable not only to every student specially interested 
in our relations with the republic but to every reader who in order 
to see Canadian history in broad perspective would inform himself 
on a phase of the subject that has too often received inadequate 
attention by historians as well as by the public. 
R. G. TROTTER. 


WHY WE WENT TO WAR. By Newton D. Baker, Secretary of 
War, 1916-1921. New York: Harper and Brothers for the 
Council on Foreign Relations. Pp. viit199. $1.50. 


President Wilson’s Secretary of War from March 7, 1916 on- 
wards here presents, from close study of the evidence and intimate 
personal knowledge, his view of the causes that led the United 
States to declare war on Germany in 1917. He repudiates the 
notion that either secret interests or alien propaganda determined 
that decision, insisting that infringement of American rights was 
not only the alleged but the genuine cause of American participa- 
tion in the war. As background he describes his country’s pre-war 
aloofness from Europe and emphasizes the general American dis- 
approval of the German theory of life even before the war began 
in Europe. Germany’s war-time policy “not only ran counter to 
the American theory of life, but seemed to Americans to be fol- 
lowing the schedule laid down by Bernhardi of the march toward 
‘world supremacy or downfall’.” 

Dealing with the history of controversies with the European 
belligerents Mr. Baker points out that whenever correspondence 
with Great Britain “‘about delays and damages to neutral cargoes 

. approached a crisis, a German submarine attack would inter- 
vene involving the loss of American lives and diverting American 
official attention and indignation to the German Government”. He 
sets forth the essential points in the long controversy with Ger- 
many, often with quotation from the correspondence, and makes 
out a logical and circumstantial case for his contention that essen- 
tially it was Germany which took the decision for war by announc- 
ing in the end the policy of unrestricted submarine warfare. From 
the beginning the United States policy “had never left room for 
doubt that the declaration of a policy” of “aggression upon its 
rights as a neutral which involved the loss of American lives’, 
would force the country to war. 

The author also discusses pertinently some other matters, in- 
cluding embargoes in relation to neutrality, and the charges some- 
times made that munition makers and financiers pushed the United 
States into the war. Such charges he denies vigorously. “A 
munitions industy,” he writes, “large enough to be interested, much 
less influential, in our going to war simply did not exist. During 
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1916 I never saw a munition maker except as I sent for him and 
urged him to help us in the emergency of our border troubles” with 
Mexico. He points out that some very important bankers were 
pro-Ally, some pro-German, and believes that it can not be shown 
that Mr. Wilson, ‘who determined the national policy’, was in- 
fluenced from any such quarters. This volume deserves to be taken 
into account in any assessment of the factors that carried the 
United States into the Great War or in any study of the possibility 
of the republic’s isolating itself from another general conflict. 

R. G. TROTTER. 


THE PEACE SETTLEMENT IN THE GERMAN-POLISH BOR- 
DERLANDS. A study of conditions to-day in the pre-war 
Prussian provinces of East and West Prussia. By lan F. 
D. Morrow, assisted by L. M. Sieveking. Toronto: Oxford 
University Press. Pp. 558. With maps. $7.50. Issued 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 

Among the most useful functions of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs is that of sponsoring the publication of not- 
able works of research dealing with current problems in scholarly 
fashion. Not the least important of these studies to appear re- 
cently, Mr. Morrow’s book provides the first exhaustive treatment 
available in English of one of Europe’s most formidable interna- 
tional problems. 

The resurrection of Poland after her long obliteration from 
political geography could not be achieved without creating a situa- 
tion as dangerous to peace as any in the world; for the recovery 
of nationhood for the Poles was possible only at the cost of isolat- 
ing East Prussia from the Fatherland in order to provide the new 
republic with access to the sea by way of the lower Vistula and 
the German port of Danzig. The resultant controversy has pro- 
duced such a spate of ex parte literature that so objective a 
treatise will find ready acceptance in an otherwise overcrowded 
bibliography on the subject. That his readers are unlikely to dis- 
cover in Mr. Morrow’s conclusions any hope for appeasement as 
between resurgent Pole and irredentist German enhances the 
gravity of the problems arising from the present status quo. While 
an exhaustive analysis of economic conditions created by the cor- 
ridor discounts the German claim that they have been ruinous to 
the Reich, consideration of the historical, racial, political and 
military aspects of the question shows that the really potent factors 
producing international antagonism in the areas surveyed are 
mainly psychological. As someone once said of the Tory party in 
England, Europe ‘suffers from too much history, from a past that 
is too angry and varied to help the unity of the present’; and the 
German-Polish Non-aggression Pact of 1934 is, in the view of Mr. 
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Morrow, scarcely the natural expression of the eastern ambitions 
of Herr Hitler which would seem to have increased with Germany’s 
consciousness of returning strength. 

Though unlikely to be reassuring to those who have already 
lost hope for a peaceful solution, Mr. Morrow’s meticulous observa- 
tions are a very valuable contribution to international studies; for 
any self-respecting library his book is indispensable. 

W. E. C. HARRISON. 


POLITICS 


SOCIALISM. An economic and sociological analysis. By Ludwig 
Von Mises. Translated from the second (1932) German 
edition. Toronto: Jonathan Cape. Pp. 521. $5.50. 


The viewpoint of this book on socialism, by one of the ablest 
of the generation of European economists now. passing from the 
scene, is best indicated, perhaps, by a short paraphrase of the 
argument of the first part of the preface. The late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century discussions of schemes for a new social 
order suggested by those socialists afterwards called ‘‘Utopian” 
did not go in their favour. It was easy for economists and socio- 
logists to reveal the lack of vitality and practicability in the plans 
proposed. Thus about the middle of the nineteenth century when 
it seemed that socialism had been disposed of, Marx appeared. 

The Marxian defence of socialism followed three lines. As a 
beginning, the universal validity of logic and science was denied. 
All thought was held to be determined by the class of the thinkers. 
Thus the reasoning which had undermined the earlier socialist 
movement was brushed aside as “bourgeois” reasoning, merely an 
“apology for capitalism’. By the application of the logic of the 
dialectic, the inevitability of socialism was asserted; the “aim and 
end” of all history was found to be the “‘socialization of the means 
of production by the expropriation of the expropriators—the nega- 
tion of the negation”. And finally, because of the inevitability of 
socialism, there was no need to spend time on attempts to deter- 
sa its nature or the manner in which a socialist order would 
work. 

The number of those who, without being Marxists, have ac- 
cepted the Marxian scheme of thought—that class conditions 
thought, that socialism is inevitable and that research into the 
being and working of a socialist community is unscientific—is, 
according to Professor Von Mises, in the majority east of the 
Rhine. Many of the followers of the Marxian method are to be 
found, indeed, in the camp of its professed enemies. 

This astonishing success of the most radical of all reactions 
against the reign of scientific thought over life and action, is due 
to the “prospect it offers of fulfilling those dream aspirations and 
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dreams of vengeance which have been so deeply embedded in the 
human soul from time immemorial. It promises a Paradise on 
Earth, a Land of Hearts’ Desire full of happiness and enjoyment 
and—sweeter still to the losers in life’s game—humiliation of all 
who are stronger and better than the multitude. Logic and 
reasoning which might show the absurdity of such dreams of 
bliss and revenge, are to be thrust aside’. 

In this book Professor Von Mises has ‘‘ventured to defy the 
almost universally respected Marxian prohibition by examining 
the problems of the socialist construction of society on scientific 
lines, i.e. by the aid of sociological and economic theory’. He 
claims that since the first (1932) edition of his book the Marxian 
ban has been broken. “The problems have been defined and can 
no longer be ignored.’ The claim is a just one. The forthright 
vigour of the book in its full-length criticism of socialist claims 
from the standpoint of economics, politics and sociology has pro- 
voked little more from the Marxian camp, unfortunately, than 
an angry storm of abuse. But its dogmatic denial of the very 
possibility of a rational economic order apart from a system of 
private property and free enterprise has aroused those economists 
with a leaning toward “planning” to a reply on economic grounds. 
The subsequent discussion, much stimulated by the Russian and 
fascist experiments, has raged ever since with increasing intensity. 
As a consequence the economist who is familiar with the present 
state of the controversy will find much that is unsatisfactory in 
this pioneering book. But nevertheless it is immensely stimulat- 
ing and is filled with much sound comment on the problems of 
society. F. A. KNox. 


TOWARDS THE CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION. Edited by R. B. 
Y. Scott and Gregory Vlastos. Chicago and New York: 
Willet, Clark and Company. 


Nine young Canadian scholars have collaborated in the pro- 
duction of this very interesting volume, namely, John Line, 
Gregory Vlastos, R. B. Y. Scott, Eugene Forsey, King Gordon, 
J. W. A. Nicholson, Edis Fairbairn, Eric Havelock, and an anony- 
mous “Propheticus” whose identity can only be guessed at. They 
are all sustained by the same conviction that the present set-up 
of human society is bad and must be ended. It is never fair, of 
course, to hold an author responsible for the statements of his 
publisher; the latter in this case tells us that these authors “are 
profound critics of contemporary society who refuse to divorce 
their religious beliefs from life, holding that we must be saved as 
a society before we can be saved as individuals’. The last clause 
would seem to be very hard on our fathers and their fathers and 
would appear to place St. Francis and St. Paul among the damned, 
not to speak of a great multitude whom no man can number both 
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of to-day and yesterday. This is probably much more than the 
nine contributors would assert, though Mr. Forsey seems willing 
to scrap almost anything in order to introduce the system of 
Soviet Russia. At any rate he is quite willing to give us somewhat 
flippant parodies of the words of Christ. On page 139 we read: 
“This generation seeketh after a sign and there shall be no sign 
given it but the sign of the prophet Marx. Until Christians learn 
to understand and apply the lessons of Marxism they cannot enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven.” This is the sort of thing that would 
spoil any good book especially one with the adjective Christian in 
its title. Mr. Forsey also assures us that “the Soviet Union is 
moving towards political democracy instead of away from it”. 
The hangman’s rope and the firing squad are not usually taken 
to be the best signs of political democracy. It is much to be feared 
that we may rather bear the ills we have than fly to Stalin for 
their solution. 

It would be a mistake, however, to judge this volume by the 
crude essay of Mr. Forsey. Dr. Line and Dr. Vlastos write on 
“The Philosophical Background”, “The Theological Principles’, and 
“The Ethical Foundations”, and they do it well. Dr. Scott’s essay 
on “The Biblical Basis” is extremely well done though the present 
reviewer would question his rendering “Ye cannot serve God and 
Capital’ as not being quite fair to the Aramaic word. Mr. King 
Gordon writes with directness and yet with restraint on “The 
Political Task’. One would question, however, such a judgment 
on this on page 157: “There is no place in the Soviet Union for 
the arbitrary whims of a dictator. If Stalin were to die to-morrow 
the Soviet régime would carry on undisturbed.” Mr. Trotsky 
thinks otherwise and he really ought to know a good deal about it. 

The final essay of the series is by Mr. Eric Havelock, who 
writes on “The New Society” and who tells us that ‘“‘the exhorta- 
tion to live like the lilies of the field .. . is not beyond the reach of 
human nature’. The reader who is familiar with his New Testa- 
ment will probably reply that we are never told therein to live 
like the lilies of the field. It is quite useless to commend to modern 
men the economic conditions of the Garden of Eden. 

It is to be hoped that this book will be widely read. Its writ- 
ers are religious men who are tremendously in earnest. They 
would be the last to insist that all readers should agree with them. 
The present reviewer would take exception to the book from two 
points of view. First: the book seems to assume that human 
beings cannot be good unless they are first comfortable. The 
Gospel, it seems to us, is a protest against that assumption. Second: 
much of the book assumes that the Christian religion is an ex- 
plosive. It is not. The Christian religion is leaven, not dynamite. 
At any rate a very high authority is reported in the Gospels to 
have said so. H. A. KENT. 
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THEOLOGY FOR THE LAYMAN 


WORSHIP. By Evelyn Underhill. Nisbet. 


AN OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. By W. D. Maxwell. 
Oxford University Press. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. Edited by W. R. Matthews. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 


SAINT MARK’S GOSPEL. By J. M. C. Crum. Heffer. 


THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. By E. F. Scott. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By Reinhold 
Niebuhr. Student Christian Movement. 


THE WAY AND THE FAITH. By A. Bevil Browne. Macmillan. 


THE CHURCH IN THE MAKING. By F. J. Moore. Lambeth 
Press, Cincinnati. 


It is lamentable how often publicists of high reputation will 
take it upon themselves to belittle the Christian faith and therein 
to show that their acquaintance with it must have been derived 
from some ignorant but also worthy nursemaid in the reign of 
Edward VII or earlier. There is no excuse for an ignorance which 
would not be tolerated or displayed in any other field. To-day 
more than ever, if a man wants to find out what Christians believe, 
there is an ample literature to instruct him. 


Of these books before me two come, at least indirectly, from 
Canada. Mr. F. J. Moore was for many years a familiar figure at 
student conferences and much regarded in Toronto. His little 
book The Church in the Making is a brief, liberal statement in- 
tended to give the ordinary church-goer a first introduction to the 
origins of his religion. The so-called “Moffatt New Testament 
Commentary” is intended and admirably devised for the serious 
reader who wants to understand (without the necessity of learn- 
ing Greek) how scholars interpret the New Testament to-day. 
Dr. E. F. Scott, whom many remember as a professor at Queen’s, 
has now added to his Philemon and Hphesians an admirable 
commentary on the Pastoral Epistles. These letters, though few 
scholars now suppose them to be in their entirety the work of the 
apostle Paul, are of peculiar interest as pointing the way to later 
developments in the thought and organization of the Christian 
Church in the second century. 


It is hard to exaggerate the new life that came to the Christian 
Church in the later nineteenth century through what seemed to 
many to be a “rediscovery” of the historic Founder of Christianity. 
On a smaller scale there are widespread signs in all churches of 
a somewhat similar revival through a “rediscovery” of the story 
and significance of Christian worship. Miss Underhill, well known 
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for her writings on mysticism, is of so truly catholic a spirit that 
she can enter into, and interpret sympathetically, all the varieties 
in the great tradition. Her book, Worship, is a movingly written 
account of the forms, the principles and the inspiration of Chris- 
tian worship through the ages. It should do much to break down 
the barriers of misunderstanding that still divide Christians and 
to lead to a deeper understanding and valuing of Public Worship. 
For those who would pursue the matter further and into rather 
more technical detail Dr. Maxwell’s Outline is an altogether admir- 
able textbook. Roughly the first half is given to the early liturgies 
and the Roman rite, the second half to the Protestant tradition. 
I notice that The Book of Common Order, 1932, authorized by the 
United Church of Canada meets with extended treatment and 
praise that is well deserved. The Church would deserve even more 
praise if its Service Book were readily accessible outside the 
Dominion. 


The Christian Faith is a volume of essays edited by the Dean 
of St. Paul’s. Of the writers seven are Anglicans including one 
layman, Dr. Edwyn Bevan, one is a professor in the Church of 
Scotland, three are Principals of Congregational Colleges, one is 
a Baptist professor. “This volume,” says the editor, ‘might 
almost be regarded as an examination paper answered by experts. 
The reader will have little difficulty in discovering what question 
is being answered in each essay, and it is hoped that the questions 
asked cover the main topics on which the majority of potential 
readers would desire light. They are at least commonly on 
people’s lips. Why Christianity in preference to all other religions 
of the world? What is the value of the Bible in the light of cri- 
ticism? Can an educated man believe in the Christian God? What 
is the good of worship? What shall we think of Christ? Why do 
we need redemption? What is the use of the Church? Where is 
the place of Christianity in modern civilization? 


Theologians can be raised in unlikely country. Canon Crum 
is by nature a poet, Professor Niebuhr by nature a soap-box orator; 
both by grace are theologians. Canon Crum has written a book of 
singular charm upon the sources of our second Gospel. I dare 
express no opinion as to whether he will in the end win acceptance 
for his thesis that in St. Mark we find two main strands, a nar- 
rative of Jesus Christ the Messiah, which is redolent of the soil of 
Palestine, and a later redaction which is written from the per- 
spective of Rome and the Church’s more developed faith; but the 
argument is simply and attractively set forth and seems to glow 
in the mellow light of the Canterbury precincts. 

Professor Niebuhr’s book, on the other hand, has for its back- 
ground and possible excuse the din of Broadway and the moral 
insights of the Battery. It is a book without respite and without 
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peace or charm. But it has ability and depth and passion. I am 
not surprised that the author’s lecture room is always crowded, 
for he speaks to the burning issues of the hour. It is a pity that 
he knows Karl Marx better than St. Thomas Aquinas, but it is all 
to the good that he knows Karl Marx and is concerned to relate 
Christianity to the rival faith and ethics of the Communists. He 
has no patience with the shallow humanitarian liberalism of recent 
Protestantism in America and elsewhere. He has rediscovered 
that “original sin’, whatever its explanation, is a fact, and he 
would summon Christians back, or forward, to “‘prophetic Christ- 
ianity”, the nature of which is indicated rather than expounded. 
A Tendenzbuch of real importance. 

How different are modern school history books from the dull 
catalogues on which the older amongst us were uncomfortably 
nourished! Is it not high time that Church History were human- 
ized, brightened and made palatable too? The attempt has been 
made by Mr. Bevil Browne. His The Way and the Faith is a popu- 
lar, but not cheap or shallow, account of the leading figures and 
the guiding principles of the Early Christian Church up to the 
Council of Chalcedon. It is easy, even amusing, to read, and it 
may be recommended even for those whose duty it is to study the 
period both more accurately and more extensively. The book is 
quite naively Anglican, and the author’s generalizations often need 
much qualification; but it is intelligible, interesting, serious. This 
early period is of immeasurable importance for Christian history 
and Christian thought; it is no small advantage to have a small 
book which offers a clue through the labyrinth and makes the old 
heroic figures live again for us. 


NATHANIEL MICKLEM. 


THUS RELIGION GROWS. THE STORY OF JUDAISM. By 
Morris Goldstein. Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. 
358. $3.50. 

HEBREW ORIGINS. By Theophile James Meek, Professor of 
Oriental Languages, Toronto University. Toronto: The 
Musson Book Co. Ltd. Pp. 220. $2.00. 

Time was, and that not so long since, when Christian and 
Jewish scholars had no dealings with one another. Happily that 
is no longer the case. Christian writers have come to acknowledge 
the spiritual strength and tenacity of Judaism and liberal Jewish 
thinkers have made frank acknowledgment of the power and place 
of Christianity in history, and of the supreme importance of Jesus 
as prophet and teacher. 

In this volume Dr. Goldstein, as a Jewish Rabbi, is thinking 
and writing first and foremost as a Jew, but his indebtedness to 
Christian scholarship is evident on every page. Modern study of 
the Old Testament is a Christian, not a Jewish, discipline and Dr. 
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Goldstein knows and accepts the conclusions of careful Christian 
scholars. He has a very inadequate word to say regarding the 
beginnings of Christianity, but one must remember that after all 
he is a Jew writing about Judaism. He traces the growth of 
Jewish religious and moral ideas from early and crude beginnings, 
through the prophets and the wise men and the scribes down to 
that extraordinary book the Talmud. Not the least valuable part 
of the book is its assessment of the position of modern Jewry, 
freed now from the restrictions of the Ghetto, and dangerously 
free also of the teaching of the Jewish fathers and Jewish litera- 
ture. As to the future Dr. Goldstein is perplexed but not in despair. 
“In the century from 1830-1930, it is estimated, the Jewish popu- 
lation of the world has increased five-fold. If Judaism has weak- 
ened, the Jewish people at least has strengthened. The continuance 
of a Jewish people guarantees a future for Judaism.” A comfort- 
ing, if not a very obvious, conclusion. 

Old Testament scholars have long since learned to be cautious 
about accepting the judgment of archaeologists, and notably Assy- 
riologists, in matters of Hebrew history and religion. One has only 
to think of the quite hopeless views about the Old Testament of 
great scholars like Winckler, Fr. Delitzch, Hommel, Sayce and 
Jensen. Professor Meek, however, does not come under this con- 
demnation. He is a trained Alttestamentler as well as an archaeo- 
logist who has himself done some exploration among buried cities 
in the Orient. 


The present volume is a most interesting and stimulating dis- 
cussion of the problems, still unsolved, which are presented by the 
Hebrew people. Not all will agree with all Professor Meek’s con- 
clusions, but all will thank him for the way in which he faces the 
difficulties and for the light which he throws upon them. He dis- 
cusses the origin of the People, their Law, their God, their Priest- 
hood, their Prophecy, and their Monotheism, and concludes with 
three most useful indexes. Notable is Professor Meek’s theory, 
which he first put forward as long ago as 1920, that North Israel 
was conquered and settled some two centuries before the conquest 
and settlement of Judah in the south; that Moses was the southern 
hero, and that the glory of the Israelite Joshua is really a reflection 
from the southern Moses. Yahweh, originally a storm-god of 
southern Arabia, was adopted by Judah as its tribal god, and then 
as Judah absorbed other tribes the domain of Yahweh was ex- 
tended. In the time of the great prophets Yahweh became the 
universal God. 

H. A. KENT. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND HIS AGE 


SHAKESPEARE. By John Middleton Murry. Toronto: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. Pp. 448. $8.75. 

THE ENCHANTED GLASS: THE ELIZABETHAN MIND IN 
LITERATURE. By Hardin Craig. Toronto: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. ix+293. $2.50. 

A STUDY OF LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. By Frances A. Yates. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. Pp. 224. $2.50. 

THE SCHOOL OF NIGHT. By M. C. Bradbrook. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada. Pp. viiit+190. $1.75. 


Often wise when taste and intuition are at work and often 
perverse when essaying critical problems of the more traditional 
kind, Mr. Murry makes his contribution to the continuous debate 
on Shakespeare. He is trying to drive “the total Shakespeare” 
from this direction and from that into the toils of his tenth, 
twelfth and eighteenth chapters—‘‘The Shakespeare Man”, “Imag- 
ery and Imagination” and “Shakespeare’s Dream”. Other com- 
mentators, other corrals; but the thing cannot be done. 


We ask and ask. Thou smilest, and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge. 


And at length Mr. Murry half confesses his defeat. On page 200 
he warns the Shakespearean critic “to avoid ascending or descend- 
ing into some private universe of his own and calling it Shake- 
speare”’. But no student of Shakespeare can altogether avoid 
doing so, according to his time and his philosophical and esthetic 
needs; and it is necessary that we should constantly be aware of 
the limitations of textual, historical and even comparative criticism 
if we are to experience sufficient tmaginative sympathy to enable 
us to create, in any degree, “‘in the footsteps of the creator”. On 
page 309 Mr. Murry admits that ‘‘There can be no science of 
Shakespeare interpretation, if by science we mean the detailed 
application of inviolable canons’. He deprecates the “partial” 
critical Shakespeares as against the “total”, yet feels that the 
great number of the former ‘‘make us conscious of the extent of 
the synthesis which is required’”’. . 
The almost inevitable fault of Mr. Murry’s work is that he 
forces his interpretations of the histories and the major tragedies 
into the mould of his central theory. In his treatment of Hamlet, 
for example, he wavers and wanders, and gravely misinterprets 
the central soliloquy (a cycle of thought and feeling, repeating its 
beginning in its end), thus failing to recognize the nature of the 
ensuing crisis. He insists that “jealousy” is the motive of Othello, 
despite Shakespeare’s repeated clues to the contrary; and again 
the crisis eludes him when he identifies with the handkerchief the 
“it” of Othello’s “Let it alone” (III-iii-288), whereas the true ante- 
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cedent is the “pain upon my forehead here” (line 284). His chap- 
ter on King Lear is vague and almost petulant: he regards “mad- 
ness” as the main theme and he denies poetic spontaneity to the 
language. He comes closer, however, to the soul of Macbeth; and 
his views on The Merchant of Venice and The Tempest are just 
and illuminating, save for the intrusion of social propaganda in the 
latter, as in the remarks upon Hamlet. The “time” undertone in 
Macbeth, noticed also by Caroline Spurgeon in Shakespeare’s 
Imagery, and by Wilson Knight in The Imperial Theme, is well 
handled, but might be developed more completely and fruitfully. 
Pras also, as Miss Spurgeon has shown, in Troilus and Cres- 
sida. 


On the whole, despite not a few rather disturbing contra- 
dictions in the argument, which are balanced by as many passages 
of wisdom and of reach, the book has point and savour and some 
permanent worth. 


Professor Craig, of Stanford University, pleads for and illus- 
trates “immediacy” in the effort to understand Elizabethan litera- 
ture by means of a preliminary or concurrent study of the intel- 
lectual life and the social and political interests of the period. The 
discussion ranges rather loosely over a wide field—cosmology, 
natural philosophy, theology, law, zsthetic theory, politics, gram- 
mar, logic and rhetoric. Relations and differences between the 
mind of the English Renaissance and the modern mind are consid- 
ered. The style is often prolix and the rather abstract discussion 
is insufficiently enlivened by concrete reference and example, but 
the book does provide conveniently a rapid review of the subjective 
scene. 


Miss Yates knows well that when Shakespeare is topical he ig 
never obviously or obtrusively so; hence she does not try to iden- 
tify “originals” of the characters in Love’s Labour’s Lost. In her bio- 
graphy of Florio, reviewed in our Spring number (1935), she finds 
grounds well beyond Warburton’s for relating him to Shakespeare’s 
Holofernes, and she now reviews the available evidence, confirms 
or corrects it, and supplements it, especially with a recently dis- 
covered essay by the Earl of Northumberland, on love and learning. 
She finds in the play not indeed firm portraits, but allusive hints 
or half-sketches of contemporaries, such as Florio, Raleigh, Harvey, 
Nashe, Chapman, Eliot, Southampton, Bruno, “Stella” (Lady 
Penelope Rich), her sister Dorothy, Northumberland’s wife, and 
the members generally of Raleigh’s coterie called “The School of 
Night”, from which Chapman’s Shadow of Night emanated. It is 
now widely believed that this last reference constitutes the topical 
centre of the comedy. The argument is scholarly, moderate, well- 
ordered and, where it is not conclusive, at least conjecturally 
plausible. 
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Certain passages in Love’s Labour’s Lost suggest that Shake- 
speare is parodying there some of the conclusions and idiosyn- 
crasies of the School of Night, whose chief members appear to 
have been Raleigh, Chapman, Marlowe (who turned against the 
School in his Hero and Leander), Harriot the mathematician and 
astronomer, Roydon, Warner, Sir George Carey and the Earls of 
Northumberland and Derby. That there was a literary and doc- 
trinal feud between this School and the adherents of Essex and 
Southampton has been shown by Arthur Acheson in Shakespeare 
and the Rival Poet (1903); by Professor Dover Wilson and Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch in their edition of Love’s Labour’s Lost 
(1923); by Dr. G. B. Harrison in his edition (1926) of Willobie 
His Avisa, the School’s answer to Shakespeare’s parody; by Miss 
Yates, in the book noticed above; and by other students of the 
period. Miss Bradbrook’s exposition of the point of view and the 
procedure of the School is clear and competent, and her incisive 
chapters on Marlowe’s membership and Chapman’s form sound 
testimony. The relations between Shakespeare and the School 
are examined in the final chapter, in which Raleigh is linked with 
Armado, Harriot with Holofernes, and Thomas Nashe (who in 
1594 gave partial support to the School) with Moth. The relevant 
allusions are examined, and Willobie His Avisa is then considered. 
This whole concise yet sufficiently comprehensive study of Raleigh’s 
literary connections forms the best available review of the critical 
and historical importance of the School of Night. 

GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE. 


POETRY 


SELECTED POEMS. By Sir Charles G. D. Roberts. Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. Pp. xii+188. $2.00. De Luxe Edi- 
tion, $5.00. 

Time, best arbiter and editor, sifts the works of every poet, 
with selective emphasis upon the products of his most purely 
poetical moments. The qualified critics facilitate this process, 
both by their agreements and by their disagreements; and he him- 
self, if he have the will and the detachment necessary for severe 
self-criticism (the severer, perhaps, the better), may assist the 
judicial bench by prefaces, expositions, notes, and winnowings 
from his own works. When Browning made his Selections, he 
felt “the embarrassment of appearing to pronounce upon” what 
he himself “might consider the best of it’, and so adopted another 
principle, rather too slightly indicated. He confesses in the same 
preface to “a disinclination to write the poetry and the criticism 
besides’. (This remark would annoy Mr. Shaw, who says that he 
“would give half-a-dozen of Shakespeare’s plays for one of the 
prefaces he ought to have written’.) Thomas Hardy told Mr. V. 
H. Collins that The Selected Poems of Thomas Hardy (1916, re- 
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vised 1927) “represented the consensus of opinion. I preferred 
to do it that way. It is very hard for an author to make a selection 
from his own work. ... It is easy enough to pick out the best 
and worst. The difficulty comes when one’s space is limited and 
one has to choose from the large number of poems of intermediate 
value’, and he added the remark that the selections actually made 
were “quite fit for rectory drawing-rooms’’. 

Sir Charles Roberts must have appreciated all these difficul- 
ties when, in the evening of a distinguished career, he addressed 
himself to a similar task. Fortunately, he decided upon a preface, 
concise yet adequate, which expresses the plan adopted—not 
chronological, but for the most part typical. Aware of the deriva- 
tive character of some of his earliest work, he has nevertheless 
included adventurous specimens of it, in order that the volume 
may conveniently review the whole range of his verse. He does 
not insist that all divergences that have occurred in his poetic 
programme are signs of growth, yet we think that criticism will 
recognize them, for the most part, as representing a constant 
deepening of thought and feeling and a constant refining of tech- 
nique. This seems especially true of the pictures (some of them 
almost painter’s work) of Canadian life and landscape, notably as 
presented in the sonnets; the philosophical and mystical pieces; 
several of the more miscellaneous poems; and the epitaphs and 
elegies. Of exceptional worth as units of poetry, many of these 
contain moving and remarkable lines that impress one as little 
lyrics-in-themselves, as in Tantramar Revisited, Marjory, Ascrip- 
tion, The Flight of the Geese, When Milking Time is Done, Going 
Over, The Stranded Ship, Grey Rocks and Greyer Sea, Ave and The 
Iceberg, title-poem of his latest complete volume. 

Sir Charles is both a true Romantic and a companionable 
Modern whose sensitive poetic imagination has controlled all of 
his work, whether set to metrical music or couched in his finely 
flexible prose. We salute him as Canada’s widely honoured senior 
singer and as the steady symbol of continuity in Canadian litera- 
ture since the early eighties. GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE. 


THE LANGUAGE 


A HISTORY OF MODERN COLLOQUIAL ENGLISH. By H. C. 
Wyld. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, Ltd. Pp. xviii 
+433. $2.75. 

LONDON ENGLISH, 1884-1425. By R. W. Chambers and Mar- 
on Daunt. Toronto: Oxford University Press. Pp. 395. 

5.00. 

ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Otto Jespersen. 
Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd. Pp. 387. $2.75. 

MODERN AMERICAN USAGE. By H. W. Horwill. Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. Pp. ix+860. $2.25. 
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Professor Wyld’s pioneer work on the origins of our modern 
everyday speech first appeared in 1919 and is now in its third 
edition, an unusual occurrence for a technical philological work. 
These investigations are based largely on the “occasional spellings” 
found in informal documents of the early modern period (four- 
teenth to eighteenth century) and reveal much that is of interest 
with regard to the development of “standard” English. In par- 
ticular Professor Wyld has been able to antedate a number of the 
sound-changes that took place during the transition from Middle to 
Modern English. Though the discussion is mainly devoted to 
phonology, such topics as inflexions, syntax and idioms are not 
neglected and the whole work provides a well-balanced analysis of 
Modern English in the light of its historical development. 


A Book of London English shows us the kind of sources that 
Professor Wyld has used in the above-mentioned book. It is a 
collection of various documents such as the proceedings of various 
guilds, extracts from the Guildhall letter-books, wills, and miscel- 
laneous papers from the Record Office. They afford a valuable 
glimpse of social life in London in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and a perusal of such material as the complaints about 
the condition of the London streets would do much to dispel the 
false glamour that certain modern writers attempt to cast over 
mediaeval life. Some of the menus of dinners given by the 
Brewers Craft are of particular interest. On the philological side 
the book is a valuable addition to our primary material for the 
history of London English at a critical moment in its development, 
the starting-point of Modern English. 


Professor Jespersen, the veteran Danish linguist who retired 
recently from his chair at Copenhagen University, is well known 
for his contributions in the fields of both language and logic. He 
has already written A Modern English Grammar in four volumes 
and to some extent the new work is a small-scale version of this 
larger book. It is an admirable example of descriptive as opposed 
to prescriptive grammar; as Jespersen says in his larger work, he 
wishes to present English grammar “not as a set of stiff dogmatic 
precepts, according to which some things are correct and others 
absolutely wrong, but as something living and developing... 
something that is founded on the past and prepares the way 
for the future, something that is not always consistent or 
perfect, but progressing and perfectible—in one word, human’’. 
One cannot help suspecting that if teachers could be persuaded to 
adopt these ideas about grammar, it would cease to be the Cin- 
derella of the school curriculum. This book can be recommended 
to those who apparently are still handing out such untruthful defi- 
nitions as “A sentence is a complete thought” or using the unmean- 
ing terms “old” and “new” verbs. The only drawback to this 
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excellent work is the introduction of certain new grammatical 
terms which will probably arouse the conservative instincts of the 
grammarian class. 

Anyone who picks up Modern American Usage with the idea 
that it is a parallel work to the indispensable Modern English 
Usage by Fowler will be disappointed. Its author is the London 
correspondent to the New York Times Book Review and in his 
reading of American books he has evidently collected a good many 
examples of differences in usage between Great Britain and the 
United States, mainly in vocabulary. These differences are dis- 
cussed under an alphabetical arrangement. One could suggest 
some addition to the list, but completeness is probably not intended. 
Thus many American colloquialisms are included, but one misses 
such a useful term as debunk. The various compounds in -eria, 
such as cafeteria, groceteria, etc., seem to be unrecorded. To 
muscle in is mentioned, but not to horn in or to chisel in. Under 
grip the romantic and picturesque knight of the grip might well 
have been mentioned. Under fan might be included fan mail. A 
Windsor [tie] and a Prince Albert [coat] are included, but not 
Oxford [shoes]; hot dogs, but not wieners or hamburgers. The 
book should be a useful work of reference for English people read- 
ing American fiction; to Canadians it is scarcely necessary, as 
they are generally familiar with American usage. 

HENRY ALEXANDER. 


HISTORY 


THE CHRONICLE OF MELROSE. From the Cottonian MSS. 
Faustina B. ix. in the British Museum. Facsimile in col- 
lotype. By A. O. Anderson and Marjorie O. Anderson. 
Index by W. C. Dickinson. Limited edition; University of 
London Studies in Economics and Political Science. London: 
Humphries. 

The University of London, in this the hundredth number of 
its Studies in Economics and Political Science, has raised a worthy 
monument to the Melrose foundation on its eight hundredth anni- 
versary. Standing on the site of one of Aidan’s foundations, the 
abbey was refounded through the lavish piety of David II in 11386 
as an offshoot of Rievaulx; it enjoyed a tranquil prosperity in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, only to undergo a series of loot- 
ings and burnings when Edwardian imperialism had converted the 
Border into a no man’s land tormented by the incursions of Scot 
and English alike. When the final invasion of 1544 left the abbey 
derelict, a stone quarry and lead mine for the economical clergy 
of the neighbourhood, its lands were granted by Mary Stuart to 
her favourite Bothwell. From Bothwell the estates passed, by 
devious routes, into the hands of the Buccleuch family. And 
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finally, in close proximity at Abbotsford, Sir Walter Scott 
accomplished its artistic glorification, including a description of 
the ruined conventual church, bathed, of course, in suitably ro- 
mantic moonlight, in his Lay of the Last Minstrel. The volume 
before us is a magnificent reproduction, irreproachable in format, 
design, and apparatus technicus, and is symptomatic of the grow- 
ing movement among historians in general towards emancipation 
from the paralysing influence of careless transcription and unskil- 
ful editing of medieval material. The Melrose chronicle in par- 
ticular had been badly treated, for it was rather seriously mangled 
both in Gale’s Scriptores, and in an edition by the tireless Joseph 
Stephenson, published by the Bannatyne Club. Now at last, how- 
ever, this most important Scottish monastic chronicle has been 
enshrined in a form which leaves the reviewer with little but the 
pleasant task of congratulating all concerned. As the thin stream 
of narrative by the anonymous medieval reporters swells, towards 
the middle of the thirteenth century, the broken waters reflect 
some unforgettable pictures, not undistorted by the traditional 
independence of the Cistercian order in the face of the royal 
authority, with its greedy maw and ever-spreading tentacles: 
Simon de Montfort, his dark eyes restless and watchful as he 
broods over the interview between his captive, the young Edward, 
and the Abbot of Dryburgh, a suspected emissary of Margaret 
Queen of Scots, and ever alert lest a concealed message be covertly 
slipped from one to the other, treading on the very heels of the 
embarrassed dignitary in his anxiety to forestall any ecclesiastical 
sleight of hand; the poltroon king Henry, caught in the press of 
battle at Evesham, bleating feebly of his royal rank, yet unrecog- 
nized in the turmoil until a chance blow knocked his vizor askew, 
and the feeble old man could be led out of range of casual sword- 
thrusts. Such pictures, drawn au vif, form interesting additions 
to this Cistercian picture gallery through which we ramble; yet 
when we reach the curious and unique Opusculum de Simone, 
with its unblushing eulogy of Simon and a choice nosegay of the 
two hundred and twelve miracles attributed to him and his remains, 
we are given considerable pause. We reflect upon the funda- 
mentally different aims of the portrait painter and the caricaturist, 
and wonder if we have sought a Sargent and found a Cruikshank. 
This tendency always to believe the worst of the king’s actions 
must have proved a source of embarrassment to Melrose in 1291, 
when Edward I caused the records of the leading Scottish abbeys 
to be ransacked in order to substantiate his claim to the throne. An 
examination of the final folio, which is certainly posterior to 1282, 
reveals that the medieval reporter has been equal to the situation. 
He describes Edward’s crusade of 1271-2 in glowing terms; and 
the son of that Henry III who in the previous decade had been 
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described as bestialis homo sed religiosus emerges, through this 
scarcely subtle monkish alchemy, as a miles bello doctissimus, and 
a mighty extinguisher of infidels. 

Finally, a perhaps trifling complaint may be allowed against 
the compiler of the index, who has not identified the incomplete 
list of prelates (p. 88) who were captured by the fleet of Fred- 
erick II on the way to the abortive General Council of 1241. A 
complete tale of these unfortunate clergy is to be found in the 
easily accessible Historia Diplomatica Fridericit II of Huillard- 
Bréholles (vol. V, p. 1120), which may be confirmed from Gams’ 
Series E'piscoporum. 

C. C. BAYLEY. 


DIPLOMACY 


MEMOIRS OF COUNT BERNSTORFF. The Macmillans in 
Canada. Pp. 3838. $4.00. 


It is very heartening in these days of shattered political faiths 
to read the testimony of an unusually shrewd German liberal, who 
still believes in the democratic principle of government and who 
optimistically contends that ‘‘dictatorship has never yet been a 
permanent institution’, but rather the forerunner of democracy. 
Canadians whose memories go back to the days before the United 
States’ entry into the war, are apt to recall the German ambas- 
sador in Washington as a scheming propagandist, whose main 
object was to keep the United States out of the conflict. These 
Memoirs reveal how a high-minded German motivated by the 
purest impulses, nearly succeeded in his design. As Count Bern- 
storff rightly insists, neither allied propaganda nor German “con- 
spiracies’” on American soil brought America into the war; the 
U-boat was responsible. The choice for the German government 
lay between the consideration of a compromise peace, (which Pre- 
sident Wilson offered to mediate in 1916, and which Count Bern- 
storff advocated for diplomatic reasons,) and the U-boat warfare 
involving war with the United States, which was bound to make 
defeat inevitable. In choosing between two evils, it has always 
seemed to be the fate of German diplomacy under William II to 
take the greater. Nevertheless, the choice was made only after 
prolonged deliberation; and in the minds of many men in the 
Wilhelmstrasse, it must have seemed out of the question that 
America would make the tremendous national effort, which she 
did make in 1917-18, and in the second place, as Count Bernstorff 
reveals, individuals like Hindenburg and Tirpitz firmly believed 
that in the event of war the Americans could never get across. 

The first chapters of the Memoirs contain a severe and very 
penetrating indictment of German foreign policy prior to 1914, 
although it is difficult to agree with the statement that had Prince 
Biilow continued as Chancellor, Germany would not have become 
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involved in war. On the whole, however, Count Bernstorff has 
been content to leave these questions of war origins and war guilt 
to the historians, and has confined himself to demonstrating beyond 
dispute the lesson of Bismarckian diplomacy. “In the long run, 
a war can only be won in the political sphere.” It was failure to 
recognize this vital historic truth that brought America to arms 
and sealed the fate of the German empire. 

Not the least interesting part of the book is that which con- 
cerns the beginnings of the author’s diplomatic career in London, 
Cairo, Constantinople, Belgrade and St. Petersburg. The spirit of 
Robert Briffault’s Huropa seems quite consistent with this story 
of politics in an age of “drawing room” diplomacy, when the favour 
of a Grand Duchess might count a good deal more than the friendly 
co-operation of a Foreign Minister. To succeed as a diplomat in 
this waning era of the ‘‘Dynasts” one had to be a social success, 
although in the United States, as Bernstorff admitted ruefully, all 
his efforts went for naught, for with the outbreak of war in 1914 
“the so-called ‘Four Hundred’ departed in a body into the enemy 
camp”’. 

At the end of the war, on his recall from his last diplomatic 
post at Constantinople, Count Bernstorff bent his efforts to save 
the monarchy, which he felt could be achieved through the abdica- 
tion of the Kaiser and the succession of his grandson. But fol- 
lowing the failure of this plan, he worked steadfastly for the new 
Republic, in which he saw the only remaining hope of peaceful 
salvation. From the moment when Stresemann took over the 
Foreign Ministry, he believed that Germany was once more on the 
up-grade. President Ebert had laid the foundations of public 
order, and Stresemann seemed to be the one man capable of win- 
ning back for Germany a position in the world. Unfortunately 
both statesmen died too soon, and it has been left to the modern 
rulers of the Reich, with the assistance of the loud-speaker, to claim 
a monopoly of honours in the task of German rehabilitation. One 
is bound to admit that the Republic in the course of its career 
suffered greatly from lack of governing capacity as well as through 
the handicaps imposed upon it by the victorious powers; but Count 
Bernstorff’s just and tempered estimate of the work of men like 
Ebert, Stresemann and Rathenau is timely and well-founded. 


Among a number of acute interpretations of present day 
problems, one in particular may be singled out, namely, Count 
Bernstorft’s idea of nationality, which is after all the only histor- 
ical one. “They are Germans that feel themselves historically 
German.” Even before the war he regarded anti-Semitism as a 
stain on the escutcheon of German culture. In his view the move- 
ment was indicative of a national inferiority complex. ‘The ulti- 
mate effect of anti-Semitism is to inspire feeble souls with the fear 
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that the small Jewish minority might establish a spiritual, political 
and economic domination over us,” he wrote boldly in the Frank- 
furter Zeitung of September 3, 1922, shortly after Rathenau’s 
assassination. Anyone who knew the Germany in the days before 
Hitler must realize that there has been, partly as a result of the 
post-war invasion of Jews across the eastern frontier, a serious 
Jewish problem; but most fair-minded people will feel, as Count 
Bernstorff probably feels, that the Nazi effort to find a solution 
constitutes one of the major crimes of modern history. 
GERALD S. GRAHAM. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


HONOURABLE ESTATE: A Novel of Transition. By Vera 
Brittain. Toronto: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 601. $2.50. 

NOT ALL RIVERS. By Adriana Spadoni. Toronto: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company. Pp. 336. $2.50. 

CLUTCH AND DIFFERENTIAL. By George Weller. Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company. Pp. 415. $2.50. 

JILL SOMERSET. By Alec Waugh. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company. Pp. 370. $2.50. 

COLLECTED SHORT STORIES. By Stella Benson. Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company. Pp. 304. $2.50. 

BUSMAN’S HONEYMOON. By Dorothy L. Sayers. Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. Pp. 447. $2.50. 


The four novels fall into two classes. Two are written by 
men and two by women. Two are of the American scene, two are 
by English writers. The latter deal with war, the former with 
life in the United States after the war. It is a necessary conclusion 
that the American post-war novels, vivid and rapid, stimulate 
more than do the English product. Both Vera Brittain and Alec 
Waugh give one the impression of restating something that has 
many times been stated; of insisting that there is a new angle to 
this matter, that it is even more significant than we have yet 
apprehended. It may be so, but we wonder if either author can 
make the public see the special significance to which such earnest- 
ness would direct us. 

Honourable E'state is really Miss Brittain’s one story. She 
has told it before; she now tells it again with different characters 
and with the prologue and epilogue far more linked and drawn out 
but with little more of sweetness. We have the sense of personal 
loss; the sense that war is a muddled and malicious maelstrom 
served by men of ill-will; and the sense that in the corn that the 
mill-stream enables the mill of Death to grind is the finest life of 
the nations. 

There is more than this in the book. There is an indictment 
of marriage as it has existed, and perhaps still exists; marriage 
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that gives the man ‘rights’ over the woman. In any case that Miss 
Brittain would select the woman would be a victim and the man 
either coarse, egotistical or hysterical. ‘Thomas is not the first, 
but we must convict him of being the second and the third. Judith 
gathers to herself the best of the tragedy that can be poured into 
the pages that deal with her, though the early days of her misun- 
derstanding son, who casts in his lot with his almost imbecile 
father, are not without their pathos. We are under the domination 
of a writer whose sympathies are out in front of her other qualities 
and who therefore can give us little hope of a balanced statement; 
yet in the love of Ruth and her American soldier is passion ex- 
pressed with delicacy and power. Unavoidably the after-life of 
the girl is anti-climax. Marriage, motherhood (twins!), even 
political suecess and a seat in the House of Commons, are twilight 
tales. The death of Gertrude, her mother’s friend, completes the 
sensation that the sun has set upon a life whose laurels are cut. 
Nous wirons plus au bois. 

The novel by Mr. Waugh is excellently written and the hero- 
ine, her mother, and her friends are all well realized and com- 
petently described. Against the changing background of our 
civilization from 1913 to 1936 her experiences, before and after 
marriage, are honestly portrayed. Jill Somerset is a typical 
member of the English upper class; her experiences awaken 
interest, sympathy and approval. We know how much alone is 
each human being at the crises of life; but perhaps more important 
than Jill’s emotions and their application to her times is the fact, 
implicit rather than explicit, of the influence that the Press to-day 
exercises over the peoples. The papers, the news, the headlines, 
all in the service of Fear, dealing with the manufacture of Fear 
and the imposition of Fear upon the peoples. ‘Ties of common 
funk’? may be a bond to nations, but common fear divides neigh- 
bour from neighbour, sets distrust in the place of co-operation, 
and tends to make the individual look to a central government for 
direction and help rather than to act upon initiative. 

In such a time books that can preach the virtue of courage 
and the beauty of going on (without faith it may be, but also 
without fear), are needed. Mr. Waugh’s eminently sane treatment 
of his heroine and the reserved beauty of her final sacrifice make 
one hope that such leadership may yet come from him. 

In Not All Rivers Adriana Spadoni has written a novel that 
impresses by its absorbing eagerness to tell the truth, to be mod- 
erate, to be fair, and to bring Rhoda, the heroine, in middle life, 
not to an end (not even to a happy ending), but to a beginning. 
The book never quite shakes off the impression given that it is all 
preliminary to something that really matters. In part this is 
intentional. Rhoda’s life was a series of experiments; her early 
marriage failed, not very convincingly, and her first husband 
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apparently, a success of his later venture with the temptress. Her 
search for work convinced her that men were unpleasant creatures 
from any one of several angles. Her second marriage with a 
lawyer of pacific tendencies did not give her what she sought, and 
not even the motherhood that she accepted as a kind of expiation 
was able to convince her that life had no other great meaning. 
We are left with a new situation as the result of David’s injury 
after assault by a gang on the capitalist side. We are led to assume 
that Rhoda’s interest now will merge itself wholly with that of 
her husband and that the two will go forward actively to redress 
human wrongs. 

If this appears to be a halting description it bears the impress 
of the book, but one closes the volume feeling that probably life 
is so and that the heroine, in her courage and her consistent appeal 
to her own inner standard of truth, does typify many a woman 
who lets the years have their way with her while she waits for 
some definite fulfilment. 

Clutch and Differential attempts a picture of United States 
to-day. The title is symbolic of the influence which the automo- 
bile has gained in modern life. The characters live and move in 
terms of the principal national power. The release of the clutch 
initiates fresh impulse in the mind; the differentials transmit this 
vital force into deed. The style is closely packed with meaning, 
subjective, experienced. The characters are clear and their en- 
vironment is made immensely important; but the life that they 
lead, in contrast to the directed power-life of the automobile, ap- 
pears to bring them nowhere. The book is stimulating, various; 
we look through a series of key holes and get a glimpse of some- 
thing that may or may not be significant for ourselves. By the 
time that the last page is reached we realize again, as we have 
done before, that there are many different people in the world 
and that each family, each individual, has peculiar problems. 
There is no need for any other emotion than curiosity or imper- 
sonal interest, since to look through a key-hole implies that one 
is on the outside of the door. 

To read the stories of Stella Benson is to regret again that 
she has gone. Scarcely anyone to-day uses the impish humour that 
was hers or aims such wicked wit. Yet we are conscious of ten- 
derness that we are almost ashamed of discerning; as though it 
were an indiscretion. The Son of Hairy Carey takes us through 
a succession of emotions, plays upon our feelings with the ease 
of a virtuoso, and leaves us to concentrate our sense of pity and 
our concern for frustration upon a little cabin-boy who has hitherto 
been an unassuming background to the tale. 

In The Desert Islander our laughter is demanded and is not 
less willingly given for being “on the other side of our mouths’’. 
The story of the little Russian and the conscientious Englishman 
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touches greatness, and the grotesqueness of its ending, so consonant 
with our common humanity, makes it memorable. The book in 
its sureness of touch, its effortless mastery is wholly comforting 
by comparison with the products of the school that maintains “as 
long as you have something to say it doesn’t matter how you say 
it’. A reading of Stella Benson restores our faith in the efficacy 
of craftsmanship. 

In Mrs. Dugdale’s biography of the statesman who for most 
of his life was known as Arthur Balfour we are told that he was 
seldom without an Edgar Wallace or one of the works of P. G. 
Wodehouse. We feel sure that riper judgment and the recognition 
of masterly writing would have led him upward to Miss Dorothy 
Sayers. For most of the many who allow their leisure to be 
cheered and their inductive faculties burnished by detective fiction 
Miss Sayers represents the very top. She is, like George Wash- 
ington, “first in peace, first in war, first in the hearts of her coun- 
trymen’’. In peace because she has allowed her Harriet, after so 
many dangers, and toiling long at random with a pen, to steal into 
harbour with a chaste breast and a quiet mind. In war because 
Lord Peter Wimsey, having attained a honeymoon, finds a new 
foeman on his first morning and is compelled to battle by the aid 
of a bad dream and a brass chain. As for the third clause, well, 
IT ask you! The plot is excellently contrived, and the solution ad- 
mirably revealed; the style, with constant and delighting evidences 
and echoes of wide reading, keeps the mind of the reader occupied, 
paragraph by paragraph, in noting and remembering. 

EK. C. KYTE. 


THE G. 0. M. OF PHYSICISTS 


RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS. By Sir J. J. Thomson. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. Pp. 451. $4.50. 


Intellectually speaking, there seem to be no old men in England. 
During an extended visit in that country we heard one octogen- 
arian, in a lecture to a large audience, describe the results of his 
own investigations during the preceding twelve months, and we 
saw other men past the official retiring age happily engaged in 
some form of useful activity. In this book we have another ex- 
ample of a young old man. Written by Sir J. J. Thomson at the 
age of eighty it has all the vigour and the freshness of a man in 
his early prime. Never dull or garrulous, the author tells the story 
of a life devoted to scientific investigation, to educational reform, 
to the administrative duties of an English college, and to the chair- 
manship of a scientific committee advising the government of Great 
Britain in war and in peace times. 

Sir Joseph’s varied activities brought him into contact with 
men of many ranks and in his memoirs he has made excellent use 
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of this in his interesting side-lights on people ranging from labor- 
atory assistants to lords of the Admiralty. Indeed, the strong 
human touch and the keen sense of humour which characterize 
this book from beginning to end are not the least of its charms. 

After five years at Owen’s College, Manchester, under the 
tutelage of a small but brilliant staff, in 1876, at the age of twenty, 
J. J. Thomson went up to Cambridge, and for over sixty years 
“kept” every one of the three yearly terms and was present for at 
least part of every long vacation. Although he had a part in the 
development of the modern laboratory system of instruction in 
physics and for many years was head of the world-famous research 
school in that subject at the Cavendish laboratory, one need not 
be a physicist to appreciate his wise comments on things educa- 
tional. Teachers of English will find food for thought in the com- 
parison of his boyhood method of being taught by learning by 
heart “purple patches” from Shakespeare, Byron and Scott, with 
the modern method of “just reading the notes at the end of school 
editions of the works of these authors, which is now not an unusual 
way of preparing for an examination”. And professors of mathe- 
matics and all educationists will read with interest the story of 
his “greatest teaching triumph” when he successfully coached for 
an honours degree in mathematics a candidate who “was quite 
unable to follow any kind of mathematical reasoning’’. 

In spite of his record of perfect attendance at Cambridge for 
such a long period, it must not be thought that Sir Joseph was an 
academic recluse. Far from it. He made several trips to America 
and to Canada, and some of the most interesting pages in the whole 
book are devoted to an account of visits to Baltimore, to Prince- 
ton and to Yale. English and American methods are compared, 
and very interesting accounts given of a baseball and a football 
match. This fondness of the author for keenly contested games 
comes out again and again, and is almost as characteristic of him 
as his keen sense of humour. It is impossible to refrain from 
giving one example of his appreciation of a good story. While at 
Baltimore, he states that he was helped in understanding the feel- 
ings of Americans towards coloured people by the following inci- 
dent. “A kindly old gentleman was talking about Booker Wash- 
ington, the coloured statesman who did wonders for the improve- 
ment of his race. He said, ‘I have always been accustomed to call- 
ing a coloured man ‘uncle’, but I felt it could not be right to call 
such a great man that. I could not bring myself to call any col- 
oured man ‘mister’, and I did not know what to do. At last I had 
a bright idea, and I called him ‘professor’.” 

To many readers the chapter on War Work and Cambridge 
during the War, will be one of the most enjoyable. As a member 
of the Board of Invention and Research he was associated with Sir 
George Beilby, Sir Charles Parsons and Lord Fisher, a governing 
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body assisted and advised by a panel of scientific experts. There 
are few who will not enjoy his picture of Lord Fisher, his story of 
the training of sea-lions to detect submarines, and the dispassion- 
ate way in which facts and failures are recorded without self-praise 
or unnecessary criticism. It is to be hoped that politicians plan- 
ning to write memoirs will carefully read this book, and introduce 
in their future writing a little of the scientific spirit which has 
been conspicuously absent in some post-war volumes. A man who 
has made great discoveries and has been in the innermost councils 
of the nation has written with modesty, sanity, humour and kind- 
liness, and thereby added to his greatness. 
J. K. ROBERTSON. 


BOOK-BUYERS’ GUIDE 
TO THE PUBLISHERS’ LISTS 


TO-NIGHT AT 8.30: A GROUP OF PLAYS. By Noel Coward. 
Toronto: Doubleday, Doran and Company (Canada) Lim- 
Wed. bin 28aailee.00; 


Messrs. Doubleday, Doran and Company are most generous. 
On three consecutive nights they take us to the theatre, seat us in 
the stalls, and offer us no less than three plays a night. All we 
have to do is to pay for the taxi. Nine plays for three dollars 
suggests the bargain basement, but this impression is corrected 
by Mr. Coward in his preface. ‘“‘There has been,” he says, ‘‘no 
unworthy scuffling in cupboards and bureau drawers in search of 
forgotten manuscripts.” Each of these plays has been specially 
written because Mr. Coward believes that the short play deserves 
a better fate than that of a curtain-raiser. He proves his point 
superbly. 

The first group displays his genius for switching from tragedy 
to slapstick to the enhancement of each; the second is dominated 
by ‘Hands Across the Sea’, a grand piece of satire calculated to 
appeal to ‘empire builders’; and the third includes another glimpse 
into that nostalgic past of which Mr. Coward is such an expert 
showman. The book is almost a compensation for not being able 
to pop down to New York and see Miss Lawrence and Mr. Coward 
in the flesh. 


FORTY CENTURIES LOOK DOWN. By F. Britten Austin. 
Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd. Pp. 384. $2.00. 

Like its predecessor The Road to Glory this book is one of the 
innumerable works written around the great Napoleon. The point 
of view is that of the emperor as seen from within. The difficult 
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task of recreating a character as he appears to himself has been 
performed by Mr. Austin with considerable technical knowledge, 
and gives evidence of much research. The picture presented to us 
is full of vivid interest, a thoroughly human Napoleon whose great- 
ness is deeply mined with weakness. One is left with the question 
in one’s mind: “Is this all there was to the being who had such a 
vast impact on history?” 


LIFE IS AN ADVENTURE. An Autobiography. By The Hon. 
Dr. R. J. Manion, M.C. ‘Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 
Pp. 360. $3.50. 

Dr. Manion’s autobiography is a very readable and interesting 
book. His life has not been dull; his book is far from dull, being 
a reflection of a zestful and energetic personality. Dr. Manion 
takes us through his childhood in a pioneer community and his life 
as a successful young doctor, (and in passing, if we find the word 
successful repeated perhaps too often, it is no more than a bio- 
grapher would have said). Then comes the war and life as a doctor 
on active service and finally some glimpses of political life and 
opinions. There is evidence of much practical wisdom gained from 
wide experience of men and affairs and a sound philosophy of life. 


THE STORY OF SCOTLAND YARD. By Sir Basil Thomson. 
en Doubleday, Doran and Company. Pp. x+847. 
3.50. 

Although this book is hardly a model of good style or appro- 
priate arrangement, it has authoritative value, as Sir Basil 
Thomson was for some years Head of the C. I. D. of Scotland Yard, 
and has written serious studies based on his experiences, with 
detective novels as a by-product. In this account of the history 
and organization of the Yard he deals with the various penological 
reforms that public opinion has demanded—such as abolition of 
capital punishment for offences against property (at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century English law recognized 160 capital 
crimes) ; inequality of sentences; the marked reduction in felonies; 
and with the adaptation of police methods to changing conditions 
dating from the eighteenth century to the present. 


ALL THE DOGS OF MY LIFE. By “Elizabeth”. Toronto: Dou- 
bleday, Doran and Company. Pp. 211. $2.00. 

Among the score of books written by this thoughtful and 
humorous gentlewoman, this, the latest, must take high place. It 
is serenely human, mellow in experience and feeling, and ‘roman- 
tically’ sensitive both to the characteristics of dogs as a class and 
to the differences among the fourteen individual specimens that 
the author has possessed. Countess Russell’s admirable book 
deserves immediate association with the kindred studies of Kipling, 
Maeterlinck and Anatole France. 
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THE OLIVE TREE. By Aldous Huxley. Toronto: The Macmil- 
lan Company of Canada Ltd. Pp. 308. $2.50. 

Aldous Huxley has gained fame and notoriety as the novelist 
of the disillusioned youth of the post-war era. There is some 
reason to believe that he may attain a more enduring fame as one 
of the great essayists. There is no topic which he does not touch 
without adorning it with his wide erudition, sparkling wit and 
penetrating insight. His new collection of essays deals with a 
variety of subjects, the influence of books and of words on ethical 
and political propaganda, English snobbery, T. H. Huxley as a 
literary man, Haydon the painter and autobiographer, Arab life 
in a Tunisian oasis, the letters of D. H. Lawrence, etc. The title- 
piece “The Olive Tree” is an exquisite gem of scientific observa- 
tion irradiated by the vision of a scholarly painter-poet. Only 
once in “Justifications” does he make a Rabelaisian excursion into 
literary pornography. In Huxley’s essays, the son of Balliol pre- 
dominates over the son of Belial. 


PAY STREAK. By John Baragwanath. Toronto: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company (Canada) Ltd. Pp. 274. $2.25. 

THE COUNTRYMAN’S YEAR. By David Grayson. Toronto: 
Doubleday, Doran and Co. Pp. 270. $2.25. 

Here are depicted two very different ways of life. The one, a 
mining engineer’s, shifting from country to country, full of excite- 
ment, adventure and of danger; the other, that of a man secluded 
among the quiet New England hills; a life rich and full indeed, 
but static. 

Pay Streak is full of good stories. The author’s ups and downs 
were connected with finance, with altitude and with the two 
Americas. We touch elbows with Fortune at her most seductive, 
but the game, the adventure of living and what he has put into life, 
are much more to the author than what he has got out of it. We 
learn that the father of John Baragwanath was at one time pastor 
of the Grace Methodist Episcopal Church in New York; so it is 
fitting to add that David Grayson’s father was a cavalry officer in 
the American Civil War. His two maxims “When in doubt, charge,” 
and “Admit nothing to be a hardship’ would do well for the 
mining engineer. But David Grayson has had a full and rich life 
and can write of it with power and originality. Note his observa- 
tions upon bees, his acceptance of all moods of ‘Nature, and his 
conclusion: “What a rich man am I! Enough this day for the 
body and enough and more for the mind and spirit. A fire glow- 
ing on the hearth—and a world of surpassing beauty.” 

THE CROQUET PLAYER. By H. G. Wells. Toronto: The Mac- 
millan Company of Canada. Pp. 98. Illustrated. $1.25. 

Having heard so much about re-armament of late, readers of 
Mr. Wells’ latest book will have no difficulty in seeing quite early 
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the implications of the unknown fear that drives the inhabitants of 
Cainsmarsh into horrible unreason. Yet the fascination of the 
tale, its deft prose and lurking satire compel one to the end, to look 
forward to another and a longer Wells, and to marvel with him at 
the appalling anthropological lapses of the most rational of the 
animals. The book is important both as a product of its author’s 
trea genius and as a comment on contemporary international 
madness. 


THE SCHOLAR AND OTHER POEMS. By Geoffrey Johnson. 
London: Williams and Norgate. Toronto: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons. Pp. 46. 

The title-poem, which first appeared in the pages of the 
QUEEN’S QUARTERLY, deserves a leading place in this new col- 
lection of Mr. Johnson’s poems. The Strange Land, however, is 
on a still higher plane and impresses us as the best poem in the 
collection. Other poems that deserve special merition are The 
Peace, The Albatross, Silhouettes, Anne, and The Shepherd. 
Among the sonnets we prefer After Rain and Reply. The book 
testifies to its author’s growing mastery of his art, and generally— 
but not always—to his distaste for surplusage and extravagance. 


POEMS SCOTS AND ENGLISH. By John Buchan. Toronto: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd. Pp. 141. $1.25. 

Lord Tweedsmuir has revised and enlarged his book, first 
published in 1917, and given it to us on the auspicious. occasion 
of his taking over the governor generalship of Canada. About 
one-half the book is in Scots, the remainder in English. It will 
be a revelation to Canadians, who regard the Scots dialect as a 
medium for the annual greetings of St. Andrew’s Societies, that 
this is the living speech of thousands of their fellow-subjects in 
Great Britain. The verses are very happy. Here is a sample: 
Nae Walth o’ gowden streets for me; I ask but that my een sud 
see The auld green hopes, the broomy lea, The clear burn’s piiles, 
And wander whaur the wind blaws free Frae heather hills. 


STREAMLINES. By Christopher Morley. Toronto: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company. Pp. 290. $3.00. 

As a mellow exponent of the humorous view of life, few 
authors now writing in America surpass Christopher Morley. This 
book takes its title from one of its essays, entitled “Streamlines— 
Thoughts in a Dymaxion Car”, wherein the author claims to con- 
sider the car mainly as a symbol of what is forward in every phase 
of living, that is, ““‘we grope for the streamline”, ‘‘to reduce un- 
necessary wind resistance”. This makes a good test, though not 
too closely followed, for a set of essays on various phases, per- 
sonages, and literary topics of modern life. Where all are good, 
it is difficult to indicate the comparative or the superlative, but 
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notable are the essays entitled Mind Erosion, Was Sherlock Holmes 
an American? Style, O Henry, Epistle to the Colossians, and the 
set of aphorisms under the heading Streamlines. 


JAMES WILSON MORRICE: PAINTER AND NOMAD. A Bio- 
graphy. By Donald W. Buchanan. Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press. Pp. 107. Illustrated. $4.00. 

Painters, like prophets, are often without honour in their own 
country. The Canadian, J. W. Morrice, was no exception, until 
he was dead. In Mr. Buchanan’s scholarly book we learn how 
Morrice migrated to Paris and of his subsequent travels and 
friendships. These included men since grown famous in art and 
letters, among them Arnold Bennett, William Brymner, Somerset 
Maugham and Gerald Kelly. The story is sympatheically told, 
often in excellent prose, and most generously illustrated. Even 
from the reproductions radiates that atmosphere of a Sunday 
afternoon pervading all his work. It is encouraging to note in the 
catalogue raissoné the large proportion of admirers, a word in this 
case synonymous with buyers, which Morrice’s work has at last 
achieved in his native city of Montreal. The book, a credit to the 
usual high standard of its publisher, is produced on fine paper, in 
beautiful type, and each chapter is enriched by what appears to 
be a hand-cut capital. Mr. Buchanan is to be congratulated on the 
careful research which he has put into this biography of Canada’s 
Ha arta painter—a man whose art derived from no one but 

imself. 


THE WRITERS’ AND ARTISTS’ YEAR BOOK 1987. A directory 
for writers, artists, playwrights, film-writers, photogra- 
phers and composers. Toronto: The Macmillan Company 
of Canada. Pp. lvi+338. $1.00. 

This useful annual gives us in a handy size everything we 
could possibly want to know about the practical side of producing 
and submitting for publication. We can learn what and how 
to write before we become a best-seller, and which clubs to belong 
to when we have, and everything else from proof-reading to the 
mysteries of copyright. The book is invaluable for all who live 
by their wits. 


YEARBOOK OF THE ARTS IN CANADA 1986. Edited by 
Bertram Brooker. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of 
Canada. Pp. 256. $5.00. 

Here is an unanswerable argument to present to those who 
say that Canada has not nor ever will have a culture of her own. 
Here is sound evidence of a culture, rooted in the soil, growing 
and spreading in every direction. Painting, Sculpture, Architec- 
ture, Photography and Literature are here most ably represented. 
A few of the portraits are dull and amateurish, and some of the 
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decorative compositions and poems seem deliberately to strive 
after horror and brutality as though such things were an end in 
themselves. But we ‘have no stomach for these subtleties’ to quote 
Mr. Abraham M. Klein, and prefer in this age of propaganda, the 
pleasure of drawing our own conclusions from what we read and 
hang upon our walls. There are some excellent short stories and 
essays, a notable pronouncement on ‘Our Canadian Speech’, and 
very much of achievement and promise to encourage us. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Abridged by F. Heap. Winnipeg: 
The De Montfort Press. 

In these days of quick reading something may be said for pre- 
senting the outlines of a long, leisurely work like the Odyssey, as 
the compiler of this book has done. His method is to take enough 
lines from the original to make a complete story, and translate 
them. He includes also some of the famous passages without 
which the abridgment would have ceased altogether to be the 
Odyssey. The translation is clear, simple, and accurate; but that 
essential quality of Homer, his unhurried garrulity, can hardly 
be reproduced in any shortened version. 


RAIL, ROAD AND RIVER. By W. W. Swanson. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company. Pp. vi+121. $1.50. 

This racy little book ‘purports to be in the main an objective 
examination of Canadian transportation problems’. It is ad- 
dressed to the man in the street and not to the specialist. The 
mass of information which it contains must stand as a permanent 
tribute to the capacity of the author’s memory; one may, nonethe- 
less, regret that it was not refreshed at several points before this 
book was finally committed to print. 


THE RAILWAY WORKER. A study of the Employment and Un- 
employment Problems of the Canadian Railways. By G. M. 
Rowntree. Edited by L. C. Marsh. Toronto: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. xx+3864. $3.00. 

This book presents a very careful analysis of employment 
conditions on the Canadian railways from 1920 to 1935, in all their 
multitudinous variations, the seasonal, cyclical, and secular varia- 
tions in time and the functional and regional differences within any 
given period. It also shows some of the institutional factors which 
have tended to accentuate the variability of employment, on the 
one hand the craft rules governing the work to be done by the 
members of each union, and the narrowness of the areas over which 
seniority rights may be exercised, and on the other, the extreme 
concentration of maintenance work in the early spring as a reflex 
of financial policy. 

For anyone interested in railways, this book is compulsory 
reading. 
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EVOLUTION AND ECONOMICS OF TRANSPORTATION. By 
A. G. Steinberg and J. W. Hopkins. Toronto: Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons (Canada) Ltd. Pp. xiv+3983. 

This book has been prepared for use in high schools. It con- 
tains a history of transportation, a description of modern trans- 
portation facilities, a full description of Canadian railways and 
canals, and so much of the economics of transportation as was 
deemed to be within the range of the students for whom it was 
written. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC FINANCE. By Antonio de 
Viti de Marco. Toronto: Jonathan Cape. Pp. 435. $5.00. 
Italian economics has been known to the outside world mainly 
through its work in the field of government or public finance. This 
book by Antonio de Viti de Marco has been available in Italian and 
German for some time but this is the first English translation that 
has appeared. Clearly it is a text or treatise rather than a book 
for general or popular reading. The first part deals with the 
income from state property, with which is combined a discussion 
on fees. Books II and III are concerned with the principles and 
systems of direct taxation, while Book IV discusses systems of 
indirect taxation. These sections are really the heart of the book. 
The final section is a short one on public loans and the issuance 
of paper money. The volume would be improved by an index. In 
its field the book is a publication of some consequence. 


AN OUTLINE OF EUROPEAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 
By Roger H. Soltau. Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co. 
Pp. xiv+308. With maps, illustrations and a brief biblio- 
graphy. $2.25. 

Professor Soltau of the University of Beirut, formerly of the 
London School of Economics and sometime scholar of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, has performed a useful service to students of 
European history by providing them with a short introductory 
text on the whole economic background of their subject. Although 
he modestly claims not to be a professional economic historian, 
Mr. Soltau has boldly and successfully done that which they have 
left undone, and embraced the whole span of economic Europe 
from the latifundia of Rome to the Great Depression. His effort 
should aid the comprehension both of elementary classes in the 
universities and of tutorial groups of the Workers’ Educational 
Association; his hope may be reiterated here that he has done 
something to attract and enlighten the ordinary reader. 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Wayland F. Vaughan. Toronto: 
Doubleday, Doran and Co. Pp. xxi+634. $4.00. 

This is a popularly written semi-text which should interest 

the general reader who wishes to find out what academic psycho- 
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logy is about. It is remarkable for the number of illustrations, 
both pictorial and literary, which it contains. These should capti- 
vate and, many of them, amuse the reader for whom the book is 
intended, though some of them make the professional psychologist 
a little uncomfortable. But perhaps that is so much the worse for 
the professional! 


INHIBITIONS, SYMPTOMS AND ANXIETY. By Sigmund 
Freud. Authorized Translation by Alix Strachey. To- 
ronto: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. 179. $2.00. 

This is a beautifully translated edition of what is perhaps 
the most important clinical work of Freud since the war. First 
published in Vienna in 1926, it was a year later rendered in an 
almost unreadable translation now out of print. Those who wish 
to follow the thought of the old master must necessarily read the 
book. They will not find it easy—but neither is the subject easy. 
Freud has here recanted his earlier statement that anxiety (Angst) 
was transformed desire. Anxiety now appears as essentially 
protective in its function. 


FACTORS DETERMINING HUMAN BEHAVIOUR. Harvard 
University Press. Pp. vii+168. $2.50. 

This book contains eight addresses delivered by eminent 
scholars at the time of the Harvard Tercentenary. Two physiolo- 
gists, three psychologists, a logician, a historian and an anthro- 
pologist each of them supreme in his special field, give individual 
cross sections of the study of man by man. Canadians will be 
interested to find the name of James Bertram Collip, Professor of 
Biochemistry at McGill, included in this very eminent company. 


PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS FOR ALFRED NORTH WHITE- 
HEAD. By Northrop, Demos, Buchanan, Quine, Leonard, 
Weiss, Kerby-Miller, Hartshorne, Lee. Toronto: Longmans, 
Green and Co. Pp. 248. $4.00. 


This book is of extraordinary interest for two reasons: first, 
because it reflects the influence of Whitehead, the most original 
speculative mind on the American continent during the last fifteen 
years; secondly, because it shows the direction along which the 
younger generation of American philosophers is moving. The con- 
tributions are scattered from Massachusetts to Virginia, and from 
Connecticut to California. They exhibit tendencies as varied as 
logical positivism and Platonism. Their thought, and even their 
style, bears witness to the impress of their teacher. Yet they are 
singularly free from slavish conformity. One of them hails White- 
head’s philosophy as ‘“‘a new cosmology and a new theology, the 
symbol of a new era of philosophically enlightened science and re- 
ligion”. Another accuses Whitehead of attempting to superimpose 
upon metaphysics the terminology of zsthetics which “is either 
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erroneous, or so strained as to be inapplicable’. A third roundly 
criticizes Whitehead for stressing passage at the expense of tem- 
poral endurance. But one must read the volume to appreciate the 
brilliance of the individual arguments, and the cumulative testi- 
mony to the power of a great philosophy energizing in receptive 
but independent minds. 


HUME’S THEORY OF THE UNDERSTANDING. By Ralph 
a Church. Pp. 233. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
2.50. 


This is a fresh, appreciative study of a much misunderstood 
philosopher. Hume, Professor Church points out, was more than 
a “sceptic’”. He had a positive theory of the understanding which, 
whether true or not, at least makes sense, and deserves study. 
This he proceeds to do with commendable exactness and clarity. 
References to predecessors who influenced Hume’s thought, and 
to modern students who judge or misjudge it, add to the interest 
of the discussion. A valuable appendix presents the gist of the 
argument, and contrasts Hume’s atomism with Bradley’s monism. 


THE KAISER AND ENGLISH RELATIONS. By E. F. Benson. 
Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. 331 . $4.00. 

A mass of material on the policies of the Powers has been 
published in the last few years; and many scholars of many lands 
have undertaken the work of synthesis. Consequently, Mr. Benson 
has been able to write a book which is not only very readable, but 
one which appears to be substantially correct in its historical 
generalizations. He brings out dramatically, if not always effect- 
ively, the Kaiser’s personal contribution to the problem of Anglo- 
German relations during his reign, although he makes the not 
uncommon error of assuming that the hostility of German public 
opinion towards England began under William IJ. There had been 
a steady tradition of press hostility for over thirty years, when 
the young William came to the throne. The result was an attitude 
of mind which he was to foster, but which he did not create. It 
was a tragedy for Germany and for Europe that this neurotic ever 
became Emperor of Germany. He should have been, as Mr. 
Benson has suggested, a country squire with ample means and an 
estate. Under such circumstances, “his defects ruinous in a 
monarch, would have been merely humorous and even endearing.” 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: ITS STRUCTURE AND ITS PRO- 
BLEMS. By Johannes Stoye. Toronto: Collins. Pp. xiii 
+344, Maps. $4.00. 

A study of the Empire’s development and a compendious sur- 
vey of its character and problems from a present-day German 
point of view. The author has confidence that the Empire will 
endure. To be reviewed later. 
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SUMMER READING 
THREE COMRADES 


By Erich Maria Remarque 


Choice of the Book-of-the-Month Club for June in the United States. The Evening 
Standard Book-of-the-month and a recommendation of the English Book Society. 
Remarque’s first important work since All Quiet on the Western Front. $2.50. 


CANADA CAVALCADE 


By Robert H. Davis 


The author: knows Canada intimately from the Maritime Provinces to Vancouver, and 
his lively book has hunting and fishing and travel stories of all parts of the Dominion. 
Ideal for holiday reading. Illustrated. $3.00. 


SNOBS AND SPIRES 


By Austin F. Cross 


Cross Roads, Austin Cross’ first book of travel sketches, appeared in July, 1936, and 
sold so well that a second edition became necessary in three months. “The new book 
of travel sketches carries on the Cross tradition. Although he deserts his beloved rail- 
way train for an occasional auto jaunt, his trips are just as breathless, superficial, yet 
sensitive as ever.”—LEO Cox. $2.00. 


THE DAIRY INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


By J. A. Ruddick, W. M. Drummond, R. E. English, J. E. Lattimer 
H. A. Innis, Editor. 


This is the second volume of the Carnegie series dealing with the relations of Canada 
and the United States. It is a detailed history of the dairy industry in Canada, show- 
ing the industry in relation to world trade in general and trade with the United States 
in particular. Caria: 


THE DREYFUS CASE 
By Alfred Dreyfus and his son, Pierre Dreyfus 


“It is a story supremely dramatic, wherein the forces of good struggle against those of 
evil, with the ultimate triumph of the good. The Dreyfus Case I would recommend to 
all of shaken faith, all who need a renewal of belief in devotion and loyalty.”—N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. Illustrated. $4.25. 


SWEDEN, THE MIDDLE WAY 
By Marquis W. Childs 


This book has gone into nine large printings in sixteen months. It shows how Sweden 
has avoided both Communism and Fascism by her economic system — part co-operative, 
part private ownership. S22 hon 
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THE PLACARD 


By Tuomas J. ALLEN 


MILE above the city of Nice, at a country estate appro- 

priately called the Domaine d’Etoile, I met Schubert. 
An eager young German, a student of architecture, with an 
amazing enthusiasm for all things modern and American. He 
had learned his English, apart from school exercises, from old 
phonograph recordings of American jazz music; hence some 
of his idioms were curious and anachronistic. He was spend- 
ing a month at the Domaine d’E toile for his health; the pro- 
prietor was giving him a cheap rate. His simple food he got 
at the market in Nice. When I brought one day a bottle 
of good wine and some pastry he ate and drank with a relish 
which betrayed under-nourishment and a necessary frugality. 
He looked ill; all last year he had worked at a bar in Monte 
Carlo with hard toil and long hours. 

An exile? No; but the Hitler régime was monstrous, 
killing art, crushing the spirit, with its absurd ideas of Nordic 
superiority. He was a Jew, though not an exile. Yes, he 
could go back, but would have to do military service. His 
father wanted him to return, and the authorities were asking 
questions about the son’s prolonged absence. The difficulty of 
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living in France was that he could get no money from his 
parents. Was I going to Dresden? A beautiful city, art gal- 
leries, museums, fine buildings; his voice broke as he spoke of 
his native town. Would I take a letter to his father? If sent 
by post, they were always opened by the officials. The father, 
a broker, wealthy four years ago, would be anxious to hear 
from his son. Say that his health was good, that he was happy 
in Nice. I took the letter, addressed to Herr Schubert, whose 
office was in the Hotel Koenigshof, controlled by him. I 
promised that if I were in Dresden I would call on the father 
and deliver the letter. 


Two months later I found myself in Frankfurt. I was 
curious about the letter, not wishing to get into trouble with 
the police by delivering unauthorized information. As it was 
unsealed, I showed it to a German friend I was visiting in 
Frankfurt. My own German vocabulary is limited to about 
thirty words. Surely a German didn’t write this? If he did, 
he can’t have been well educated; it is full of queer structures 
and disjointed phrases. But its contents are quite harmless, 
with filial greetings and the like. I said nothing, but my curi- 
osity increased. Schubert, I knew, was a university graduate. 

With my friend, who had come to see me off, I was walk- 
ing along the platform of the Frankfurt station, when we 
passed through a crowd, mostly women and children, who 
seemed unusually excited. They had gathered, I thought idly, 
to greet or say farewell to a popular person on the train. “Just 
another gang of Jewish emigrants pulling out,” my friend said 
sardonically. He was a student in the University of Breslau, 
a kindly, intelligent youth, with a generous smile and hair as 
fair as a Swede’s. 


The train arrived in Dresden at sundown. I checked my 
luggage and set off to search for the Hotel Koenigshof, which 
Schubert had said was near the station. Having no acquaint- 
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ances in Dresden, I planned to stay at this hotel. A police- 
man shook his head when I named it, but pointed across the 
street. “That may be your hotel—it’s a good one, at any rate.” 
A courteous fellow he was, anxious to see that a stranger was 
well treated, especially a youthful visitor with good German 
features. 

I went across the street, but the hotel was not named Koe- 
nigshof. Perhaps the policeman had not understood my poor 
German, or perhaps he did not approve of the Koenigshof. I 
asked at the desk for Herr Schubert; they shook their heads. 
Did they know where Hotel Koenigshof was? Again they 
shook their heads. I thanked them and went out. 

Yet young Schubert had said it was on this street. I 
wandered up and down for ten minutes and discovered two 
other hotels. One of them was the Reichhof. As I was pass- 
ing it a second time, a young woman, obviously an employee, 
came out. “Is there a Herr Schubert in this hotel?” I asked. 
She hesitated, replied “No”. When I pressed her, she told me 
to enquire at the desk. Her hesitation convinced me that I 
had at last found the right hotel, and I went in. 

On the wall opposite the entrance was a large photograph 
of Hitler, the same brush of hair over the right eye, the same 
inconsequential moustache, the same half-pugnacious, half- 
fanatical face I was to see reproduced in thousands of paint- 
ings, photographs, plaques and statuettes that cluttered every 
art-store window, every bill-board, every newspaper, every 
home. Another wall was decorated with a swastika and a 
smaller photograph of Dr. Goebbels. Some anti-semitic jour- 
nals lay prominently on a table. The lobby of the hotel was 
deserted. 

I waited several minutes before the head clerk came in 
answer to my ring. He was dressed faultlessly in a morning 
coat and he spoke fairly good English. After a “Heil Hitler’, 
he asked me my business, a curious question to put to an ob- 
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vious stranger in search of accommodation. I enquired for 
Herr. Schubert, who was supposed to have offices in the Hotel 
Koenigshof. He admitted that this was the Koenigshof, say- 
ing that its name had been changed a year ago. ‘There was, 
too, a Herr Schubert whose offices were on the second floor. 
He looked suspiciously at my fair hair. “Herr Schubert,” he 
said rapidly, “has no connection with the hotel. We don’t 
know anything about his business; we only rent him a few 
rooms.” He did not seem at all cordial. When I said that I 
brought a letter from Herr Schubert’s son, he became more 
friendly, but repeated that Herr Schubert had no connection 
with the management of the hotel; he still had suspicions that 
I was a young Nazi investigator posing as a foreigner. He 
would see if Herr Schubert could be found. | 

In the meantime I was shown a room, though the head 
clerk had been reluctant to have me take one. I went up 
through three deserted corridors, to a small but clean chamber 
which seemed to have been unused for months. I looked out 
of the window. Below was a large beer-garden, with chairs, 
tables and fixtures for awnings, but the iron-work was rusty, 
and the furniture piled up and dull through lack of fresh paint. 
The flower-beds were uncultivated, ‘the grass uncut. Yet 
across the way was a flourishing garden, where most of the 
tables were occupied. The chilly reception, the empty hotel 
and the empty beer-garden depressed me. I washed and went 
down, feeling as mournful as my surroundings. 

The head clerk informed me that Herr Schubert had left 
about two weeks ago for a vacation, but that his secretary 
would see me. Nonsensical, this, I thought; as head clerk of a 
modest hotel he would know when one of his chief patrons had 
gone away, especially when that patron probably owned the 
hotel. I went up to the second floor, where three rooms formed 
the offices of the banking company whose plate was on the 
door. 
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I gave the letter to the secretary, who took it to an inner 
room. Presently a dignified, grey-haired gentleman came out 
and spoke with me, the head clerk acting as interpreter. He 
had read the letter. A great pity that Herr Schubert was 
away. How was the son? Where was he now? What had 
we talked about? Was he coming home? Many questions he 
asked me, at first seemingly to verify my story, then to get 
information about the son. He shook hands with me warmly, 
but kept the letter. Afterwards he spoke briefly to the head 
clerk, who was very deferential. I then went down for dinner. 

The clerk informed me that the manager of Herr Schu- 
bert’s office had insisted that I be the guest of the hotel at 
Herr Schubert’s expense. I was reluctant to accept this hos- 
pitality from a stranger, but the clerk had apparently received 
definite instructions. This change of attitude and the personal 
questions of the old gentleman convinced me that I had indeed 
been talking with Herr Schubert. 

For two days I stayed at the hotel. The food and the 
wines were excellent, but the atmosphere was unhappy, almost 
furtive. My first entrance into the dining-room occasioned 
quiet comment and curious glances. I soon found that always 
the same people dined here, men and women with spectacles 
and Jewish features. The grey-haired manager did not ap- 
pear, and I saw him only once again. No other guests came 
to the hotel and most of the rooms were unoccupied. The 
postman was the only person to use the main entrance, and 
he was always greeted with a loud “Heil Hitler’. The saluta- 
tion was not used by the guests. I received a strong hint from 
the head clerk to go and come by the back door which led 
through the deserted beer-garden to a quiet side-street. Thus 
I became a shadow with the rest, and when in the hotel I was 
imbued with their forlorn feelings. 

During my last evening in Dresden I wandered over the 
A.ugustusbruecke and along the Bruehlsche Terrasse fronting 
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the quiet-flowing Elbe. Here in the early autumn evening I 
was in the midst of that exquisite beauty which makes Dresden 
the finest baroque city in the world. Behind and above me 
was the curved, ornate tower of the Hofkirche; beyond it, 
silhouetted against a full moon, the great dome of the Cathe- 
dral, with its fluted minaret; below me, the thousand lights 
of the city reflected on the still surface of the river. I walked 
slowly through the gardens behind the Schloss to the quiet 
cathedral square. Among the old buildings so luxuriously 
beautiful, I was refreshed by a soft breeze which stirred the 
foliage into delicate patterns of light and shade, and my 
thoughts were far from Germany’s political and social prob- 
lems. Here, I thought, is the soul of Germany; what need 
has she of wealth and empire, of a Hitler and of race-purity 
slogans, when she has such beauty as this, such poetry as 
Schiller’s, such music as Beethoven’s? Great in art, great in 
science, great in natural beauty, Germany is indeed a great 
nation and her people blessed. 

My quiescent spirit was jolted back to unpleasant reality, 
to the Frankfurt station, to the dismal hotel, when I again 
passed over the bridge. At one end was a large, red-bordered 
placard I had not noticed before: “Die Juden sind unser 
Ungliick.”’ 


I left Dresden the next morning. The old man, to whom 
I tendered my thanks for hospitality, without giving any indi- 
cation of my feeling that he was Herr Schubert, bade me a 
cordial farewell coupled with an invitation to see him again if 
I should return to Dresden. The head clerk affably collected my 
bags and escorted me to the door, the second occasion on which 
I had used the front entrance. But in the farewell greetings, 
in the rumble of the wheels as the train pulled out of Dresden, 
an undertone kept ringing in my ears: “Die Juden sind unser 
Ungliick.” 


A MYSTERY IN THE ARCTIC 


By WiFrrip EGGLESTON 


HE identity of the Arctic trapper, ‘Albert Johnson’, has 
never been cleared up. The case has become one of the 
most baffling in Canadian criminal annals. Nearly six years 
of investigation have failed to yield a solution. The police 
files are about to be closed, and the trapper’s estate, the main 
item of which is $2,410 in currency, will revert to the Crown. 
It is necessary, perhaps, before considering the features 
of the case which make his identity and background so chal- 
lenging, to recall briefly the circumstances under which he ran 
foul of the: law and ultimately came to his death. 

On December 26th, 1931, Constable A. W. King of the 
R.C.M.P. left the police detachment at Arctic Red River in 
company with Special Constable Joseph Bernard on a patrol 
to Rat River to investigate complaints that a white trapper 
was interfering with Indian trap-lines, hanging the traps on 
trees. They reached Johnson’s cabin on the morning of the 
28th. ‘The door was locked. King could elicit no response, 
but Johnson’s snub Scandinavian nose and pale blue eyes were 
seen at the window. When the trapper saw he was observed 
he covered the window. King spent an hour vainly seeking 
entry or response to his questions. 

On December 31st, King and Bernard, reinforced by two 
other members of the force, returned prepared to break in if 
necessary. They had patrolled to Aklavik and reported the 
previous incident to Inspector Kames. As King tapped on 
the door on this second occasion, and shouted ‘Are you there, 
Mr. Johnson? a shot was fired through the door, passing 
within an inch of King’s heart and knocking him down. The 
others diverted the trapper’s attention by firing into the cabin, 
and King was able to stagger back to the dog-teams. His 
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colleagues raced back with him to the hospital eighty miles 
away at Aklavik, and he eventually recovered. 


By now the whole Arctic was aroused, and on January 
9th, 1932, after delays incurred in collecting a posse, obtaining 
sufficient dog-feed for forty-two huskies, and replacing a ter- 
rified Indian guide who had led them astray, Inspector Kames 
headed a party of eight, armed with home-made bombs and 
sticks of dynamite as well as the usual weapons, in a third 
assault on the cabin. Meantime the trapper had been doing 
some preparation also; there were now eight loopholes chipped 
out of the logs close to snow level. 


Johnson was given an opportunity to surrender. Then 
the cabin was stormed. Rifle butts began to beat down the 
door, but such a rapid fusilade followed that the assailants 
were driven back. ‘The trapper appeared to be using two 
automatic pistols. Coal-oil flares and dynamite were tried, but 
did little damage. It was fifty below zero and the dynamite 
difficult to thaw out. A final effort was made at night to toss 
the last four pounds of explosive at the door. As the party 
crept up for that purpose one of them snapped on a flashlight. 
Almost instantaneously it was shot from his hand by the in- 
mate of the cabin. The effort was unsuccessful, and, their sup- 
plies exhausted, the police were forced to beat a retreat through 
the Arctic winter to Aklavik, twenty hours’ continuous travel 
by dog-team away. 


By the time they returned again, Johnson had abandoned 
the cabin. ‘The main party had again to retire, leaving as 
much of their supplies as possible with a party of four, who 
were to push on and find him. This they did, ten days later, 
Johnson by now having re-established himself in an almost 
impregnable fortress made of logs laid so as to form a triangle. 
A raid was made. Mullen of the Royal Canadian Signals fell 
mortally wounded. His colleagues had great difficulty ob- 
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taining the body without exposing themselves to the same fate. 
The trapper had won this encounter also. 


Five days later a new police effort, supported by Captain 
‘Wop’ May and his aeroplane, rushed the triangular fortress 
where Millen was killed, but Johnson had again decamped. 
This time he almost eluded his pursuers altogether and was 
only brought to bay by sheer chance. He did what Indians 
and trappers had said was physically impossible for a white 
man travelling alone. He crossed the Great Divide, a ridge 
over 9,000 feet high which separates the North West Terri- 
tories from the Yukon, and was rapidly approaching the 
Alaskan boundary. His snowshoe tracks were seen by Indian 
trappers at La Pierre House, in the Yukon. The white trader 
there had been following the chase over the radio, and sur- 
mised that they belonged to the escaping desperado. He sent 
an Indian runner, travelling light, post-haste to Inspector 
Eames’ camp on the Territories’ side of the mountains. The 
pursuit was carried into the Yukon, and eventually he was 
overtaken. 

Then, but not till then, fifty days after the first encounter, 
the ‘Mad Trapper’ was brought to bay and shot down by a 
dozen marksmen, while the aeroplane of Captain May zoomed 
overhead ready to drop bombs if necessary. Johnson had 
outwitted and outfought the police resources of the western 
Arctic for seven weeks before he was killed. There is no 
straining for sentimentality or glorification in this narrative, 
but the feats he accomplished and the resourcefulness he 
showed stamped him as a man in a million. Who was he? If 
the same exploits had been performed for his country in time 
of war he would have been proclaimed a national hero. 

What did the police have to go on when they began the 
long effort to unravel the mystery of his actions? When shot 
down, he was carrying $2,410 in currency, nearly all in $50 and 
$100 bills of Canadian banks. The numbers of these were 
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taken, and efforts made to trace them through the banks. He 
had in his pack dental gold worth $3.60, alluvial or placer gold- 
dust worth $9.36, and five freshwater pearls appraised at $15. 
He had a Savage 30-30 carbine (of which the serial number 
was taken, and exhaustive efforts made to trace it) and a 
sawed-off shotgun (unusual weapon for the Arctic!). In his 
pocket there were bullets of .22 calibre. There were no docu- 
ments or even scraps of writing on his person, or in his pack- 
sack. 

There are no photographs of Johnson in life known to 
exist. ‘The police took several pictures of the corpse. These 
show a man of thirty-five to forty, with a flat face, snub nose, 
his profile unimpressive, inconsequential, wideawake alert eyes, 
light brown hair, receding at the top, a ight brown beard and 
moustache, less than a month old, very good teeth, except that 
one of the upper teeth, perhaps the right canine, was missing. 
His height was five feet nine or nine and a quarter. His chest 
measurement was thirty-four. He walked with a slight stoop. 
His eyes were pale blue, cheek bones rather prominent. He 
spoke with a Scandinavian accent, probably a Swede or Dane. 
His weight when captured was about 145 pounds, but he was 
then emaciated from his extraordinary exertions. He probably 
weighed 165 pounds when in good trim. 

All the intensive investigation to date has failed to trace 
him with any certainty further back than July 9th, 1931, a 
little more than five months before his first encounter with the 
police, although some evidence, which will be cited later, links 
him up with a figure known as ‘Alfred Nelson’ in the Ross 
River and Mayo country (Yukon) several years before. 

It is definitely known that Johnson arrived at Fort 
McPherson, on the Peel River, riding on a raft constructed 
of three logs, on July 9th, 1931. That is where theory and 
legend end and history begins. He had little or no outfit, 
but plenty of ready cash. He spent $1,400 at the store of the 
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Northern Trading Company at Fort McPherson, buying 
among other things the shotgun which was later found with 
the barrel sawn off. Fort McPherson has no police detach- 
ment, a fact of which Johnson made certain before he settled 
down there to accumulate his outfit. He would come to the 
trading post, rapidly purchase what he wanted, and then leave. 
He made a casual camp about a mile from the post, sleeping 
under a canopy of frayed mosquito netting. He discouraged 
any attempt to make conversation with him. 

On July 21st, Constable Millen came along on patrol 
from Arctic Red River and attempted to find out who he was, 
where he came from and where he was going. This was not 
idle curiosity. The police in those parts are strictly bidden 
to keep tab on newcomers, ascertain their home address in case 
anything may befall them, find out why they are there. If 
their purpose is to put out trap lines, the police check their 
licences. 

Johnson evaded Millen’s questions. He planned to get 
out of there immediately, he said, therefore why bother. 
Millen persisted, but the new arrival was uncommunicative. 
Eventually Millen gave up. Inquisitive trappers fared little 
better. Johnson told them that he had come down the Mac- 
kenzie River, that he had been working on the prairies. After 
the outlaw’s death, this was checked by the police, and they 
came to the conclusion it was a lie. No one could have come 
down the Mackenzie that far without having been seen and 
remembered, and Johnson had not been seen. He told the 
same trappers that he wasn’t sure what he would do next, but 
that he would probably ascend the Rat River and cross the 
Divide into the Yukon. 

The preceding paragraphs contain everything that is 
certainly known about Johnson’s movements. Conjecture and 
hypothesis must take up the trail at that point. Was he an 
escaped gangster from some centre of population in the United 
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States? The possession of the sawed-off shotgun might sug- 
gest that he was. Where did the sum of money, nearly $4,000 
in cash, which he had on him when he first arrived at Fort 
McPherson, come from? Was it the proceeds of some hold-up 
in the Yukon? If so, why had the police no record of such a 
crime? His finger-prints, taken after death, were not on 
record anywhere in the United States, or in Canada. 

Some of his subsequent activities suggest the city thug, 
also, but what Chicago gunman could have given such a dis- 
play of track-concealment, woodsmanship, mountaineering? 
He knew all the tricks, such as building his fire with poplars 
and willows, which make little smoke. When he constructed 
his triangular camp in the ravine, it was a masterpiece of in- 
genuity, placed near a spring of water, with small game near 
at hand. He knew how to lose his own tracks in the spoor of 
animals, and repeatedly did so. He climbed a mountain divide 
in intensely cold weather with a heavy pack on his back. If 
he was a metropolitan gangster, he had spent much of his 
earlier life in the woods. 

If he was a peaceable citizen, why did he resist police 
approach to the last ditch? 

The police attempted to discover to whom the carbine 
which he carried had originally been sold. By its serial num- 
ber it was traced from the factory at Utica, New York. It 
was sold to Marshall-Wells Co. of Vancouver, being shipped 
on May 2nd, 1927. Unfortunately the records of that firm, 
up to and including 1927, had been burned before the police 
ascertained that fact. They are destroyed every five years. 
As Marshall-Wells supply many of the fur-posts of the north 
with their guns and ammunition, this trail led to nothing very 
illuminating. Photographs of the corpse were privately circu- 
lated by the police everywhere that they considered there was 
some chance of him being identified. A news-photo syndicate 
distributed far and wide the picture of an ‘Albert Johnson’ 
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of Aklavik, whom it branded as the desperado of Rat River. 
Actually it was an innocent lumberman of Princeton, B.C., 
who had visited Aklavik some time before. It may well be 
that the publication of this false photograph all over the con- 
tinent prevented valuable information reaching the police. It 
is quite likely that persons who had actually seen and known 
the killer in earlier days and might have otherwise suspected 
from news stories that the ‘Mad Trapper’ was that man, saw 
the photograph in the newspapers, and dismissed the connec- 
tion from their minds. 

Here, to my mind, is a significant fact. Johnson, though 
such a misogynist at Fort McPherson and Rat River, had not 
always lived as a hermit. His teeth had undergone a great 
deal of dental work at one time or another, and there was much 
gold in them. They had been well-cared for up to a date per- 
haps a couple of years, or a little more, before his encounter 
with the police. 

Johnson was not mad in the sense of being befuddled, or 
fanatical. He may have been a paranoic, criminally insane. 
But he had all his wits about him, as his single-handed cam- 
paign against the police testifies. 

The publication of the lurid accounts of this Arctic epi- 
sode, and the circulation of the photograph which proved to 
be false, resulted in a flood of inquiries and suggestions, all 
of which were answered and followed up by the police. The 
fact that his estate amounted to more than $2,400 may have 
had something to with the large number of persons who 
thought they saw in him a long-lost son, brother, father or 
husband. Correspondents identified him with ‘Coyote Bill’, 
‘the Blueberry Kid’ and ‘Battling Johnson’, notorious outlaws 
of the far north. From Maryland, Minnesota, Jackson, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Blackpool, England; Buffalo, Montana and 
a score of other places, came attempts at identification. A 
Calgary woman actually commenced suit for the $2,410 claim- 
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ing that the trapper’s real name was Stepan, and that he had 
been her husband. 

These were all thoroughly checked, and all proved worth- 
less. ‘There is only one trail, indeed, that has ever been very 
promising, and even it does not take the police very far yet. 
A man answering the general description of Johnson had been 
observed around Ross River and Mayo, in the Yukon, in May, 
1931, two months before Johnson turned up at Fort McPher- 
son. ‘The police have satisfied themselves that an experienced 
woodsman could leave Mayo about the time this man was last 
seen, and reach Fort McPherson by the 9th of July. This 
rather shadowy figure of Ross River and Mayo seems to have 
been a Dane, and was called Alfred Nelson. In the summer 
of 1928, J. EK. Buttle, the trader for Messrs. Taylor and Drury 
at Ross River, sold this ‘Nelson’ a 30.30 Savage carbine. The 
number was not recorded. This meshes, though not so closely 
as to prove very much, with the gun that Johnson had, and 
which, as we have seen, went from Utica to Vancouver in 1927. 
It is worth noting that Messrs. Taylor and Drury bought all 
of their rifles from Marshall-Wells. 


There is another suggestive fragment. The only two bills 
found on Johnson subsequently traced were a $50 Bank of 
Montreal note, on the records of the Dawson, Yukon, branch, 
and a $50 Bank of Montreal note, on the records of the Mayo 
branch. The last-named bill was received at Mayo on March 
22nd, 1928. Presumably it was the same Nelson that bought 
the carbine at Ross River. At the end of August, 1928, a 
trapper named Nelson received $680 at Mayo in payment for 
furs. 

More convincing than these, however, are the recollections 
of residents of Ross River and Mayo, checked against the 
police photographs and descriptions of Johnson. They are 
suffiicently close to be reasonably acceptable. Unfortunately, 
even if we go on the assumption that Johnson of McPherson 
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and Nelson of Ross River were one and the same man, that 
does not carry us very far. However, there is this interesting 
fact: when the census of the Yukon was taken in 1931, Nelson 
gave his nationality as American, and the man who took the 
census recollected that he had said that he was born on a farm 
near a small town in North Dakota. He had worked at the 
Anyox quartz mines and the hydraulic mines at Dease Lake. 
Subsequently he had trapped in northern British Columbia. 
It might be that further investigation at Dease Lake and 
Anyox will throw light on Nelson’s background, and the ques- 
tion whether he was actually the “Mad Trapper’ might be set- 
tled for good. ‘There are not many dentists in the far north. 
One correspondent, of that profession, commenting on the 
large amount of work done in Johnson’s mouth, said that an 
exact description of it would enable any dentist who had at- 
tended him to place him instantly. In the six files at Ottawa 
which contain the story of the ‘Mad Trapper’, which by the 
kindness of the Commissioner, Sir James MacBrien, I was 
permitted to read, it does not appear whether all the northern 
dentists (who cannot be very numerous) had been supplied 
with this information and asked if they had any record of such 
a patient. It may be, however, that this was done. If so, it 
yielded nothing of any consequence. 

What makes the mystery especially intriguing is the 
knowledge that there must be people alive who know a good 
deal about the strange Scandinavian trapper. He had a mother 
and father, perhaps sisters and brothers. He must have had 
schoolmates, perhaps business associates, certainly a few ac- 
quaintances. Some dentist must recall him, if one could only 
know where. He sold furs and purchased supplies at a num- 
ber of northern posts. In a region where men are so few, and 
consequently so conspicuous, a man so extraordinary as the 
‘Mad Trapper’ would, one imagines, have left some mark. So 
far, however, the most patient and thorough investigation 
has failed to find it. 


THK CANADIAN SENATE 


By Arruur MEIGHEN 


HERE are few countries—and no major country—ain 
which there is not a second chamber. They are all con- 
stituted somewhat differently, but the reason for each is based 
on the same considerations. In England, in France, in Ger- 
many and in the United States, in Italy and even in Spain, 
the restraint of a second chamber has been deemed wise by 
those who founded the constitutions of those respective nations. 
In this Dominion, away back beyond the period of its 
birth as a Confederation, our provinces had second chambers 
known as Legislative Councils. ‘These were thought necessary 
because the responsibilities of those individual provinces were 
then akin to the responsibilities of nations. After we became 
one, the Legislative Councils of the several provinces fell away 
until now there is but one left—that in the Province of Quebec. 
The explanation is, first that after surrender of the larger sec- 
tion of their sovereignties, questions that still remained for the 
deliberations of Legislative Assemblies were such as could be 
dealt with by one body alone; but more importantly for this 
reason: that the limited functions of these Assemblies with the 
residue of powers now remaining were not so great as to fail 
to afford quite ample time for their caretul and mature con- 
sideration and discharge. : 

In this Dominion it was the Fathers of Confederation who 
saw to it that there should be an upper house, and they defined 
its place briefly but clearly at the Conference of Quebec which 
was held two years before Confederation was accomplished. 
It was there determined that this chamber should be estab- 
lished, that it should be a nominative chamber, and that its 
composition should be based upon the territorial principle and 
should not be in proportion to population. 

There are criticisms and always will be, that the nomina- 
tive system, with appointments exercisable by the Crown on 
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the advice of the Government of the day, is foreign to the 
spirit of democracy and to the genius of our people. In that 
connection it is well to recall that for eleven years prior to 
Confederation the nominative system had been abolished and 
the elective system adopted in the Legislative Council of Upper 
Canada; therefore, it was after eleven years’ experience of 
the nominative system that the latter was chosen by the great 
men of that time. Later will be discussed the propriety of 
that choice and the unwisdom of changing it now. 


It will be kept in mind that the composition of the Senate 
was put—on a motion, it so happened, of a statesman from 
New Brunswick—wholly on the basis of territory; the three 
Maritime Provinces, who were coming in then, to obtain 
twenty-four of the seventy-two seats; Lower Canada, Quebec, 
to have twenty-four, and Ontario twenty-four. Later the 
West was added, and, irrespective of population, the West 
was given twenty-four seats as well. This is emphasized so 
that it may be clear that there are special responsibilities at- 
taching to that Joint Parliamentary Trustee, called the 
Senate. Our Maritime Provinces declined to enter Confed- 
eration if the control of Canada’s parliament was to be wholly 
in the hands of a majority, because under those circumstances 
they felt their views would be swept out of effect by the larger 
populations of our mid-continent areas. Lower Canada also 
insisted on the territorial principle, and that principle is still 
the basis of the Senate’s composition. From this it is clear 
that there devolves upon the Upper House a duty of having 
special and peculiar regard to minority and sectional rights in 
Canada, to see that the majority exercising its full force in the 
representative chamber where population controls is not per- 
mitted to ride over the proper rights and privileges of minori- 
ties. Or to put the point in another way, the Senate has the 
particular duty of standing guard over the Constitution as it 
applies to all sections of Canada, of making certain that pro- 
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vineial rights are maintained inviolate, that the relationship 
which the British North America Act established between the 
provinces on the one hand and the Dominion on the other hand 
is respected, whatever may be for the time being the arbitrary 
action of a bare majority. 

When one passes from this phase, there is no special func- 
tion in the sphere of legislation which the Senate possesses 
which is not equally shared by the Commons of Canada. 

Sir George Ross tried to impress, in a book published 
twenty years ago, that Senators were particularly vested with 
an obligation to hold inviolate responsible government in the 
Dominion—inviolate as against Imperial domination. There 
is very little substance in such a claim, for the reason that when 
you have a battle won for nearly a hundred years, you will 
do better to consider it won and not be continually trying to 
win it over again. Neither the Senate nor the Commons has 
in practical affairs any very heavy obligation in respect of 
responsible government. 

The Senate is not a representative chamber; its personnel 
does not spring directly from the spoken word of the people; 
yet it is as much a chamber of the people as is the House of 
Commons. Its members do not come from any special class 
or caste, as in some lands; they come from the ranks of the 
people; they have popular sympathies and popular interests 
at heart. The Senate was constituted by the people through 
the Fathers of Confederation, and ratified by the vote of the 
country, because in the belief not just of a few but of this 
whole Dominion it was in their interests that there should be 
a review of Commons legislation, with special protection of 
minority, sectional and territorial rights. Of all these dele- 
gated duties the Senate is the trustee; most of them it shares 
with the Commons and has responsibility just as direct as has 
that House, and it should make it a duty hour by hour to live 
up to the full standards which were doubtless in the minds of 
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the Fathers of Confederation and which to-day are as vital to 
Canada as they were at that time. 


What are the limitations of the Senate? 


There are those who say: “You should be very chary about 
reversing the will of the elective chamber; in fact, if you do 
so more than once or twice, you should prepare for your de- 
mise. You are not elected and, therefore, you have not the 
same rank and status as those who are elected.” There prob- 
ably was reason for not making the Upper House in this 
country elective. If it were so, then the Senate of Canada 
would become in large degree a reflection of the Lower Cham- 
ber, and it would be necessary for members so to conduct 
themselves, each in his own groove, so as to ensure, first of all, 
the favourable opinion of that special constituency from which 
the member comes, and, secondly, the dependable co-operation 
and support of the party to which he had belonged and does 
belong. If those considerations are to be in the mind of mem- 
bers of the Senate, they never can discharge properly the func- 
tions which are theirs, nor can the Senate in these circum- 
stances be more than a mere replica of the Commons, and its 
performance will become a wasteful repetition of the debates 
and controversies which take place in the other chamber. 


In a word, we might as well have two Houses of Com- 
mons, one of which would be redundant, as to have an elective 
Senate. 


Some say there should be other reforms; for example, 
that members of the Senate should be chosen by different 
bodies. These ideas have been debated for many years, but 
beyond the suggestion that a limit of age might be applied, 
there is not any which has made very much appeal, or which 
did not carry within its compass a danger of detracting from 
the Senate’s value in the discharge of those special powers, 
functions and duties for which that body was created. 
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If I were asked what the Senate should do in respect of 
measures; by what outstanding, clear and easily understood 
principles it should be guided, this would be the answer: 

Where there is a mandate for legislation which comes 
before the Senate; where such legislation was clearly dis- 
cussed and placed on the platform of the successful party in 
an election, then only in most exceptional circumstances should 
there be any attempt or desire on the part of the Upper House 
to refuse to implement a mandate by its concurring imprima- 
tur. No one, however, who has thought the subject out can say 
that under no circumstances should legislation coming to the 
Senate from the Commons, though clearly supported by a 
popular mandate in an election, fail of support in the Second 
Chamber. It has been plainly and tersely enunciated by Sir 
John Macdonald, by George Brown and by Maritime states- 
men, as well as by Taché of Quebec, that the Senate’s duty, 
or one of its duties, is to see not only that wise legislation, 
having for its purpose nothing but the public good, is allowed, 
irrespective of mandate, to become law, but in certain con- 
ceivable events to see to it as well that the public of Canada, 
which may at one election have endorsed extraordinary pro- 
posals, has opportunity, if such proposals are of a particularly 
dangerous or revolutionary character, to think the subject over 
again; in a word, that the Senate may, under certain circum- 
stances, be allowed to appeal from the electorate of yesterday 
to the electorate of to-morrow. 

It may be asked whether there is any chance of such a 
contingency arising. Cast your eyes westward, where under 
the influence of drought and depression, and under the influ- 
ence of other urgings not usually brought to bear on public 
matters, the Province of Alberta departed in the last provin- 
cial contest from long-tried and tested principles of finance, to 
embrace what is undoubtedly a mere mirage. If such a step 
were taken by this whole Dominion under similar circum- 
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stances, I wonder if a chance to think the subject over once 
more, and to make certain that the judgment of the electorate 
of Canada was a deliberate judgment and one to be sustained, 
should not as a bounden duty be granted. Such a contingency 
may not arise; but it never can be laid down.as a rigid rule 
that even a mandate is universally obligatory upon the Upper 
Chamber or that it would be its duty in all circumstances to 
acquiesce blindly in any measure. It is enough to emphasize 
the fact that there is authority behind a popular mandate 
which the Senate never can ignore, and that only under very 
special circumstances should that Chamber, even for purposes 
only of delay, fail to comply with an electoral judgment. 

The great mass of legislation has, however, no relation to 
any special dictum of the people in an electoral contest at all. 
The great mass of legislation sprmgs from circumstances of 
the hour. Something has to be done, in the judgment of the 
administration, and the administration works out its solution 
in such manner as it deems fit, and submits that solution to 
Parliament. There is no question of.a mandate at all in the 
case of at least ninety-eight per cent of the measures which 
come to either House. In respect of legislation of this kind, 
I would not go so far as to aver that the Senate should in all 
cases have no regard to the wishes of the Commons, but only 
to its own viewpoint. If it is a subject naturally within the 
purview of Government, something to do with administration; 
if it is a reflection in a Bill of what the Government should be 
and feels itself best suited to handle, and if it does not affect 
positive principle going to the root of our institutions, then I 
would say that even though it was thought a better way might 
be devised, even though it was thought that on a balance of 
merits the Bill failed, it would be wiser for the Senate, after 
making, if it can, such remedial amendments as will improve 
the measure, to allow the Government to have its way. 

Many a time I have considered, and a majority in our 
House have agreed, that some problem demanding solution 
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was being timidly shelved by referring it to a Royal Commis- 
sion—a favoured practice of our time; whereas it would be 
much better if the matter were wrestled with by the Govern- 
ment itself and some method found by the administration to 
meet the necessities of the hour. Though in such a case much 
ean be said for a reference back, the Senate does not take that 
course. It tries to put the legislation into the best form it 
can for giving effect to what the Government wants done; it 
tries to make it, as far as care can make it, practical, proper 
and fair to all concerned, and then it lets the legislation pass. 

As regards private measures, steps have been taken lately 
to encourage introduction of these in the Senate; indeed, great 
advantages are now obtained by their introduction there, and 
the effect is likely to be that private measures are largely going 
to be initiated in the Upper House. This course is, I think, in 
the public interest. 

There may be reforms in other lines that could be effected. 
It would be of advantage if Ministers, whose seats are in the 
House of Commons—though they do not necessarily have to 
be—had access to the Senate, if desired, when legislation 
coming from the department of the Minister desiring access 
is under review in our Chamber. If entrance to the Upper 
Chamber were possible on the part of Ministers, it would add 
to the efficiency and harmonious working of our system of 
parliamentary government. 

There is another development which has come in recent 
years. There are more Bills both public and private being 
initiated in the Upper Chamber than at any time in the past. 
It is a too prevalent opinion that the proper place for initia- 
tion of legislation is in the Commons alone. Doubtless the 
larger volume must always be first submitted there, and 
especially legislation which is the outcome of an election man- 
date. But there is an increasing body of public business which 
has to be dealt with session by session, which does not go to 
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even the fringe of politics, but has to do, say, with the regula- 
tion of commerce and finance; such things, for instance, as 
amendments to insurance laws; the establishment, for the first 
time in this Dominion, of shipping laws; and matters of that 
sort. Such subjects can be presented first to the Senate, and 
now most frequently are so presented. There is thus given to 
these measures a care which, on account of pressure of time 
and other complications, the Commons is incapable of giving. 
There is only one class of legislation which, in point of law, 
must be initiated in the Lower Chamber, and that is such as 
has to do with taxation of the people, or such as creates a 
charge on the Treasury. It is not certain, indeed, that the 
limitation in law is even as restricted as it has been thus ex- 
pressed. However, whether it be so circumscribed or not, that 
Senate would be very ill-advised which sought to encroach 
upon the territory which I have just defined. Far better that 
subjects which fall within the domain of taxation and of 
charges upon the Treasury should have their initiation in the 
Commons, as is the case in England. Whether or not this is 
the law in Canada, it ought to be the practice in Canada. 

The Senate is worthless if it becomes merely another Com- 
mons divided upon party lines and indulging in party debates 
such as are familiar in the Lower Chamber session after ses- 
sion. If the Senate ever permits itself to fulfil that function 
and that alone in the scheme of Confederation, then the sooner 
it is abolished the better. This practice is not to be deprecated 
in the House of Commons. If we are going to have a demo- 
cracy, the practice must continue. There have to be parties 
and party manoeuvres; there have to be conflicts and contro- 
versies innumerable in variety and wearisome in length. The 
great scheme of bringing sections together, letting each see 
the viewpoint of the other, has to be worked out in the repre- 
sentative Chamber. Sometimes we are too impatient and 
critical of governments in allowing’ what seems inordinate 
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time for discussion of public business. That discussion is good, 
but it is not the function of the Senate. Members of the Second 
Chamber must get away, lift their minds far from those hard- 
drawn lines of party, or they cannot serve their country. 
They have to make up their minds to give every government 
fair play and not to stand in the way of legislation unless they 
are convinced it must be defeated on its merits, and that the 
consequences of failure to defeat it would ‘be serious; nor to 
stand stubbornly in the path of any Government proposal 
unless it is brought there in their judgment to serve the ends 
of party by largess in this or some other part of the Dominion 
rather than the true interests of the nation. The Senate, too, 
has to see to it that legislation which is initiated in the Upper 
House is put in the very best form possible so that it may be 
found to meet those real needs for which it was designed, and 
so that when it leaves its hands it is going to be an instrument 
of business and not merely a breeding place for litigation, to 
become, in due course, a paradise for lawyers. It is the busi- 
ness of the Senate as well, on receipt of a measure from the 
other chamber, first of all to study the principle behind it, and 
in every case to study it with a sympathetic mind, and, unless 
there is grave reason for resisting it, to devote its best efforts 
to improve the measure in its detail, and then to give that 
measure’s passage its full support. 

The task of the Senate in the practical working out of 
the business of Parliament is to see that every measure, when 
it passes from its hands, is a piece of legislation well done. 'To 
this end our Chamber sits but a short time each day. Rarely 
does it sit throughout the period fixed for both Houses. It 
adjourns when its work is done as far as concerns the record- 
ing and explaining of decisions arrived at, and repairs to its 
committees, and mainly to two major committees, the one 
presided over by the Rt. Hon. George P. Graham and the 
other by Senator Frank Black of New Brunswick, for detailed 
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study of Bills. This study and review it grinds away at day 
by day for several hours, and often into the night. Its labours 
include the re-arrangement, very often the recasting, and 
nearly always the re-expressing of Bills and resolutions— 
the former sometimes of enormous dimensions. 

It is before these Committees that the public is heard. 
Hearing the public—that is, all interested from any angle in 
the measure under review—is only one function of the Senate, 
but a very necessary and important function. If it make itself 
a debating society, this duty, so vital if our work is to be well 
done, could never be discharged. It is our part to make sure 
that conflicting interests from every end of this country have 
an equal hearing, so that everyone concerned has opportunity 
to express his view and tell us that this or that provision is not 
going to work, and why. ‘Thus, all contentions and all argu- 
ments are advanced before a Bill takes its final form. This 
system has been developed very successfully with the full co- 
operation of both sides of the House, because there still are 
sides, though they do not stand out very strongly. ‘This is the 
service the Senate has tried to render, and on this record and 
this general scheme of procedure it is best discharging its duty 
to the people of our country. 

There is between the place each House should occupy in 
Canada a distinction fundamental and imperative. ‘The House 
of Commons is and must be the forum of debate. It must be 
there that champions of conflicting policies meet and struggle 
and decide their issue. There is the arena where young ambition 
goes; there he enters the lists and flashes his sword in battle 
with his peers; it is there that leaders of public opinion, and 
those who aspire to lead, mount the rostrum and brave the 
storm, the bustle and the hurricane, the arrows of a hundred 
foes in front, and the scowls of critics behind; there they press 
on in the measure of their talents and their courage to the 
glittering prizes of our public life. The House of Commons 
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is the place where West and East each finds out what the other 
wants; where races blend their thinking; where classes learn, 
or ought to learn, by contact and conflict, that they are all of 
the same clay and need pretty much the same laws. It is the 
melting pot of the nation. 

The Senate has a more prosaic task. Its duty is to see 
that great principles upon which the Dominion has reposed 
are carefully reflected in its Statutes, to design legislation so 
as to meet the realities of business, to review and temper pro- 
posals of the other House so as not unnecessarily to discourage 
enterprise or restrict the area of employment; to oppose the 
ravages of partisanship from whatever source they come, and 
at least to give public opinion time and opportunity to be 
deliberate and to be understood; to be governed not so much 
by emotional appeal or fleeting spasms of popular fancy, but 
to listen to the accountant, the operator, the employer, the 
employee and the unemployed, and to make sure that legisla- 
tion when finally passed will work with fairness and facility. 
The Second Chamber should be a workshop and not a theatre. 
For this function the Senate was created, and this function it 
must with thoroughness and fearlessness perform. 

There are things, though, which it cannot do. Some time 
ago a prominent and popular Canadian, a man of opposite 
political association to myself, said: “I am thankful in these 
days for the Senate! No matter what wild and extreme radi- 
calism may sweep the country, the Senate will stand firm; it 
will save the ship.” ‘This surely is worth saying and remem- 
bering:—The forces of wild and extreme radicalism must be 
met right out among the ranks of our people, in their houses 
and meeting places—there the power of reason and common 
sense must be applied, the lesson of long experience must be 
taught, or nothing will save the ship. Surely we have learned 
from tragedies in other lands that the tide of a mad, militant 
and persistent majority never can be stemmed. It must not 
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become a majority. If in this country the trade of politicians 
is to be what is has been too often, to fatten on the fruits of 
class hatred, class envy, class animosity, to reap a harvest in 
votes by fanning these dangerous fires, then do not depend on 
the Senate or anything else to hold in place the foundations 
of democracy, because it may be too late. There are those 
who believe that dire things can happen even in the presence 
of fair and equitable laws. It certainly is not too much to 
say that they can more easily take place when territory is large 
and distances are great, when population derives from a mul- 
titude of races and when the forces of sanity and industry are 
selfishly indifferent and at the same time divided. 

What the Senate can do is to devote its energy within its 
own sphere to making our laws practical and sensible, to give 
the best possible chance to workers and especially to the hum- 
blest worker, to encourage the upward climber and to attach 
a wholesome penalty to voluntary idleness, to remember always 
that there is nothing so vital to the common weal as security 
to life and property, and to offer no countenance to dishonesty 
and confiscation. 


Editor’s Note— This article has been revised by the author for QUEEN’S 
bier from a speech delivered by him before the Canadian Club, 
ontreal. 


TRIAD 
By Lorp DUNSANY 
I 
A VILLA IN KENT 


GENTLEMAN, weary perhaps of cities, or merely 

admiring the countryside for its own sake, wished for a 
villa in Kent. Living not far from his residence, I went to look 
at it recently, and was struck by his perfect choice of a situa- 
tion. A steep slope of the downs running southwards turns 
suddenly east, and just where the land is level enough for 
building but still slopes to the south away from that sudden 
steep, he built his villa sheltered from the north. He could 
just see the sun at its rising, but all to the left of that was 
shelter; and before him the sun went round all day in full view 
of his villa, to set over hills not twenty miles from London. But 
he was not interested in London. 

He liked oysters, and venison, and kept his own store of 
wine. He had his walls simply built with great local flints, 
which is a very good way to build in Kent; and I liked the 
red tiles round his hearth. These tiles he also got locally. The 
gault crops out a few fields away from him, and is as good 
clay for tiles as any. The tiles are good enough, being the 
kind that last, though a certain amount of carelessness attended 
their making, the local manufacturer leaving them out to dry 
in the sun with no protection against his pigs or his dogs; 
and a pig walked right over one before it was dry, and a dog 
over another: in fact it had been put right in the way of the 
dog, for he went back over the same tile next day, when it was 
nearly dry, leaving only the marks of his nails. And a man 
in hob-nailed boots stepped right on another tile while it was 
still drying. Scarcely ornaments, these, for a gentleman’s 
villa, but one had to put up with barbarisms of this sort so far 
away from the City. 
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And all these little things happened a long while since; 
and the gentleman died, and the pig and the dog, and the man 
in the hob-nailed boots. And the soldiers left the country. 
And then the troubles came. And when it was quiet again 
the pilgrims to Canterbury began to pass that way, crossing 
the stream about half a mile from the villa, and going away 
along the slope of the downs that used to shelter the flint- 
walled house from the north. 

And another man came there two or three years ago, and 
built a house under shelter of those great downs and planted 
an orchard of pear-trees, and while planting a pear-tree came 
on the older house. He, also, keeps pigs and a dog, and has 
some stout nailed boots. It would look at a glance as though 
things had not much changed. But listen, and you will hear 
songs from the wireless singing in the new house. How that 
would have surprised the old owner, is a thought that may 
come too easily. But it is not true. With all our familiarity 
with them, we wonder more at our own inventions than ever 
he would have done. Nil admirari was the motto of those 
equable souls. Gape at nothing. 


II 
SITTING FOR DUCK 


Westmeath lay like a sea, moving its greyness forward 
into green bays of Meath as the night advanced. Moriarty 
had given up politics some while since, and his gun had stood 
rusting for some years now in a corner of his kitchen. But 
on this September evening he had given the old thing a drop 
of oil and a rub with a rag, and taken it out to a cornfield that 
he had on ground sloping up from a bog. And there he sat 
now, warm inside a corn-stook, with straw spread over his legs 
and nothing of him showing but his hands and his face and 
his gun. All these he kept perfectly still, and watched the 
west while the spires here and there in the distance became 
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submerged in the greyness. The stillness deepened over all 
that slope and the bog below it and the darkening land beyond, 
and such sounds as there were became immensely intensified, 
each sound seeming set in a loneliness, each far call seeming 
unanswered. And still there came no sound of the quack of 
ducks for which Moriarty was waiting. Soon there would 
be no light left. Would the ducks come in time? And surely 
enough before the last of the light, while a colour was still in 
grass but none in trees, black against failing daylight the 
ducks appeared; eight of them coming down to eat grains of 
corn that were the product of the best part of a year of 
Moriarty’s work. And now began the swift circles to search 
out every hedge, every corn-stook, every possible place where 
danger might lurk, before they should descend to their evening 
meal; for the things of the wild have more venturous dinners 
than we do. They were behind Moriarty now and out of 
sight, but he never moved hand or head. They sailed round 
before him at eighty yards, but he sat as idly there as the slope 
of the hillside. Round once more behind him searching out 
every stook, small stooks about eight foot high, and then in 
full view of him again, black and close enough. If he waited 
they would certainly come lower, and probably nearer his 
stook. Yet if he fired now he could get one and possibly two. 
And if he waited and they came nearer, two ducks would be a 
certainty. He fired and got the one. They scattered and 
swerved and soared and he fired again. But the left barrel 
was not so easy. ‘They were none so close at first, and these 
wild swerves were being made at over sixty yards. He did 
not hit with his left barrel. He ran to pick up the bird in 
case it should only be winged, he gathered it and returned to 
his stook and made himself comfortable again, and waited for 
the night to recover from the rending of its silences made by 
his two shots. ‘The silence and the dimness deepened; and then 
far off, at first like a fancy, and then an undoubted fact, he 
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heard more ducks quacking. Four now came sailing in a 
circle round the field, lowering their altitude slightly, but not 
as much as Moriarty hoped; and, though he was well hidden 
and moved no more than his eyes, they seemed to have some 
suspicion of something wrong, and circled again and again, 
coming little nearer or lower. And the first opportunity of 
a shot that Moriarty got, he took it, and fired his two barrels, 
and once more got only one. He ran out and gathered this 
and returned to his stook and was soon well covered again. 
Then one duck came alone racing swiftly by, as though late 
for the appointed gathering in that field, or searching for lost 
companions. He came close by Moriarty black and low. 
Moriarty fired and hit him but did not bring him down. The 
shot was too easy and he had too much confidence, but the left 
barrel crumpled him. And Moriarty gathered him like the 
rest. And then he waited until time and darkness told him 
that no more ducks would come that night, and that it would 
be too dark to shoot them if they did. So he picked up his 
three ducks then and trudged to his home, over the bog whose 
ways he knew so well. 

“The blessing of God on politics,” he said as he went, 
for he remembered the time when a house had stood in that 
field, and devil a duck would ever have come to it then. 


IIl 
THUNDERSTORMS 


We are now in the season of thunderstorms, when all 
nature seems to summon her utmost force to achieve some 
trivial thing, perhaps to kill a sheep, or remove a tree, or 
water a mile or so of thirsty slopes. A few years ago a storm 
came up through Kent, from the south, and fell upon London. 
One heard it a long way off coming over the weald, all one 
continuous rumble; till it stepped from the sandy weald to 
the downs of chalk, and the rain began and the thunder came 
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nearer the flashes. ‘The night was as hot as the day, airless 
and arid, the atmosphere all tremulous with foreboding. The 
flashes came nearer through that heavy air, and the thicker 
sheets of rain; till, when thunder and lightning were all mixed 
up together, there came the vortex of the storm, and the hail 
dropped with one roar, and there entered our sultry room a 
wave of wonderful cold, and a scent of lilac. It came so sud- 
denly, that odour of lilac, that it almost seemed that it was 
for this that the ether had gathered its powers, and rolled 
them along for an hour out of the south, to beat down all the 
bloom of a bush of lilac and let loose on the troubled night 
that surprising fragrance. It may have done many other 
things besides, tragic or comic or aimless, but to me that un- 
expected burst of fragrance holds a place in my memory 
amongst the achievements of thunder. 

And once in the Sahara, camped in a narrow valley be- 
tween two mountains in which I was hunting Barbary sheep, 
I met another storm that seemed to achieve some climax. 

I forget if there was thunder, but the roar of the rain on 
canvas, and the gusts of the wind, made too much noise for 
one to have heard it if there were. It was night, and the 
booming of the wind wearied the very mind. It continued for 
some hours. At last the rain stopped, and the wind had died 
away with it, and the usual silence of the Sahara came back, 
all but for one strange voice, at which surely the Sahara mar- 
velled, the sound of a little stream going past my tent down 
to that vast region of dryness. And it seemed something for 
all the noise and violence to have achieved, to have summoned 
to such a desert that merry voice, singing to rocks and sand 
that had heard its song so rarely. 


AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By Henry ALEXANDER 


HERE is comparative quiet on the Anglo-American 
speech front. Signs of a truce are in the air. Hollywood 
is painfully acquiring a British accent, while Cockney street- 
urchins greet one another with “O.K. Chief! This spirit of 
conciliation is a new phenomenon. From the time of the 
Declaration of Independence bitter controversies have raged 
about the relative merits of English and American speech and, 
as usual, the violence of the arguments has generally been in 
proportion to the ignorance of the writer or speaker. Now 
even in academic circles a spirit of tolerance is beginning to 
show itself on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Some years ago America invited an English expert, Sir 
W. A. Craigie, one of the chief editors of the great Oxford 
Dictionary, to settle in Chicago and investigate her vocabu- 
lary; the first fruits of this piece of painstaking research have 
just appeared in the initial volume of A Dictionary of Amer- 
ican E'nglish.* This volume (A—Baggage) represents ten 
years’ co-operative work; at this rate the whole Dic- 
tionary will take a good many years to complete, 
though the tempo will no doubt increase now that the 
foundation work has been done. Before leaving England to 
take up this task at the University of Chicago, Sir Wiliam 
offered a friendly hand to the country of his adoption in a 
statement to the press, in which he said, among other things: 
“The United States is now at a period in the national develop- 
ment which corresponds closely to the Elizabethan age in 
England. It is a period of intellectual creativeness and in- 
vention. The extraordinary facility that you, as a people, 
exhibit in the coining of picturesque and expressive slang is 
only one of the many manifestations of this. I thoroughly 
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approve of American slang. It is often carried to excess, but 
on the other hand many of your current colloquial phrases 
are extremely apt, and win the admiration of even the most 
strict purist.” The Chicago Tribune evidently took the new 
professor at his word and arranged to give him a welcome in 
the language for which he had expressed such admiration; its 
headline announcing the appointment read, Mipway S1ens 
Limey Pror to Dorr YAnK Tax. Dr. Craigie’s new Dic- 
tionary is an attempt to present a picture of the vocabulary 
of the United States from the seventeenth century down to the 
present day. It is, however, rather severely restricted in 
several directions. It excludes words not recorded before 
1900; thus a large number of modern coinages will be omitted, 
especially in the colloquial language. In fact slang and collo- 
quialisms, two of the most interesting departments of the 
American vocabulary, receive but scanty treatment. They are 
collected if they appear before 1875, but after this date only 
such phrases are given as have found a footing in the literary 
language. As Dr. Craigie has stated, the dictionary must 
ultimately be supplemented by a dialect and slang dictionary; 
otherwise the record will be either defective or ill-balanced. 
The dialect dictionary is in process of creation in the Linguistic 
Atlas of the United States and Canada, a co-operative work 
which is well under way; the slang dictionary will no doubt 
be forthcoming. But within its restricted field the Dictionary 
of American English will prove an indispensable book of 
reference and a great help to students working on problems 
of American speech, especially on the historical side. 

A much livelier work is H. L. Mencken’s new edition of 
The American Language.* The first version of this book ap- 
peared in 1919, a relatively modest volume of 374 pages; it 
has since been revised three times and the present edition is 
to a great extent a new work, now expanded to nearly 800 
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pages, decidedly heavy artillery in the Anglo-American lingu- 
istic warfare. As is to be expected from the enfant terrible 
of American letters, Mr. Mencken is distinctly polemical and 
belligerent in his attitude. His position has, however, some- 
what changed since the earliest appearance of his book. At 
that time he was endeavouring to defend American usage 
against English usage and his thesis seemed to be that the two 
languages would inevitably draw apart. He made a Declara- 
tion of American linguistic Independence. His contention 
now is apparently that this danger has disappeared, that 
American English is influencing British English so profoundly 
that it is going to be the future language and that, if English 
is to be a world-language, a position which it is rapidly 
attaining, it is the American rather than the English variety 
that will be adopted. As he says in his preface, “the 
Englishman, of late, has yielded so much to American exam- 
ple, in vocabulary, in idiom, in spelling and even in pronunci- 
ation, that what he speaks promises to become, on some not 
too remote to-morrow, a kind of dialect of American, just as 
the language spoken by the American was once a dialect of 
English”. This will come about partly by sheer weight of 
numbers (approximately 125,000,000 American speakers as 
against 45,000,000 British speakers), the effect of American 
films, the influence of American speech in the Kast and other 
parts of the world, and the inherent superiority of the Amer- 
ican idiom. 

Time alone will test the validity of Mr. Mencken’s pro- 
phetic utterances. Against his arguments one might suggest 
the following considerations. First, the prestige of a language 
or dialect is not necessarily determined by the number of 
people who speak it; if it were, Chinese or Russian would 
occupy a more prominent linguistic position in the world. 
Second, the films are showing a very strong tendency at pre- 
sent towards encouraging British speech. American; films 
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star British actors and actresses and English films are having 
considerable success in the more sophisticated centres of the 
United States. Third, even if it be true that the American 
form of speech is spreading in the East, Europeans studying 
English naturally adopt, as far as possible, English speech- 
habits. Finally, there is a good deal of exaggeration both 
about the differences between British and American speech 
and the alleged superiority of American English over the 
British variety. 

In any discussion of this question a clear distinction must 
be made between the literary and the colloquial language. It 
is true that this differentiation is not absolute; the two strata 
of the vocabulary overlap to a considerable extent, but, gen- 
erally speaking, in any definite example it is possible to say 
whether a certain usage is acceptable in literature or 
belongs exclusively to the domain of colloquialism or slang. 
At the literary level there is scarcely any marked difference 
between British and American English. In reading Mr. 
Mencken’s 800 pages one searches in vain for anything in his 
own language, apart from an occasional spelling, that might 
not appear just as naturally in a British writer. Mencken’s ex- 
cellent and lucid style might equally well be Bernard Shaw’s; in 
fact there are many resemblances between these two writers of 
virile prose. This is somewhat disappointing in a writer who 
stresses American linguistic independence so strongly. It is 
true that Mencken has to his credit the invention of one happy 
verbal coinage, the booboisie, but its vogue is past and it is 
extremely doubtful whether it will be a permanent addition 
to our vocabulary. Other American writers show the same 
restraint in handling the language and, apart from a few 
experimentalists, whose innovations lie more in syntax than 
vocabulary, the ordinary American writer on the literary level 
is practically indistinguishable from his English colleague. If 
Gertrude Stein or Dos Passos or Hemingway is brought 
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forward on the American side, we can counter with Joyce or 
Auden, all of them aberrations from a norm of more ortho- 
dox usage. They are perhaps finger-posts, but their directions 
are uncertain and contradictory. 

At the colloquial level the English and American vocabu- 
laries show considerable differences, but the amount of diverg- 
ence must not be exaggerated. Mencken draws up imposing 
groups of terms which differ in the two forms of speech. He 
tells us that the American ash-can is English dust-bin, Amer- 
ican baby-carriage is English perambulator or pram, candies 
are sweets, a can-opener is a tin-opener, a cigarette-butt a 
cigarette-end, a five and ten a bazaar (hardly a safe synonym), 
garters (men’s) are suspenders and suspenders (men’s) are 
braces, soft-drinks are minerals, a vaudeville-theatre is a music- 
hall, and so on. His list is a long one and, on the whole, cor- 
rect. In the earlier editions his description of English usage 
was very defective. Even now he states that the English 
equivalent of bathing-suit is swim-suit, certainly not the normal 
English term; bathing-costume is most frequently heard. But 
one must be on one’s guard against the cumulative effect of 
these variations listed in this systematic way. They suggest 
a more radical divergence between the two idioms than really 
exists. They must be placed against the normal background 
of common terminology in the two countries—a few hundred 
examples which loom large because they often refer to everyday 
objects, against the many thousands of cases where the same 
object or idea is indicated by an identical word or phrase. 
They are just sufficient to give a pleasant and slightly exotic 
colouring, to suggest an atmosphere of Bond Street or Fifth 
Avenue, Piccadilly or Broadway. ‘They cause occasional 
humorous misunderstandings, as when Mr. Priestley, on his 
first visit to the States, unaware of the transatlantic connota- 
tion of the word homely, complimented a lady on her nice 
homely appearance,or Mr. Chesterton’s temporary indignation 
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when a reporter to whom he had been particularly kind de- 
scribed him as “a regular guy’, not at all a compliment to 
English ears. But such incidents are rare and there is seldom 
any real difficulty in interpretation between citizens of the two 
English-speaking countries. 

It is in the stratum of the vocabulary below this level, the 
department of slang, that America has staked the strongest 
claim to independence. She has shown here a considerable 
degree of ingenuity, of linguistic imagination, of striking 
imagery, the crude beginnings of folk-poetry. Her gifts m 
this direction are ungrudgingly admired by many English 
observers. Dr. Craigie’s praise has already been quoted and 
one might add to that pronouncement a similar statement by 
Virginia Woolf. “The Americans are doing what the Eliza- 
bethans did—they are coining new words. They are instinct- 
ively making their language adapt itself to their needs... It 
is significant that when we want to freshen our speech, we 
borrow from American—poppycock, rambunctious, flip-flop, 
booster, good mixer. All the expressive, ugly vigorous slang 
which creeps into use among us, first in talk, later in writing, 
comes from across the Atlantic.” Many other quotations in 
the same strain could be given from English sources. Of 
course there are still die-hards to whom anything that savours 
of America is anathema, but this reactionary attitude is weak- 
ening, in language as well as in politics. Many a racy and 
effective American coinage is to be found in dignified English 
writers, sometimes unfortunately used incorrectly. 


Although one may agree with Mencken and these other 
admirers in their approval of this element in American 
speech, one feels somewhat sceptical of the implication that 
it reveals a widespread democratic gift for picturesque 
phraseology on this continent. We suspect that these salty 
idioms are mainly the creations of newspaper columnists or 
novelists rather than the welling-up of a popular linguistic 
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imagination. It is Walter Winchell rather than the garage- 
man or factory-hand who coins them, and Mencken has been 
able to trace the journalistic origin of a number of such 
phrases. Thus the excellent and almost indispensable blurb 
is the invention of Gelett Burgess. Nor do they circulate as 
widely among the populace as he indicates; one rarely hears 
these nuggety sayings from the lips of salesmen or taxi-cab 
drivers. The Babbitts unfortunately do not talk like Babbitt 
just as the Micawbers did not talk like Micawber. Such 
phrases are probably more current among the so-called intel- 
ligentsia, where they flourish for a time but are speedily 
abandoned largely because their very picturesqueness and effi- 
ciency cause them to be overworked, providing as they do an 
automatic verbal response to a stock situation and thus elim- 
inating the necessity of thinking. Nothing is more irritating 
than an outworn slang expression, however attractive it may 
have been originally. A few—very few—will improve their 
status and become legitimized in the literary language, as has 
happened occasionally in the earlier history of English, but 
the vast majority will disappear and be replaced by a new 
brand of slang; they will make no permanent contribution to 
the language. The English language need have no fear of 
being swamped by such neologisms. British English will not 
become a dialect of American English. But though Mencken’s 
main thesis is scarcely acceptable in the form in which he states 
it, his book is an important contribution and contains a mine 
of information on almost every aspect of the English language 
in America. 


NEW HOPE FOR THE WEST 


By JouHn M. Imrie 


O the prairie provinces more than to any other part of 
Canada, the national commission on the division of finan- 
cial powers and responsibilities as between the federal and the 
provincial governments presents a new hope and a new oppor- 
tunity for economic betterment. 


Both are needed sorely in the prairie west. ‘The depres- 
sion was more severe in that area than in any other part of 
Canada. Moreover, there it brought into bold relief certain 
disabilities of long standing, some due to mistakes in early 
settlement, others to the unequal incidence of various national 
policies, others again to the survival of an old tradition that 
‘the West can pay more’. 


It was shortsightedness on the part of several groups, 
some governmental and some private, that allowed these dis- 
abilities to continue unchecked until there had developed from 
them a sense of grievance and finally an attitude of protest. 
This, more than anything else, explains the rise and spread of 
social credit in the west and accompanying tendencies towards 
default and repudiation. 


It is high time that these disabilities were given serious 
consideration on their own merits and by a judicial body free 
from sectional or political bias. Such, I believe, would reveal 
the prairie west in a quite different light from that in which 
it is viewed all too generally in other parts of Canada to-day. 
In that new and truer light the prairie west would appear not 
as a mendicant but as a victim of national mistakes (as well 
as of its own), as paying heavy tolls to tariff and other trade 
policies that benefit it to a limited degree and as contributing 
substantially to employment, prosperity and sources of taxa- 
tion in other parts of Canada. 
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One duty of the national commission as outlined by Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King is “to make recommendations as to 
what should be done to secure a more equitable and practical 
division of the burden, to enable all governments to function 
more efiectively—and, I may add, more independently— 
within the spheres of their respective jurisdictions”. That will 
involve inquiry into those conditions that in the past have 
militated against the efficient and independent functioning of 
individual provincial governments and at the same time have 
some relation to the operation and welfare of other govern- 
ments, either provincial or federal. 

It is my earnest hope that the case for the prairie provinces, 
individually and collectively, will be prepared and presented 
not in any narrow, sectional and partisan spirit but on the 
ground of broad Canadian interest. There is reason for be- 
lieving that unless the major disabilities of the prairie west 
are corrected they will continue as a festering sore and a func- 
tional weakness in the national body politic. ‘Therefore it is 
to Canada’s advantage as well as to that of the prairie west 
that these disabilities be placed frankly before the commission 
and that remedial measures be found and applied. 

This applies equally to other parts of Canada with com- 
plementary or corresponding disabilities. Only in this way 
may there be a general enlightenment of the commission and 
a building up of the broad Canadian picture that should be 
ever in mind. 

In the fall of 1925, in an address to the National Econo- 
mic Conference at Winnipeg, I stressed as a need of the hour 
a recapture of the spirit of confederation. That is equally a 
need of to-day. The thought embodied in that phrase might 
well be the keynote of the commission itself and of the various 
presentations thereto. 

Functioning in such an atmosphere and aided by informa- 
tive and restrained presentations from all parts of Canada, it 
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is conceivable that the commission will accomplish the greatest 
achievement along constitutional lines and in the promotion of 
Canadian unity since the original Confederation pact. 

That pact of 1867 has stood the test of time to a degree 
that is amazing and reflects the broad vision, high purpose 
and statesmanship of those who framed it. But no pact made 
seventy years ago to apply to limited areas and populations 
in Eastern Canada and to the comparatively simple economic, 
social and scientific life of its time, could anticipate all the 
requirements of the infinitely larger Canada of to-day with its 
infinitely more complex conditions. 

It is not my purpose to deal in this article with the more 
obvious points in the case of the prairie provinces individually 
and collectively—points such as responsibility for unemploy- 
ment relief, old-age pensions, unemployment insurance and 
other social services; responsibility for drought area rehabili- 
tation; opportunity for co-operation in refunding debt at cur- 
rent interest rates; and redistribution of taxation powers. I 
choose instead to outline a few of the broad background pic- 
tures that should be presented by the prairie west. 


To begin with, there should be given with the revealing 
brush of an artist the picture of an early land settlement on 
the western plains; the mistakes in early settlement policies; 
the fact that these were evolved and applied at a time when 
Ottawa controlled the natural resources of the prairies; and 
their effect on present economic conditions in the prairies and 
on the financial responsibilities of prairie governments. I have 
in mind such mistakes as the opening up to homestead entry 
of large areas of land far removed from existing railroad, 
highway, educational and other facilities, thus tending to scat- 
teration and thinness of settlement with resultant high costs 
per capita of public services; the throwing open for settlement 
of large areas of sub-marginal lands unsuitable for grain 
growing notwithstanding warnings given in reports of 
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Palliser and other early investigators, thus sowing the seeds 
of the present great and costly drought problem of southwest- 
ern Manitoba, southern Saskatchewan and southeastern AI- 
berta; the instigation during the war by the federal govern- 
ment, and as a war measure, of the breaking up of large areas 
of grazing land in southern Saskatchewan and Alberta in 
order that additional wheat might be grown and exported to 
the allied forces in Europe. 


Then there should be traced the origin, continuance and 
effect of an old tradition that ‘the West can pay more’. This 
had such power thirty years ago that many advertisements in 
national publications would conclude with price quotations 
somewhat like this: “Price 25 cents (west of the Great Lakes 
35 cents). In those days there was justification for higher 
rates in the west. It cost more to do business there; popula- 
tion was scattered; freight rates were higher; overhead had to 
be distributed over fewer units. The actual extra cost was 
less on the whole than the extra levied charge. But in those 
days there was little objection from prairie people—soil was 
virgin, crops were good, part-time employment was plentiful, 
money flowed freely. 


When mortgage companies began to lend in the west the 
tradition that the west could pay more was reflected in higher 
interest rates. The 5 per cent rate that was common at that 
time for Ontario farm mortgages became 8 per cent, 10 per 
cent and in some cases 12 per cent on the prairies. Of course, 
it cost more to loan money on the prairies and the risk was 
greater. But again, the excess rate was higher than the excess 
cost. Many who lived in Ontario twenty-five or thirty years 
ago will recall that certain life insurance companies, in seeking 
new business, claimed they were able to earn greater profits in 
western mortgages on which they secured much higher rates 
of interest than those prevailing in the east. 
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Similarly in the matter of freight rates, there has been, 
and is now, a much higher basic schedule for the prairies (ex- 
cept in the case of wheat) than for eastern Canada. 'There 
was justification for this when the basis of the present schedules 
was adopted in 1914. Meanwhile there has been an extension 
of the basic difference notwithstanding a large increase in 
originating traffic on the prairies. It is to be recalled that Sir 
Edward Beatty told the shareholders of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company at their annual meeting in 1934 that in 
normal times that company derives sixty per cent of its freight 
earnings from western Canada. 

Whatever justification there was thirty years ago for 
charging higher prices, higher interest rates and higher freight 
rates in the west has been lessened greatly through changes 
in the picture meanwhile. On the one hand, the density of 
settlement has been greatly increased and the cost of doing 
business has been lessened. On the other hand, the west is no 
longer a country of virgin soil where two or three crops will 
put a new settler “on easy street”, and no longer may the 
average farmer earn extra money on construction work on 
new railways or mushroom towns. Moreover, agricultural 
prices during recent years have been far lower relatively on a 
“real money” basis than those of twenty-five or thirty years 
ago. It should be possible to persuade the commission that 
the tradition ‘the West can pay more’ has outlived its original 
measure of justification and that its abandonment, in part at 
least, is one of the processes necessary to ensure, as the Prime 
Minister’s statement envisages, the financial independence of 
the three prairie provinces. 

There should then be a thorough analysis of the excess 
cost to the prairie provinces, governmental and individual, of 
the national tariff policy. Thus there would be presented such 
figures as those submitted in 1934 to a commission of inquiry 
in Nova Scotia by Hon. Norman Rogers, then Professor of 
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Politics at Queen’s University and now Federal Minister of 
Labour. While Mr. Rogers was careful to point out that it 
was impossible to measure the exact incidence of the tariff on 
each individual province, he estimated its excess cost to the 
three prairie provinces durmg the fiscal year ending 31st 
March, 1931, was $54,925,352, and its excess benefit to Ontario 
and Quebec was $83,675,646. Mr. Rogers’ report contained 
this very significant statement: 

The effect of the tariff in increasing money income in 
Ontario and Quebec is significant because the federal govern- 
ment presupposes the existence of the provinces as distinct 
entities, and the ability of a province to discharge its consti- 
tutional obligations depends upon the vitality of its economic 
life. If national policies have a tendency to enrich the 
economy of two provinces at the expense of the remainder, this 
fact is of the utmost importance as determining the wisdom 
or unwisdom of the policies in question and also in its bearing 
upon the constitutional and financial relationships of the 
dominion and the provinces. 

Due attention should also be given to the indirect cost of 
national trade policies through resultant curtailment of foreign 
markets for wheat and other agricultural products of the west. 


Under this point it would be brought out that the great 
bulk of the west’s agricultural products can be sold in foreign 
countries only and that these will buy only as Canada is pre- 
pared to buy in return. Every tariff increase or dumping 
duty that affects adversely an actual or potential buyer of the 
west’s agricultural products adds to the indirect cost to the 
west of national tariff policies. In normal times strong efforts 
were made to maintain an approximation of balance as between 
the needs of the prairie provinces for foreign markets and the 
natural desire of industrial plants to shut out foreign com- 
petition. The British Empire Trade Agreements of five years 
ago, and their renewal, in part, and the reciprocal understand- 
ing with the United States, are examples of effort in this 
direction. But, during the recent depression these efforts 
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were subordinated in part to a supreme effort to stem indus- 
trial unemployment. ‘Tariffs were increased and dumping 
duties were imposed against various countries that had been 
large buyers of Canadian wheat and certain of these turned 
to other wheat exporting countries that were more disposed 
to see trade flow in both directions. 

Another point to which the attention of the Commission 
should be directed is that two at least of the three prairie 
provinces have had for many years an unfavourable trade 
balance. ‘That is to say, the market value of their exports 
has been less than the cash cost of necessary imports plus 
amounts due on outside borrowings. Such a condition, in more 
or less degree, is natural during the development period of a 
new area. It is natural also that after settlement reaches a 
certain point and activities develop beyond primary produc- 
tion, efforts should be made to achieve a more balanced econ- 
omy. Campaigns for the establishment of local industries that 
are waged from time to time in the prairie provinces are re- 
flections of this desire. But there are definite limitations on 
what may be manufactured in the west due to distance from 
raw materials and to competition from factories more favour- 
ably located in relation to population and markets, 

It is a realization of this hmitation that has led to agita- 
tion in the prairie west from time to time for a system of 
regional or provincial tariffs. The argument presented is sim- 
ilar in principle to that used to justify a national tariff. There 
is, of course, a fundamental difference between national and 
regional tariffs and I do not believe the latter could be set 
up on any large scale without destroying the very basis of 
Confederation. But, if the prairie west is to be denied in the 
interests of Confederation the right to tariff protection related 
to the needs and aspiration of its own area, as I believe it 
must be denied, and at the same time is to be required to pay 
the excess cost of a tariff policy that benefits two provinces in 
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particular, that is a factor to be considered in any sound 
analysis of the financial powers and taxation bases of the 
federal and the provincial governments. 

Closely associated with the foregoing is the fact that in 
the prairie west, as in all new areas, much of the business is 
necessarily in the hands of Dominion or other extra provincial 
corporations or of individuals located in other provinces. The 
contribution these corporations and individuals have made to 
the development of the prairie west is tremendous and should 
not be overlooked. But the fact remains this situation helps 
to broaden the bases of taxation of the Dominion and of these 
other provinces. ‘To illustrate: a substantial proportion of 
customs duties recorded as being paid in Central Canada is 
represented by imports sold eventually in the prairie provinces. 
Similarly, a substantial proportion of corporation and per- 
sonal income taxes paid in Ontario and Quebec are a reflection 
of profits derived from sales of goods and services in the 
prairie west by companies and individuals whose domicile is 
in central Canada. 

These, as I have stated already, are but a few of the 
backgrounds that should be presented to the commission on 
behalf of the prairie west. 

As I sketch these backgrounds and think of correspond- 
ing or complementary backgrounds that should be presented 
for other parts of Canada, I am reminded again that Canada’s 
great national task to-day is to devise a formula that will per- 
mit and promote the full and concurrent development of each 
of the several parts of Canada without involving undue or 
disproportionate sacrifice by any one part or parts. 

To aid in devising this formula is part of the great task 
of the national commission. To aid the commission in per- 
forming that task is alike the duty and the privilege of the 
various governing bodies of Canada and of public-spirited 
citizens generally. 


THE CHURCH AT BAY 


By G. STANLEY RUSSELL 


O say that the Church is “at bay” is somewhat of an exag- 

geration, when one remembers that it has survived so much 
—even its own ineptitudes and betrayals. No crisis exists 
to-day that has not always existed, and whatever censure, 
indifference, or contempt is meted out to organized religion 
has been characteristic of its experience from the beginning. 
It would indeed be remarkable if Christianity—in any sense 
in which Jesus or Paul understood the term—became a major- 
ity movement; if it did not manifest the unpleasant features 
conspicuous in Corinth and Laodicea; or if it were not 
menaced by some sort of arrogant materialism such as was 
represented at its infancy by the Roman Empire. Felop- 
Muller in his Leo XIII gives a most convincing exposition 
of the situation confronted by that Pontiff, when the Church 
was assailed as the stronghold of reaction, as she calmly 
affirmed the dogmas and principles which had always guided 
her way. It is also perfectly true that there is a vast amount 
of nominal Christianity in the world. The membership rolls 
of most congregations mean very little, when any test is ap- 
plied to them that would be employed regarding the member- 
ship of any other organization. Churches are strange places. 
There are few communities in which there is alleged to be more 
ill-natured gossip about other people and their concerns, or 
more deference paid to the possession of this world’s goods. 
This again, however, is no new phenomenon. St. James re- 
bukes both these tendencies in a fashion which shows them to 
have been prevalent in New Testament congregations. The 
answer to everything is that, now as then, there is a hard core 
at the centre of organized Christianity; in the midst of some 
pretence and much convention, there may still be discovered 
the stuff of which martyrs are made; at the heart of an appar- 
ently uncertain, divided, and pliable mass, the witness to Jesus 
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does exist. Put fire to it—as fire has been put in Russia or 
Germany—and that fact is abundantly apparent. There is 
a rock on which the Church is founded and against which the 
gates of no hell are able to prevail. 


On the other hand if “at bay” is perhaps too strong a 
term, the Church is certainly at issue with the world. The 
point of that issue naturally varies with the emphasis of each 
generation, while many other controversies remain subordinate 
or dormant. None of them really dies. The prophecy of Jesus 
to the effect that his followers would be hated by the world has 
been abundantly justified—if and when they have remained his 
followers. When, as so frequently happens, they have made 
an accommodation with the world, the hatred has ceased and 
even given place to commendation and applause. When that 
has been the case, Christian effectiveness has also ceased, and 
one of the constant cries of devotional writers—such as Wil- 
liam Law—has been that there was too little difference between 
the Church and the world, and, consequently, between the 
Christian and the worldling. Indeed it is one of the weak- 
nesses of the Church to seek to be on good terms with the world. 
That is partly due to its need for money. If the churches are 
to accept and enter the social life of their generation, and are 
to require their ministry to mix on equal terms with often 
fairly well-to-do people, and if edifices and enterprises are 
needed which demand considerable financial resources, then 
those resources have often to be obtained at the cost of com- 
promise. Whether, being obtained, they actually promote 
Christianity is another question. “Giving to the poor’—and, 
indeed, straight giving of every sort—is becoming somewhat 
at a discount. In many wealthy memberships the regular 
financial support of the congregational activities is provided 
by about one-third of those concerned. ‘Two-thirds are casual 
givers, irregular attenders, and do nothing whatsoever to 
maintain their profession of Christianity except keep their 
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names on a church roll—“‘to be left until called for”. Sooner 
or later, therefore, there will have to be a shaking-up of the 
whole idea of church membership. Amongst the services the 
Oxford Group Movement has rendered us—and I speak from 
outside its tabernacle—is the reminder that Christianity has 
got to mean practical and definite actions and attitudes. 


The hard core of Christianity, however, has very definite 
attitudes, and these are in antagonism to accepted ideas. The 
Kingdom of God which was the centre of the teaching of Jesus 
seems to have been lost as the definite objective of his religion. 
It was, I think, Matthew Arnold who said that we now em- 
phasize the things Jesus ignored and ignore the things he 
emphasized. In that there is much truth, and it is even ques- 
tionable sometimes whether Jesus would recognize our state- 
ments of faith as embodying the matters which formed his 
evangel, or constituted the objective for which he died. In 
fact, the first essential of the Church in dealing with the pre- 
sent age is to return to Christianity, and, when we begin to 
enquire as to the nature of Christianity, the result may well 
occasion considerable surprise. Jesus, for instance, was amaz- 
ingly catholic in his associations—‘publicans and _ sinners” 
were probably not unlively company—and, in addition to per- 
forming with outcasts the highly significant ritual of eating 
with them, he was also to be found at rich men’s tables. In 
fact there was a most complete and healthy indifference in his 
attitude towards people’s circwmstances, and an extraordinary 
consistency in his attitude to people themselves. He was in- 
terested in humanity, and not in its possessions, conditions, 
or even respectabilities. His fierce denunciations were reserved 
for pharisees who had congealed springs of spontaneity and 
compassion, for the covetousness, cruelty, and conventionality 
of religious people. ‘The woman taken in adultery received 
from him a tenderness which his embarrassed followers hurry 
over: indeed they can do no other, since they have reversed his 
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values and have made sexual abberration the central offence, 
while the pharisee slips by—sometimes into the chief seats of 
the Christian sanctuary. Until we are able to develop some 
measure of actual Christianity in our relations with the 
“fallen”, we can do very little to remove the Church from a 
place in which her back is to a not-too-reliable wall. There is 
also the fact that some of us find it extremely difficult to 
associate Jesus with any sanction for modern warfare. It is 
a simple fact that for several centuries of its early life—when 
his influence may perhaps have been most immediate — the 
profession of Christianity was definitely the profession of 
pacifism. I need not quote the Early Fathers for that, though 
they are abundantly available. When the Roman Empire 
established Christianity and Constantine became ‘“‘Christian”’— 
not without some strange reservations! — pacifism ceased to 
be identified with Christianity, which became, and has re- 
mained, the ally of imperialistic patriotism. The Church is 
reminded of her duty to the nation, especially in wartime, 
with an enthusiasm which would be more edifying were it 
employed in bringing the nation into obedience to the professed 
ideals of the Church. It yet remains to be discovered on what 
foundations the support of the Church for war and national- 
ism has been erected, or on what ground those “encouraging 
sermons” during the Great War were preached by men whose 
religion relapsed into Old Testament tribalism made respect- 
able by Christian baptism. The time has surely come for 
some clear thinking on this issue, and we are not getting it. 
Muddled sentiment pours from both sides, but the Christian 
ethic is befogged. Church assemblies pronounce war “con- 
trary to the mind of Christ’ and then proceed to detail the 
circumstances in which a Christian may defy and disobey that 
mind. In England The Church Times comments, with unac- 
customed humour, on the resolution of the Church Assembly 
to support war, if waged in defence of the covenant of the 
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League of Nations, and adds that it is henceforth permissible 
for a British soldier to drop bombs containing poison gas on 
an “enemy” town, but that they must be labelled “with love 
from Geneva’. In addition to which, as Beverley Nichols so 
rightly says, the place to begin is with the physical agony, 
moral degradation, and spiritual murder of the soldier. These 
lads, whether German or Canadian or whatever they be, are 
not “enemies”. It is a simple fact that all children are friends 
—until their elders order them to be otherwise. in the interests 
of often questionable policies. Indeed one is convinced that, 
if financial profit were eliminated from war (and especially 
the profit of armament firms whom some governments seem 
so reluctant to handcuff), and if there were honest repentance 
for undoubted wrongs, there would be no wars. Our fears to- 
day are the result of the wicked Treaty of Versailles and it is 
not to the credit of the Allies that the violence of Hitler, and 
not their own sense of decency, ended that insult to our dead. 

I confess frankly that it seems to me that the Church 
must begin with some very definite and specific repentances 
in the ethical realm, and I would add to the foregoing her 
attitude on social and industrial unrest. ‘Too frequently her 
clergy seem to divide themselves between the defence of privi- 
lege and the flattering of the proletariat, rather than seeking 
a Kingdom of Heaven which must include both—and redeem 
both. ‘The frenzied bolshevism often enunciated in our assem- 
blies has no more to do with the mind of Jesus than the rigid 
sermons against slavery, based on the relation of the sons of 
Noah, which used to be delivered in the days of Wilberforce. 
In fact, if the Church is to cease to be at bay, she must frankly 
face the Christianity she is supposed to embody and proclaim, 
and, broadly speaking, it does not seem to me that that is being 
done. 

In the intellectual realm, similar accusations might be 
made. I suppose there never was a time when the ways were 
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so open for the advance of ideas in every direction—unless it 
was in the days of the Roman Empire, when excellent roads 
and a common language gave the Gospel wings. ‘The anni- 
hilation of space and distance by invention links the earth as 
it was never linked before. As one surveys the enterprise of 
Christian Missions against this physically unified world, it is 
impossible not to reflect sadly on what our fathers would have 
done with our opportunity and their enthusiasm. We have 


the further advantage that Science is to-day, and has long 
been, the friend of Religion. I discovered this as a lad in the 
classroom of Sir John Arthur Thomson, but to-day it is noto- 
rious. On my shelves is a book in which leading men of science 
in every department affirm the absurdity of any postulate 
save that which is fundamental to religion. Yet with all these 
advantages, and with the tremendous challenge presented by 
our time, we can speak of the Church as “at bay“. Fascism 
and Communism—the one is only the other standing on its 
head—are enthusiastic, while the forces of Christ are either in 
retreat, or, at best, hold their own and count that victory. A 
Chinese speaker in Toronto not long ago spoke of his Anglican 
Church in Shanghai from which two rectors in succession had 
gone over to Communism, their patience exhausted and their 
minds warped by the sluggish character of organized religion, 
which Dr. Orchard used to say was the last thing in the world 
to deserve such an adjective. The reason is to be found in 
our intellectual condition, which, again, is the result of our 
spiritual state. Those of us who were once identified with 
Liberal Christianity have not merely noted the fates that have 
overtaken most of those associated with us—itself something 
of a commentary—but have realized that theological Liberal- 
ism, as we knew it, in the hectic days of “The New Theology”, 
has no gospel adequate for the situation which confronts us 
now. 
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It may be too much to say that Liberalism is dead, but 
it is certainly discredited as an effective evangel. On the other 
hand, the “faith once delivered to the saints” badly needs 
some clarification. What, for example, do we really believe 
about the life after death—if we still believe in it at all? More 
and more even Christians are coming to act and think as if this 
present existence were final, and as if “eternal life” had no 
clear, compelling, and vital meaning. Our very hymn books, 
compiled under theories of verbal inspiration, endeavour to 
preserve two views of the after-life which are mutually ex- 
clusive. One assures us of immediate and uninterrupted im- 
mortality, while the other postulates a period of “sleep” or 
probation. “It is not death to die,” says one, and another 
insists that we “shall lie asleep within the tomb”. Both con- 
ceptions cannot be true, and it is time we made up our minds 
between them. There is a similar uncertainty in our use of 
the names “Jesus” and “Christ”. They seem, in many minds, 
to be interchangeable, and the fine rich Christology of Paul 
and John has become, in the outlook of very many, without 
form and void. The question “Does it matter what a man 
believes?” was always absurd. It matters profoundly, for 
what he believes determines what he is and does. If the Christ- 
ian religion is anything at all, it is not a top-dressing of cul- 
ture, but a fundamental transformation of human nature, a 
declaration that, without what Jesus Christ offers, men 
“perish” —lose quality, cease to be able to carry the weight of 
life, crumble into disintegration. We have successfully elim- 
inated the stern passages of the Bible, including those in the 
utterances of Jesus, until we have almost succeeded in abol- 
ishing moral distinctions. ‘There is no warrant in science—and 
there is certainly none in Scripture—for the facile assumption 
that survival is for all. ‘F’ew there be that find it,” said Jesus, 
of the gate that leadeth into life, and until that note returns to 
our pulpits there is little hope of a sufficient dynamic either for 
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missionary zeal or personal holiness. If the church is at bay, 
it is not because she has no gospel, but because she has whittled 
out of it every disquieting and warning element, and has 
preached a “God of love’ Who is little more than an everlast- 
ingly amiable stream of tendency. Yet that is not the God 
of the Bible, and it is certainly not the God of Calvary. When- 
ever the New Testament thinks of the Cross, it is as something 
that intervenes, in the divine mercy, for all who will accept it, 
between men and something too terrible for words. We are 
in danger of losing sight of ourselves as sinners who need 
salvation. A perilous and conceited humanism holds far too 
prominent a place amongst us. Socially and individually, we 
are tempted to believe in our own cleverness, rather than in a 
wisdom the beginning of which is a wholesome fear of the Lord. 
Indeed it is man’s conceit which has brought the world to its 
present parlous and horrible condition. We have trusted in 
‘Wizards’, ‘Tigers’, and “Big Fours’ and they gave us—The 
Treaty of Versailles. We have assumed that man is all right, 
essentially divine, destined for glory—barring accidents. Our 
fathers assumed that man is all wrong, “totally depraved”, 
fallen, and destined for ruin in this world and the next—apart 
from the grace of God. If their conviction erred in one direc- 
tion, ours has certainly gone far astray in the other, and the 
time has come for a drastic revision of the facile optimisms 
which have landed us in our present distresses. ‘The Church 
will remain “‘at bay” until some voice has the authority to pro- 
voke obedience to the command ‘Let the whole line advance.” 
One Voice alone has that power. It fails to reach our hearts 
because we refuse to lend it our ears. We have set orthodoxy 
before truth, union before unity, and respectability before 
salvation. The cry for our time is not “Back to Jesus” but 
“Through to Jesus’, for the mass of accretions and encrusta- 
tions under which his teaching and spirit are embedded forms 
our real enemy. | 
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When we begin to use the spade and pickaxe of the 
spirit to remove the debris and to excavate the buried 
treasure of our religion from the civilizations and systems we 
have piled upon it, we shall speedily discover the three great 
principles which, enthusiastically accepted, can revive us. Of 
these the first is The Kingdom of Heaven. The world is the 
enemy and the society governed by love, ruled by Christ, care- 
less of race, nation, and class, but exceedingly jealous for 
humanity, is the concern of the Christian. Missions exist to 
establish and extend this. In Christ there is neither black nor 
white, German nor Englishman, employer nor employed, but 
a new creation. He not only thinks like that about people and 
existence, but he acts as he thinks. 'To do so is the first essen- 
tial of following Jesus, whose mind was the engine of his acts. 
The church is the society of people pledged to bring in the 
Kingdom. Indeed the prayer “Thy Kingdom come” is the 
whole warrant of Christian organizations—many of which 
have lost sight of their raison d’étre in trivialities. The church 
is not the sum of its sects, or the greatest common measure of 
its creeds, it is the body of people everywhere who have the 
spirit, mind, and intention of Jesus. They may be Romanists 
or Plymouth Brethren but if they be sold and solid in the love 
and objectives of Jesus, they form the Holy Catholic Church, 
the warrant of which lies not in continuity—important as that 
may be—but in consistency, the consistency of their quality 
with that of their Master. “If a man have not the spirit of 
Christ, he is none of His,”’ is one of the sternest sentences of 
the New Testament. Its converse is one of the most signific- 
ant. All this questing for corporeal union, for theological 
agreement, for mutual recognition is childishly unedifying, 
and much of it has resulted in artificial and foolish accommo- 
dations. ‘The Church is the Body of Christ—and that means 
just that portion of humanity in which the soul of Christ is 
alive. 
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The second necessity is The Insistence on Truth. All 
truth is Christian truth—indeed there is no other. Whether it 
be Socratic, Buddhist, Copernican or Darwinian, Christ in- 
cludes and acknowledges every truth the mind and heart of 
man have ever found. The Bible believed in a world with four 
corners, square and flat—and says so in so many words. It 
had its physical heaven above it and its very material hell 
below it. It was, furthermore, central to the whole scheme of 
creation, geographically as well as spiritually. We still talk 
as if all these things were so, though we know them to be other- 
wise. Christianity has never yet recognized the assured results 
of human knowledge, and, until it does, can never have the 
intellectual respect of those acquainted with those results. On 
the other hand this does not in the least mean the abandonment 
of the core of our inherited Gospel. The Cross is the centre 
of any understanding of life of which we are capable. Let 
the man who doubts that try to secure for himself a rationale 
of the Great War, outside of realization—which Studdart 
Kennedy gave in such poignant terms—that, having searched 
for God on every battlefield, he found Him at last, not as the 
“Old Ally” of one side or the “Sure Defence” of the other, 
but crucified in the midst, in every young life done to death 
by the sins of the world, or, if you prefer it (the meaning is 
the same), the policies of the nations. The more one studies 
this existence of ours, the more Christian philosophy alone 
becomes adequate to explain it, or to place sign-posts and 
warning-signals on its roads and morasses. Never was this 
more true than to-day, when the effort to live without divine 
grace has produced catastrophe, and the consequences of 
paganism, materialism, and “modernism”—which is at least as 
old as the contemporaries of Noah—have declared themselves. 
When we are wise we shall return to the old paths, with our 
new intelligence, for therein alone was that progress which 
consists in the improvement of our kind, and for which we 
have mistaken the acceleration of our pace. 
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The third requirement is The Recovery of Individual Re- 
sponsibility. 'To-day the individual is lost in the mass—and de- 
sires to be. At a football match he indulges in cries and postur- 
ings which, were he alone, would suggest insanity. Life has 
become one continuous football match; he is never alone. He 
seeks sanction for wild extravagances of thought and conduct 
by merging himself in the mass. He is never alone. His 
thinking is done for him by “best sellers” or newspaper edi- 
torials—the absorption of the anonymous guidance of which, 
usually from individuals less educated than he, though slightly 
more endowed with original sin, is one of the saddest aspects 
of his mentality. He affects to despise the Victorians, but he 
has nothing like their personal existence or their realization of 
individual quality and responsibility. The diaries and letters 
of people of that period show that we have lost in depth, in self- 
scrutiny, and in quality of life-purpose. When Mr. Lytton 
Strachey sneers at Victorian “earnestness”, there is indeed 
disparagement involved—but not of the Victorians. The Glad- 
stones, the Arnolds, or the Wordsworths, examining their own 
hearts and realizing the plague of them, characterized an age 
as prolific in mighty missionary and philanthropic movements 
as ours is sterile. We shall be able to sneer at the Victorians 
when we have given birth to a Salvation Army, or any other 
of the great enterprises in which a Church, far from “at bay”, 
rode out into the world to conquer. Sinners trusting in Christ 
alone for salvation, believers relying passionately on Christ for 
help, soldiers looking solely to Christ for leadership, those men 
and women hold up to us a mirror which shows us our own 
defect. It is that which the evangelist depicts in the astonished 
question of the disciples who had struggled with the epileptic 
boy in vain, and in which the kindly crushing answer of Jesus 
is as searching as it is final—‘‘Master, why could not we cast 
him out?” “Because of your unbelief.” 


THE MYSTERIOUS RIVER 
By A. E. Prince 


EK early Egyptians gave to the Nile the name ‘Hap’, from 

a root meaning mysterious; their descendants called it ‘the 
great river’ or ‘the river’, the term also used by the Hebrews. 
Of all rivers, the Nile has perhaps the best title-deeds to such 
a distinction. It is the longest river in Africa, and second in 
the world only to the Mississippi. There is great diversity of 
topographical features in the basins of the White and Blue 
Niles—mountain and plain, desert and delta, cataracts and 
gentle reaches, alluvium and sudd. Ornithologists, entomolo- 
gists and zoologists tell of the wonders of this terrain in their 
respective specialities, and so also the botanists and the anthro- 
pologists. Economists are impressed by the means of pro- 
duction, distribution and exchange in the Nile valley, the 
fertile growth of Sakellarides cotton, and so on. And the his- 
torian recalls the many illustrious names from Cheops, Tu- 
tankhamen, Alexander and Antony, to Cromer, Kitchener, 
and Allenby. 

Emil Ludwig has said these things rhetorically. He 
has written a ‘biography’ of the Nile,* and his style frequently 
becomes as turgid and tumultuous as parts of the river itself; 
his adjectives are as profuse and gleaming as the birds upon 
which he dilates: 


The countless multitude of smaller birds flits to and fro 
over the source of the Nile, screaming, chattering, and piping; 
sun-birds flashing in water and light, turquoise blue with 
orange feathers, pink and rusty-red, iridescent, among blue- 
shimmering kingfishers, with gleaming thrushes darting over 
their heads. Bulbul, the oriental nightingale, invisible in the 
undergrowth, gurgles her melody, but close by her secret spot, 
the swallows from the north swoop past in softly twittering 
flight, seeking, like the German poets, the south and the 
oriental nightingale. And the rose-grey turtles coo in deep 
contralto, little opalescent blue-green starlings pipe their song 


*The Nile: the Life-Story of a River. The Macmillan Co. 
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into the screaming of the bigger birds, martins dip their 
brown breasts in the spray, and the wagtail, a Nile-bird like 
the ibis, the daintiest of all, warbles as it rocks. 


Yet Ludwig can and does write well, notably in his vignettes 
of personalities and peoples. And he has produced by cumu- 
lative effects an important study on an epic subject. He has 
succeeded in conveying a sense of the wonder and fascination 
of the Nile, which enthrails all who have lived any length of 
time on its bounty. After the reviewer had spent a few months 
of a troglodyte existence in Gallipoli trenches, a few days on 
a barren Greek island, a few tread-mill hours of an orderly 
officer’s routine on a congested ship, a huddled night in a 
crowded Egyptian train, a welcome dawn brought a glimpse 
of Cairo, a journey down the Ismail-EKugénie road to Mena, 
encampment under the very shadow of the Pyramids and a 
vision of the Nile, the Mother of all. “The Nile constitutes 
Egypt,” and Egypt has thrown up a Shepheard’s Hotel. It 
may be a shameful confession for a student of history to make, 
but almost the first impulse was a craving for “the fleshpots of 
Egypt’, for the snow-white napery and shining table silver, 
the comfortable dining chair, and the sweetmeats of Shep- 
heard’s chef. After luncheon one was in a fitter mood to 
appreciate the other beneficent legacies of the Nile. For over 
a year, at two different periods and from Alexandria to 
Aswan, the Nile worked its potent charm upon me. I envy 
Emil Ludwig his experience in traversing the whole of the 
White Nile from its source, as well as much of the Blue Nile. 

Ludwig writes this book as he has “written the story of 
great men—as a parable”. Hence he has departed from the 
normal practice of describing a stream from its mouth up- 
wards. He traces the Nile from its birth and “wild infancy” 
downwards till it ends its career of 4,000 miles and 6,000 years 
of history, and merges into the sea. Its span of life is divided 
into five “ages” or stages. The first, dubbed “Freedom and 
Adventure’, covers the stretch from the sources to Khartoum; 
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the second stage concerns “‘the Wilder Brother’, the Blue Nile, 
plunging down from Lake Tana in Abyssinia; the third depicts 
“the Struggle with Man” through the desert to Aswan; the 
fourth, “the River Vanquished” from Aswan to Cairo; while 
the final stage is that of “the Golden Mouth’, the delta. To 
many readers, Ludwig’s personification of the river will seem 
in places to be forced and strained almost to breaking-point; 
but on the whole the ingenious device succeeds in creating a 
refreshing sense of verisimilitude, of life and unity. 


The mysterious character of the Nile is due in large 
measure to the obscurity surrounding its actual place of birth. 
For 6,000 years, the Delta and Lower Nile have been well 
known, but the sources and the Upper Nile have been virtually 
but a dark terra incognita —and even the discoveries of the 
last eighty years have given rise to a bitter controversy as to 
the origins of the White Nile. It is now generally accepted 
that the main reservoir is the majestic Lake Victoria (which 
is as large as our Lake Superior), the river emerging from the 
“roaring” Ripon Falls at the outlet. Although there still 
remain many doubts as to the chief headstream, as good a 
claim as any may be made for the Ruvuvu from the Belgian 
Congo, a tributary of the 450-mile River Kagera, the main 
feeder of Lake Victoria. In treating of the other tributaries 
which swell the great lakes Albert Edward, George and Albert 
and pour into the Nile, Ludwig grows lyrical about a draining 
range of mountains sixty miles in length, where 


the eternal ice of its 15,000 feet-high domes and peaks shines 
against the golden-yellow sky of evening... Lonely, a philo- 
sopher, sufficient unto itself in the feeling of its height, this 
range long withstood the curiosity of man; for months it 
veiled its head before three great explorers. 


This Ruwenzori range was called by the ancients the “Moun- 
tains of the Moon’, for the Negroes could explain the snow 
on the summit only by the idea that the mountains had drawn 
the moonlight down to them; this romantic flight surpasses 
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the metaphor of Ludwig on the snow-caps; “the last tokens 
of the Ice Age glitter through the millenniums like witnesses 
of a saga on the equator”. 

On the slopes of the Mountains of the Moon live the 
pygmies, the Bakwa, hardly more than four feet in height, 
with gnome-like hairy bodies and protruding abdomens, sad 
wizened faces, and an incurious taciturnity contrasting with 
the voluble inquisitiveness of their Negro neighbours. Ludwig 
gives an interesting account of other curious people around 
Lake Victoria and the upper waters of the Nile, such as the 
swarthy Bantu Negro farmer Buganda; the lighter-coloured, 
handsomer, nomadic Bahima, gifted but savage peoples under 
a shrewd, enlightened king Mutesa; the “refined” cannibal 
Niam-Niam; the classic, aristocratic Shilluk “‘with the naively 
seductive beauty of the Greek adolescent”; and the giant 
Dinka tribes, “the tallest people on earth’. Ludwig waxes 
enthusiastic over these “gentlemen” savages who lived in an 
earthly Paradise, like the innocent Adam and Kve in the Gar- 
den of Eden, before the serpent entered in the shape of modern 
civilization, Christianity and Mohammedanism. Jibes at 
Western life, manners and morals are frequent in Ludwig’s 
eighteenth century glorification of the savage. Thoughtful 
observers of world affairs nowadays are painfully aware of 
some of the dire consequences of the impact of West upon 
East and upon primitive societies in general, but they recog- 
nize that the contacts of the latter with Western civilization, 
and certainly with the great religions, produce a fuller, richer 
and happier life than the pagan fetishism, totemism and nativ- 
ism so highly eulogized. The researches of experts like Childe, 
the Seligmans and Garstin paint a picture of the peoples of 
the Upper Nile far less idyllic than that of Ludwig. Indeed, 
Arnold Toynbee in his masterly Study of History (I, 305-15) 
actually takes these Shilluk and Dinka tribes as types of the 
sluggish, static, primitive folk who slunk away into the deso- 
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late reedy swamps of the Bahr-el-Gabal and Bahr-al-Ghazal, 
while their kinsmen girded up their loins as heroic pioneers in 
similar conditions on the Lower Nile, and turned that region 
into flourishing Egypt. 

Ludwig traces the course of the Nile through those deso- 
late marshes and the drier territory resembling Arabia rather 
than Africa, down to Khartoum. 


On the palmy beach of Khartoum, the White Nile meets the 
Blue Nile. Thus they create in a brotherly embrace one of 
the loveliest spots in the world. Thus they unite their fates, 
and, by their bond, lay the foundation of the fate of Egypt. 


In his second book, Ludwig dwells on the vicissitudes of 
this “Wilder Brother’, the Blue Nile. This river from Abys- 
sinia’s Lake Tana is of prime importance to Egypt, for she 
obtains two-thirds of her life-giving water in the three flood- 
months, August to October; two-thirds of this is furnished by 
the Blue Nile, the rest being equally provided by the White 
Nile and the Atbara, also rising near the Blue Nile. It is 
the Blue Nile which brings down from the Abyssinian high- 
lands the millions of tons of priceless silt and mud eventually 
deposited on the fertile alluvial soil of Egypt. Ludwig gives 
a fascinating account of Abyssinia, and of the history and 
manners of its people. These sections were written before 
the momentous events of 1935-6. Ludwig has a strong and 
even intemperate anti-Ethiopian bias; in his introduction he 
expresses indebtedness for information to the Marchese Gen- 
tile-Farinola, Varramista (Tuscany). 

“When Allah made the Sudan, Allah laughed,” says an 
Arab proverb. The Sudan, “the land of the blacks’, is afflicted 
with one of the most appalling deserts to be found anywhere, 
and Ludwig supplies vivid descriptions of the scorching hot 
winds, the ‘‘khamseens”, and of the varied birds and beasts, 
ostriches, vultures, camels, giraffes, elephants, etc. A superb 
African elephant (much superior to the Indian type) supplied 
with its two tusks ivory for some eight or ten billiard balls; 
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elephant-hunting turned into slave-hunting. ‘The intriguing 
stories of the slave-trade, the slave-king Zobeir, the rise of the 
fanatical Mahdi, the annihilation of Hicks Pasha’s army, the 
Khartoum tragedy of the enigmatic General Gordon (with the 
loss of the Sudan for thirteen years till Kitchener and his 
desert railway restored British prestige and control of the 
Nile), the clash with French Imperialism at Fashoda—these 
are told in the third book, entitled “The Struggle with Man”. 
Ludwig expatiates upon the harnessing and regulating of the 
flow of the Nile by means of the epic engineering achievements 
of the great Aswan Dam built by the British early in the pre- 
sent century and twice raised since; and of the Sennar Dam, 
completed in 1925. 

In the last two stages, that of the “River Vanquished” 
and of the “Golden Mouth”, the Delta, the ground covered by 
Ludwig is much more familiar to students of ancient and 
modern history. He shows how the Lower Nile has been tamed 
to man’s uses, the system of irrigation resulting in the boun- 
tiful supply of the fine-staple cotton so much prized in the 
markets of the world. The wonders of the ancient Egyptiac 
civilization are indicated. e.g. the discoveries in astronomy, the 
colossal Pyramids and the Sphinx, and the glories of Memphis 
and Thebes. Greece sent Alexander the Great, whose name 
is honoured in a city renowned in religion, philosophy and com- 
merce. Egypt fell to the might of Rome but a Pompey, 
Antony, Julius Caesar and Augustus succumbed to her charms 
and those of her Queen Cleopatra—while two thousand years 
later she has quickened the cupidity of another Roman Dic- 
tator. Hellenism, Roman Imperialism and Christianity once 
grappled for her. Then Amr and Mohammedanism entered 
the country and made Cairo with its mosques and Al Azhar 
University a centre of the vital Islamic culture and leader in 
the Moslem world. In 1517 the shadow of the Turkish scimitar 
fell across the land of the Nile, only to fade away entirely a 
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few years ago. Meanwhile Napoleon and his foes wrestled for 
control, and, later, Egyptian Nationalism — fostered by Me- 
hemet Ali, Arabi Pasha and Zaghlul, “the Founder of Mod- 
ern EKgypt’—strove against the extravagance of Ismail, the 
beneficent despotism of Britain and Cromer, and the political 
immaturity of the peasants. Ludwig might indeed have given 
a fuller narrative of recent developments in the Nationalist 
Movement, for it ushers in a new epoch for this ancient land, 
Cameo-like studies of these and many other personalities, and 
incisive etchings of life in harems, drug dens, river dredgers, 
etc., will attract Ludwig’s readers. The bare map of Africa, 
with its scrawl of a river emerging from great lakes, joined by 
a blue tributary, twisting in a vast S-shaped curve past great 
cataracts, flooding north and debouching into what Plato 
images as “‘the branching tree” of its delta, becomes henceforth 
a map of legend and of life. 


TWO LYRICS 
By W. D. WoopHEAD 


REVEALMENT 


For years I vexed her with my spite; 
She still dissembled her distress, 

And bravely fought a losing fight 
To win me back to gentleness. 


But when my malice brimmed the cup, 
Her pent-up anguish burst the dam: 

Two brief words held the mirror up 
And let me see the thing I am. 


HAUNTED 


I cannot look at pictures now, 
So swiftly does her presence fill 
The canvas where my eyes can see 
Only that mocking image still. 


I cannot read the books I loved; 
For when upon the print I look, 
Her well-remembered words intrude 
Between me and the open book. 


I cannot listen: for as oft 
As others would my hearing claim, 
Her speech comes back to me in tones 
That put all other speech to shame. 


I cannot think: the pensive moods 
To which I sometime harbour gave 
Yield to the all-usurping thought 


Which still must haunt me to the grave. 


VERSE 2038 


And when at nightfall wearily 
I woo the rest by day denied, 
Her restless spirit hovers near 
To brush the film of sleep aside. 


TWO SONNETS 


By GrorcEeE HERBERT CLARKE 


PELLACIA PONTI 


The rigorous sea to the gulls and the terns roars— 
Salt of her salt, foam of her scudding foam— 
Though she buffet and whelm, they swerve and circle home, 
Shrilling their flight along beleaguered shores; 
Soon from the oozy mazes of her floors 
Gray shapes glide up and in the smoky gloam 
Hang motionless, waiting her word to roam 
By the bleak Orkneys or the drowsed Azores. 


Stretched in the dunes, too long an exile, I 
The tumult of this tidal wilderness 
Ancestrally remember, and hear the call 
Of spawning waters, yet move not nor reply, 
While the waves break, withdraw, flow forward, press 
High up the sedge, flooding the littoral. 


NORTHERN NIGHT 


Bitter the cold! The boughs crack; the gaunt bole 
Strains and aches. On the horizon drear 
Meagre estrays of ragged cloud appear 

And fade. <A strident crow screams from the knoll. 

The sun’s disc droops, and twilight—ghostly troll— 
Kitches the stretched-out shadows starkly clear 
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A timeless moment, while the withdrawn austere 
Canadian plain puts on her silver stole. 


Now the huge mantle of the night is cast 
Over the frozen forest, the still lake: 

Darkness is all, save that within the vast 
Vault of the firmament the planets make 

An interspatial glitter, which the glassed 
Snowdrifts reflect from every naked brake. 


THE CARETAKER 
By Wi.rrip GIBson 


Then we strolled inland, our sea-weary eyes 
Drinking the fresh green of that Baltic isle, 
Lush meadows levelling round us mile on mile, 
Until the castle on the little rise 

Lured us towards it; and at length we reached 
The moat with tangle of yellow flags aflower; 
And gazed across it to the gateway tower 

Of crumbling russet stone, unscarred or breached 
By battle—only by time’s siege decayed. 

We crossed the narrow causeway; and so passed 
Into the yard whose broken pavement, grassed 
And weed-choked, muffled our steps that halting stayed 
Before the great main door. Uncertainly 

We paused on that dark threshold before we rang 
The rusty bell whose instant iron clang 

Shattered the boding silence stridently, 

Resounding through sepulchral vaults of time, 
And roused to startled life the long-tombed past. 
Half-awed we hung there, listening, till at last 
That desolating reverberating chime 
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Died out; and in a dead hush the great door swung 
Quietly; and the old caretaker stood, 

Still as some Gothic carving of bleached wood, 
Welcoming us with softly murmuring tongue. 
Dwarfish, wry-necked, with long white featureless face 
In which the pale eyes scarcely seemed to gleam, 
He stood before us like the very dream 

And visible phantom of that ruining place, 

Those crumbling crenellations, walls and towers 
Of sandstone fretted by the wind and rain 

And triturating back to dust again 

Beneath the pressure of slow-rolling hours. 

A. moment, that yet seemed eternity, 

With pale blue lightless eyes he slowly scanned 
Our faces; then with lean translucent hand 
Beckoning us to follow, quietly 

He led us down long corridors, and so 

Through room on echoing lifeless room, where yet 
The proud possessions of the dead were set 

In their old places, a heart-troubling show— 
Chests, settles, wooden cradles, spinning-wheels, 
Great carved four-poster beds and cumbrous chairs, 
That seemed abashed, as, taken unawares 

In the slow slumberous mouldering that steals 

The heart of pride from all men’s chattels when, 
Unused, abandoned to decrepitude, 

In slow decay they seem to gloom and brood 

On the quick-kindled, quick-quenched life of men. 
And, half-ashamed, we glanced around each room 
Uneasily; and turning to our guide, 

Would find him standing quietly at our side, 
Only a paler shadow in the gloom, 

With blue eyes lightless in his blank white face... 
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And when at last the great door noiselessly 
Had closed behind us, back towards the sea 
We hurried, glad to leave that brooding place 
For the brisk unresting waters: and as at length 
We broke away the anchor and set sail, 
And felt the live spray driving over the rail, 
Hauling on the mainsheet with all our strength, 
We lived once more... 

Yet, in my watch that night, 
Turning to speak the wheel, I saw, amazed, 
Under the helmsman’s peak pale eyes that gazed, 
Unkindled even by the binnacle light. 


AS DOWN THE WOODLAND WAYS 


By Sir CHartes G. D. Roserts 


As down the woodland ways I went 
With every wind asleep 

I felt the surge of endless life 
About my footsteps creep. 


I felt the urge of quickening mould 
That had been, once, a flower 

Mount with the sap to bloom again 
At its appointed hour. 


I saw gray stumps go crumbling down 
In sodden, grim decay, 

To soar in pillared green again 
On some remoter day. 


I saw crushed beetles, mangled grubs, 
All crawling, perished things, 
Whirl up in air, an ecstasy 
Of many-coloured wings. 
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Through weed and world, through worm and star, 
The sequence ran the same:— 

Death but the travail-pang of life, 
Destruction but a name. 


TWO POEMS 
By EpEn PHILLPOTTS 
THE WAR MEMORIAL 


‘Their names grow dim upon the granite cross 
We lifted to our victory and loss 

When blessed peace was signed. 

The number dwindles that can ne’er forget, 
Where mothers, lovers store their likeness yet 
In ageing heart and mind. 


A. score set out the enemy to brave; 

Five saw again the home they’d fought to save— 
No more than only five; 

Now fewer, fewer do the jam jars lie 

That lift a bloom and keep the memory 

Of native sons alive. 


Foundered and lost within the old, red swamp, 
Not theirs the after-glory and the pomp 

And laurel wreaths of fame. 

They died with life frustrate and promise sped 
To join the legions of the nameless dead 

Lost in a battle’s name. 


For only battles shine on dusty scrolls 
When Time his all-forgetting vapour rolls 
To blot a field forlorn. 

The myriad men who built each pyramid 
With individual agonies are hid 

Behind a word outworn. 
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When red, sun fox steals down the sky 

And darkness dims the heavens high, 

There leaps again upon his track 

The eager, starry, hunting pack. 
They glitter, glitter, gold and green 
With sparks of frosty fire between, 
And Dian bright as day; 
While in the gloaming, far below, 
Brown owl doth shout, “Hi! Tally Ho! 
Sun fox hath gone away!” 


‘To music of the spheres they sweep 

Over the western world asleep; 

Then in the east, with sudden rush, 

Sun fox shall whisk his white-tipped brush. 
The field is fading, gold and green 
With sparks of frosty fire between 
And Dian growing grey; 

While morning leaps the hither hill 
And herald lark sings with a will 
“Sun fox hath gone away!” 


Oh, Huntress fond and silly stars— 
White Venus, fiery, futile Mars— 
In vain your pack you whirl and cast 
Upon the marches of the vast; 
In vain you glitter, gold and green, 
With sparks of frosty fire between, 
And Dian’s arrows fly 
In silver shafts of broken light; 
For ne’er shall day be caught by night 
And sun fox cannot die. 


THE UNCHANGING GERMANY 
By J. W. Eaton 


WAS brought up in the air of Gladstonian liberalism, of 
Home Rule for Ireland and Free Trade and I have not 

yet rid myself of a preference for a measure of personal free- 
dom of speech and action, nor of the conviction that the victory 
of mass autocracies, however efficient they may appear on the 
surface, would mean the loss of many precious things, which 
have been bought by much sacrifice. I did not go to Germany 
prejudiced against her. On the contrary, the injustices of 
Versailles, Germany’s serious post-war difficulties, internal 
and external, and France’s post-war policy toward her, fearful, 
jealous and at times vindictive, had inspired in me, as in many 
others, a sympathy with a nation which had put up such a 
gallant fight against long odds. My first impressions of the 
country were—as, indeed, they were under other forms of 
government—very favourable: everywhere fine new roads, 
splendid factories, workmen’s dwellings, public buildings, rail- 
ways, airports, and, in general, courtesy and kindliness to the 
foreigner. There are many projects which since 1933 have 
been boldly conceived and well and speedily carried out, such 
as the Arbeitsdienst (work service) for every young German, 
a corrective to that “‘lack of mner cohesion’’, of which Herr 
Hitler has spoken on more than one occasion, an attempt to 
bridge the old gulf between the educated people and the 
masses; the Winterhilfsdienst (winter help service), with its 
splendid organization for the distribution of food, useful alike 
in peace or war; the Miitterheim, homes for convalescent 
mothers of the poorer classes and the Kraft durch Freude 
(strength through joy) excursions for the working classes to 
such places as Scandinavia, the Azores, and Madeira. But 
six months in a country, where you see so much of mass train- 
ing, civil and military, of suppression and censorship, have 
their effect. You do not realize how oppressive it is until you 
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have left it. It is like coming back to the ordinary light of 
day after being im a theatre, where the performance has been 
too intense, too unreal and too long. 

There was of course much in national-socialist Germany 
which puzzled me. Every nation is a puzzle to an individual 
of another nationality, however well the latter may think he 
knows it and its ways. England’s combination of moral con- 
viction and business sense may explain quite satisfactorily to 
herself and her friends the vagaries and vacillations of her 
foreign policies but these same elements have been responsible 
for her past reputation on the continent for hypocrisy and dis- 
simulation. In her own eyes Germany of the post-war period 
has been betrayed by her war-leaders, defamed and persecuted 
by her late antagonists. Two years ago Reichsminister Hess 
declared: “There is hardly any country in the world which 
has an understanding of the national-socialist state such as is 
desirable from the German point of view.” This bewilderment 
is quite genuine and is widespread among the great masses of 
the German people; and the rather unfriendly explanation 
offered by a certain French general is not particularly helpful: 
“They are like big, strong children with an insensitive, stupid 
spot in their brains, something not quite there; they cannot 
understand why other nations do not know them or like them, 
will not play with them.” Nor is the explanation offered by a 
recent writer, not particularly favourable to the present Ger- 
man government, altogether satisfactory: “The moral con- 
stitution of Germany—the most arrogant nation in Europe 
in 1914—and of Hitler—defeated at the beginning of lfe— 
are closely akin. A foundered man and a foundered nation 
have formed an alliance. Hitler’s ambition is the ambition of 
the German people ... Germany, beaten, impoverished and 
bewildered by the result of the war, sees in the triumph of 
Hitler her own possible triumph. He is themselves.” This 
explanation may not be altogether fanciful but does it com- 
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pletely explain the Germany of to-day? Are all the reasons 
for present-day Germany to be found in the events since 1914? 
Are there not, as with other nations, still more important 
reasons to be found in her history and in certain traits in the 
national character, which have already on more than one occa- 
sion expressed themselves? 

The truth is that the great masses of the German people 
have never had, and have not yet, any clear conception of what 
political and individual freedom means. They have not yet 
shown any capacity to achieve a democratic government nor a 
willingness to pay the cost. On more than one occasion in the 
past, when a crisis has arisen, they have failed to uncover any 
political principles which might have given them confidence 
and trust in one another, and courage to oppose the enemies 
of their liberties. There has been and still is suspicion between 
classes and suspicion between individuals. It is now as in the 
past to a strong and confident leader that they look to bind 
them together and lead them forward. Their conception of 
reform is still that of something which comes from regulations 
and instructions from above, not through their own persistent 
efforts and sacrifice. In the political field they have not shown 
those qualities of industry and organization which in other 
fields have given them so well-deserved a reputation. It has 
been said that not long before his death Frederick the Great 
remarked that he was tired of reigning over slaves; and Bis- 
marck on more than one occasion remarked on the lack of civil 
courage among his fellow-countrymen. The failure of the 
German princes to fulfil the promise of parliamentary govern- 
ment made at the Congress of Vienna in 1815 resulted merely 
in the mild outbreak of 1848. The internal political record of 
Germany from 1919 to 1933 has been one of muck talk and 
bickering and the Weimer and the succeeding republican go- 
vernments were not able to arrest the forces of separatism. 
Hitler advanced into a position which had been prepared at 
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least by the irresolution and weakness of his opponents as by 
the strength and determination of his own party. ‘That he has, 
been able to maintain and consolidate this position is in large 
measure due to his intuitive understanding of the German 
mass-psychology. Here he has displayed something akin to 
genius: 

“The great modern mass parties, first and foremost the 
Fascists, have rediscovered an old historical truth, which 
seemed long since buried, that man often and masses almost 
always, pay service, not to their own interests but to their 
illusions. ‘This fact is something greater and mightier than 
mere folly and deception; it is based on the human craving 
for devotion and sacrifice.” 

This seems to be particularly true of the German masses. 
Herr Hitler has known how to appeal to their hearts, to their 
imagination and to their national pride and vanity. Where 
Von Stein and Bismarck worked impersonally and objectively 
for the State rather than for the people, Hitler has given the 
German masses and particularly the younger generation, a 
deep conviction that he is working for them. He has given 
back to them much that they had lost; a new unity, their pride 
and belief in themselves and their national destiny; new goals 
—none the less alluring because of their vagueness—towards 
which they can bend their undoubted powers. Of the value 
of his work for his country Hitler himself has no doubts. “The 
world is looking at us; what the other nations have tried for 
centuries to accomplish, we have done in three years. We are 
doing something of importance for the history of the world.” 

And yet, despite the far-reaching changes which Herr 
Hitler has introduced, Germany is still strangely like the Ger- 
many of the past; the same “chaos of clear ideas’, the same 
instability and the same helpless enslavement to each success- 
ive system, based on idea or theory, as it comes up with each 
new generation. A few years ago it was a future upon the 
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sea and colonies. Now it is the move eastward, the crusade 
against the Jews and against communism; always the follow- 
ing of the Holy Grail, the faith almost of a gambler. They 
have put their trust before in idols, and now they believe that 
in Hitler and in national socialism they have found the pana- 
cea for all ills—the perfect combination, the perfect theory. 
They are quite sure that God is on their side, that in Hitler 
their Messiah has been found. ‘Everywhere the same lunatic 
belief that a man, a leader, a Caesar, a Messiah will suddenly 
appear and work a miracle; will suddenly arise and take upon 
his shoulders all responsibility for the future; will master life, 
banish fear, abolish misery; create a new people, a new king- 
dom of splendor; will suddenly appear endowed with super- 
natural powers to transform the old Adam into a new man.” 
The writer of these words, Ernst Toller, is a Jew, one who 
has suffered at the hands of the present German government 
and is now a refugee. He is probably prejudiced and his 
language somewhat extravagant, but the explanation which 
he gives here of the unpolitical emotional psychology of the 
German nation is not without foundation. Some centuries 
ago Luther said that Germany was like a splendid horse lack- 
ing a good rider. She found one in Bismarck. Has she found 
another in Hitler? Or will he allow himself to be dazzled and 
bewildered by the strong light of his real objectives? He has 
produced an over-inflation of the national will, which he may 
find difficult to curb. Not long ago I was talking to a German 
gentleman, a widower, father of three boys aged three, four- 
teen and seventeen; they were all active in work for the 
national-socialist party; too active, the father thought, for the 
health of the two younger boys was suffering. This gentle- 
man told me that when he asked his sons what profession they 
were going to choose, each of them replied: “Father, we want 
to die for the Fatherland.” That rather impressed me. They 
did not wish to live for their country and themselves, but, like 
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Mohammedan warriors, to die. Certainly the present weak- 
nesses in Germany do not lie in any lack of devotion or of mass 
obedience among the people, but rather in the grandiose ob- 
jectives of her leaders, in their failure to understand the 
psychologies and appreciate the rights of other nations, the 
habit of using the manners and methods of Prussian state 
absolutism in their relations with other peoples. The unpleas- 
ant incident last year before the League at Geneva, in which 
the Dantzig national-socialist representative was involved, was 
not without significance. Germany’s leader has not changed 
his attitude to the League, expressed in what is still the 
national-socialist Bible. He has the courage of his convictions. 
“Our future policy must not be led by universal sentimental 
drivel. In particular it is not our task to be the policeman of 
the notorious ‘poor small nations’, but rather soldiers of our 
own.” 

The testing time will come when Germany advances from 
behind the imperfect cover of her diplomatic utterances to the 
fulfilment of her foreign policy. Only a tremendous success 
can justify the enormous sacrifices of money, time, and free- 
dom which the nation is now making. Sometime the move 
forward into the promised land must begin. Germany cannot 
remain forever on tiptoe; she must either take off or come 
down again to earth. The immediate future—though not so 
immediate perhaps as many of our newspapers daily declare 
—may well bring the answer to many questions which are being 
asked by Europe’s anxious statesmen. The issue which was 
thought to have been decided by the last great war seems to 
be again in doubt. Must parliamentary democratic countries 
again defend their principles and their possessions? Will Ger- 
many find the fulfilment of her dreams through the road of 
suppression, restriction and authority? Can a regimented 
people, however well disciplined and controlled, face the 
rigours, deprivations and hardships of a war which, after all, 
may not be short? 


HAS CANADA A NATIONAL CULTURE? 


By REGINALD G. TROTTER 


OES the cultural aspect of Canadian life and achievement 
warrant the adjective national? To what extent, if at all, 
are there a Canadian way of life and attitude towards life that 
find means of expression recognized as characteristically Cana- 
dian in any national sense? Obviously national cohesion in 
this dominion is qualified by sectionalisms that lie deep-bedded 
in Canadian geography and have been reinforced by history. 
These are reflected in the political strength of the provinces 
and the diversity of their laws, which do much, as was intended 
by the sectional leaders who shaped Confederation, to per- 
petuate cultural differences. 

Sectional diversity is most sharply marked as between 
French-Canada and English-speaking Canada. Yet the Cana- 
dian French, despite their well consolidated position in the 
basin of the lower St. Lawrence, have been assimilated to the 
pattern of British political institutions. The reason is obvious. 
They found in the long run that by playing the political game 
as it was eventually made possible for them under British insti- 
tutions they could more readily than by any other likely method 
preserve their language, their religion, and their laws. This, 
their central purpose, was from the beginning essentially cul- 
tural. By the time of the conquest their own social and 
cultural traditions had become so deep-rooted and homogene- 
ous that these could survive the severance of political ties with 
the mother country and subordination to an alien rule. British 
policy played its part by its early tolerance of survivals which 
a more arbitrary imperialism might have dealt with in ruthless 
fashion. Even so there were jealousies and strifes that long 
continued, and not till Confederation did French Canada find 
an assured political status within a system that seemed to 
promise by its federal character a permanent guarantee of the 
cultural claims of French Canadians. 
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The Confederation settlement has been subjected lately 
to growing criticism by some elements in French Canada. 
There is a tendency to blame the political system for the effects 
of changing conditions of life which now threaten that full 
cultural survival that so long seemed assured. The enlarge- 
ment of Canadian independence by the growth of dominion 
status may have pleased French-Canadian national sentiment 
from one point of view, but it has made French Canadians feel 
less secure in the face of the English-speaking majority in 
the dominion and less confident that the protecting hand of 
Britain can be counted on to guard their own minority rights. 
Jealousy grows, too, as the exploitation of Quebec’s resources 
and the growth of large scale industry proceed rapidly under 
predominantly English-speaking management and control. If 
Quebec adapts its education and its social system to such de- 
velopments and the French are thus equipped to take their 
share of leadership in science and engineering, in industry and 
commerce, there is a possibility of larger community of culture 
between French and English in Canada. It seems, however, 
to be opposition to such tendencies on cultural grounds that 
lies at the root of much of the unrest in Quebec to-day. In 
any event, happy relations with that province depend primar- 
ily upon the willingness of the English-speaking majority to 
recognize frankly the right of French Canadians to determine 
freely for themselves the language they shall speak and the 
customs they shall follow. Meanwhile there is the advantage 
in the present diversity that it induces in Canadians aspiring 
to national leadership a tolerance of diverse ways and views 
that is rare in the modern world. 

In English-speaking Canada diversity is not absent. 
Fiven the English language is used with a variety of accents 
as one passes from region to region. Many countries show 
such local differences of speech, yet already through much of 
English-speaking Canada there have also grown certain com- 
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mon habits of voice and enunciation that lead an alien or a 
cosmopolitan to speak of a Canadian accent. How far that 
is a satisfactory evidence of a Canadian national culture one 
need not attempt to say. 

Groups speaking other languages than French or English 
are less prominent. They vary in age and character from the 
old Gaelic communities in Cape Breton Island to the numer- 
ous group settlements on the prairies and the ‘““New Canadian” 
communities in a few larger cities. None of the major geo- 
graphical regions of the country is dominated by any of these 
foreign language groups, yet their presence, especially in the 
west where they are most numerous, constitutes a special pro- 
blem that is likely for a long time to complicate our cultural 
as well as our political life. If, however, their special tradi- 
tions can be salvaged for the general store before Canadianiza- 
tion has gone too far, our culture should eventually be the 
richer for their coming. 

If for the time being the western melting-pot contains 
some refractory ores, the peopling of the west has nevertheless 
been a positive factor of pre-eminent importance in the growth 
of a Canadian national consciousness. Without the west the 
eastern communities would have lacked that stimulus of a 
common feeling that came from sharing its development. It 
has often been pointed out that the people of the seaboard 
United States first developed a genuine consciousness of nation- 
hood as they and their sons mingled in the work of westward 
expansion. Following Confederation the Canadian west, as a 
national domain to be opened up and developed, was similarly 
a national tonic to the several sections of eastern Canada. Not 
only were the rank and file of settlers drawn in large numbers 
from scattered parts of the old provinces, but even a larger 
proportion of the cultural as well as the political leaders of 
the new communities came thence, notably teachers, preachers, 
and other professional classes. The predominant elements in 
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shaping the basic pattern of prairie life were thus eastern 
Canadian in origin. In the west they found themsleves, along 
with newcomers from other lands, blended into a community 
that was all-Canadian in its background. Our prairie region 
is more closely knit historically than is the great plains area 
of the United States, partly because it is a narrower region 
from north to south, but even more because of its unified early 
development in the fur-trading days and its growth through 
successive stages of settlement as a single region. Sectionally 
sensitive and even jealous though it may have become, it is 
yet in some respects already more broadly national than any 
other section of the Dominion. The time may come when 
it will be recognized as that part of the country most typically 
Canadian in its cultural outlook. 

In any discussion of the bases of Canadian sectionalism it 
would never do to leave unmentioned the Laurentian Shield, 
that great broken area of rock and muskeg and forest that 
girds Hudson Bay like a broad horseshoe, its southern edge 
fringing the St. Lawrence valley, the upper Great Lakes, and 
the Mackenzie basin. Its redoubtable qualities as a barrier 
difficult to penetrate or to pass, and the distance which it inter- 
poses between the thickly settled areas of eastern Ontario and 
the prairies certainly are obstacles to cultural no less than to 
political unity of Canada. Yet in this connection it is essential 
also to emphasize the other side of the role of the Laurentian 
Shield in Canadian life. Given the distance that separates the 
Canadian prairies from the settled areas of eastern Canada, 
it is surprising to find the degree of unity that exists. One 
might expect from a casual inspection of the map that our 
prairies would be a part of the northwestern United States. 
That they are not so 1s accounted for in large part by the char- 
acter of that very Laurentian Shield which seen from one point 
of view is a barrier dividing them from eastern Canada. Its 
resources in fur lured the early French onwards, particularly 
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along its southern fringe, where a network of rapid and rough 
waterways, and the ready availability of materials for making 
and mending the birch-bark canoes which the Indians had so 
well adapted to the opportunities and difficulties of travel in 
this very region, combined to make a far-reaching fur trade 
possible on profitable terms. What we have commonly thought 
of as a barrier thus actually drew the French westward, and 
after them the Nor’westers, till the whole Northwest, and fin- 
ally, by a leap across the Rockies, the Pacific coast as well, had 
been drawn into a transcontinental commercial system. It is 
a story that Professor Innis of ‘Toronto has made familiar. Its 
later aspects are particularly pertinent to this discussion. In 
our generation the forest and mineral resources of the Lauren- 
tian Shield are producing, in the wealth which they yield, the 
economic basis for new towns in the north and for a rapid 
expansion and enrichment of the older settled communities 
along its southern edge. Our metropolitan communities east 
and west have been expanding their cultural resources in the 
way of libraries, schools, and universities, and establishing art 
galleries and museums, at a rate and on a scale which would 
be impossible but for the fortunate tapping of the resources 
of the Laurentian Shield. While perhaps many of the public 
have been enthused over northern development not wisely but 
too much, the community at large has acquired from northern 
investments the means to enable a rapid enlargement of cul- 
tural opportunity and activity. 

This north has caught the imagination of the public as 
well as its speculative interest. Once again the presence of a 
common frontier, common consciousness of a common hinter- 
land, this time with a similar type of life from Labrador to the 
Mackenzie, has become a factor tending to unify the economic 
and social outlook of the country and its cultural interests and 
attitudes. We may be slow to fly between our cities, but for 
the men who are opening the north, habitual flying has made 
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it a narrow region from east to west. The summer habit of 
vacationing in the north brings it close to many city-dwellers. 
Such activities as the “Frontier College” and the home mis- 
sionary enterprises of the several churches in the north coun- 
try, as earlier in the west, tend to broaden outlooks both on the 
frontier and in the older settled regions. The CBC’s “North- 
ern Messenger” draws not only the far northern dwellers but 
the whole nation into a genuine community. The opening 
of the north has become a national adventure in which Cana- 
dians as a whole vicariously share. It is not surprising that an 
R.C.M.P. in a northern setting is a popular hero with movie 
audiences across the country and that beyond our southern 
boundary he is accepted by such audiences as typifying the 
Canadian of to-day. 

The north is also particularly associated with what has 
been recognized by the world beyond Canada as the most vig- 
orous and at the same time the most nationally expressive 
achievement of Canadian culture. The present type of econo- 
mic exploitation of the resources of the Laurentian Shield was 
just getting well under weigh on a large scale when the area 
was also discovered as a distinctively Canadian asset by a num- 
ber of Canadian painters. HithertoCanadian painting had been 
generally derivative, imitative of HKuropean models not only 
in technique and basic principles, which was all very well, but 
in subject matter and in the manner of seeing it. In those 
cases where the subject matter was unmistakably Canadian it 
was generally local, sectional, rather than close to larger 
aspects of Canadian life. Admittedly the north country dis- 
covered by the painters of the Group of Seven is not the whole 
of Canada but it comprises the one regional type of landscape 
both distinctively Canadian and at the same time familiar to 
the knowledge or to the imagination of the great majority of 
Canadians. Some artists of course still preferred to paint 
other things in other ways, sometimes doing it very well indeed, 
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and part of the public remained unsympathetic, but the results 
were nevertheless remarkable. At the empire exhibition at 
Wembley a few years after the war the Canadian paintings 
shown there, which were strongly marked by the point of view 
of the new Group, were greeted with enthusiasm as the first 
and vigorous flowering of a national Canadian art. Through- 
out Canada, in the Maritime Provinces and by the Pacific as 
well as in communities closer to the north country, young 
artists caught the point of view, and looked for scenery which 
they could present as obviously Canadian. The picture buying 
public became hospitable, and collections of paintings by Dutch 
painters no longer were the hallmark of Canadian connoiseur- 
ship. In short here was now a typically Canadian way of 
seeing the kind of landscape most peculiar to the country and 
thus appropriately subject-matter for a distinctively Canadian 
style or school of landscape painting. It set the pattern of 
painting, at least it influenced the artist’s usual approach 
among all but the more conservative artists on the one hand 
and the more independently individual on the other from sea 
to sea. If for a time, indeed, there seemed danger of stylizing 
landscape art in Canada under the persistent influence of the 
Group and its friends throughout the country that may be 
taken as an index of the authentic Canadian quality of its 
contribution. It is essentially appropriate that the Group of 
Seven should in due course have merged itself in the larger 
association of the new Canadian Group which supplements in 
a vigorously national sense the older organizations among the 
country’s artists. 

The obvious Canadianism so prominent in recent develop- 
ments among artists has been accompanied by a rapid growth 
in popular interest and appreciation. Public art galleries 
were virtually non-existent in Canada a generation ago. Inter- 
est in pictures was largely confined to those who could afford 
to be private collectors, and the man in the street looked upon 
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art as an interest for the wealthy who could afford thus to 
flatter themselves by posing as patrons of art, and for women’s 
clubs and dilletantes. Now not only have we numerous public 
galleries in our larger centres of population, but many smaller 
places display a growing interest in the travelling exhibitions 
that have become available to them. In this nation-wide de- 
velopment the country as a whole owes much to the lead given 
by the National Gallery at Ottawa, reinforced by the gener- 
osity of the Carnegie Corporation through its Canadian com- 
mittee. There is also lately a remarkable growth of the 
amateur movement in which so notable an example has been 
set by the Art Gallery of Toronto in its classes for children 
and adults. It is a happy omen that this amateur movement, 
like that among the professional painters, has cut across sec- 
tional boundaries, and is flourishing across the country from 
Halifax to Vancouver. 

In artistic productiveness, then, and also in the growth 
a public with powers of appreciation and critical discrimina- 
tion, there is promise for art in Canada. Without doubt we 
still have too many philistines among us. As a pioneer and 
exploiting society we are so intent on grasping material advan- 
tage that we have little attention to spare for the analytical 
observation and criticism of our environment and our life that 
are involved in artistic effort and appreciation. But while 
there is still room for improvement, it is fair to say that in 
the field of art, which throughout the ages has been recognized 
as one of the soundest criteria of the culture of a civilization, 
Canada already has won a fair measure of distinctiveness and 
even of distinction. On this side Canadian culture is already 
truly national not only in the organization of its activity but 
in its spirit and its manifestations. 

So much for Canadian painting. With regard to the other 
arts less can be said in this connection. As for architecture, 
while there are local traditions of charm and distinction they 
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have no elements that can readily be perceived which deserve to 
be called national except in the sectional sense of that term 
as it is sometimes used in Quebec. By the outside world the 
truly distinctive Canadian architecture is frequently still taken 
to be the igloo though to it the sectional limitation certainly 
applies. The grain elevator is massive and typical, but despite 
its elements of grandeur its architectural significance is limited. 
Canadian sculpture is competent and some of it is progress- 
ively modern as well as distinguished, but it can hardly be said 
to have distinctive national characteristics. In music there 
has been some notable progress both in performance and in 
appreciation, but the audience and the atmosphere for creative 
work by Canadians are still largely lacking. 

It is literature that usually seems to be in the minds of 
those who lament the sectionalism of Canadian culture. Here, 
truly, the cleavage between French and English Canadian cuts 
deep. Not only the languages but those sides of the cultural 
outlook which are expressed most naturally in literature keep 
the two groups apart. Yet, paradoxically, perhaps the great- 
est Canadian work of fiction of the last generation was written 
by a visitor from the old world, was written in the French 
language, and its scene was laid on the northern frontier of 
French Canada. It is true that Maria Chapdelaine is sec- 
tional in its local colour, but one may question whether that 
fact makes it a work of merely sectional literature. The in- 
terest is focused sharply on a local scene and the ways of a 
particular community, but in the telling of the story the uni- 
versality of its essential values is vividly as well as concretely 
realized. ‘That the locale is a French-Canadian community, 
semi-medieval in some of its ways and shepherded by its cure, 
is only incidental to the larger issues of the tale. For in those 
you have the essence of the problems of the pioneer who 
“makes land” and who, with his family, must face, personally 
or vicariously, the perils confronting those who probe the 
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deeper wilderness. Reading this novel in English translation 
many Canadians in far separated parts of this dominion must 
have felt that here was pictured in enduring form that indom- 
itable pioneering spirit which had made a national home from 
sea to sea for a Canadian people. Here, indeed, was a national 
as well as a merely sectional epic; and it was more greatly 
Canadian because it was not merely Canadian either in its 
sense of human values or in the perspective from which it 
presented a particular Canadian scene. 

When we shall have achieved an extensive genuinely 
national literature, if we ever do, one wonders if many of its 
greatest stories are not likely to deal with particular localities. 
Is it after all subject matter that determines the difference 
between sectional and national literature? Is it not rather such 
circumstances as the author’s background, experience and 
personality, the point of view and the breadth of his outlook 
as well, of course, as his literary skill? If these are such that 
the nation claims him then he is theirs. From the early years 
of Confederation occasional writers have been accepted as 
nationally Canadian. Some of the poets who began to write 
in the early flush of national hopes in the generation following 
Confederation are still with us. Some younger writers also 
approach their task with Canadian rather than with provincial 
feeling. ‘To-day we have novelists as well as poets whose 
names are widely known as Canadians. But it must be ad- 
mitted that as yet there is not a very large body of literature 
that can be called Canadian in a truly national sense. 

The question as to whether or when we shall have a litera- 
ture generally accepted as not merely written in Canada or 
about Canada or by Canadians but deserving to be called 
Canadian because it reflects and is the product of a genuinely 
national Canadian culture is not most critically a question of 
sectional versus national influences. It depends much more 
upon whether we are able to achieve a distinctly literary cul- 
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ture finding its reflection in a distinctive national literature, 
in the face of the powerful pull exerted upon Canadian writers 
by the colossal outside market for their wares, which has tended 
to dominate their point of view, and the constant pressure 
upon our reading public imposed by the outpourings of British 
and more especially American presses, which still provide 
most of our reading matter. Has, indeed, a national Canadian 
culture, assuming that it can surmount measurably the sec- 
tional barriers within the country, really any chance in the face 
of such external influences? The answer to that question is 
tied up with the larger issue of Canadian nationality itself. 
Politically the Canadian dominion has achieved internationally 
recognized sovereign status. It has done that in the face of 
what used to be an everpresent fear of absorption into or 
domination by the United States. Largely because of that 
fact it has found its national sovereignty not in complete iso- 
lation, but by choice within the association of nations forming 
the British Commonwealth, for its people were determined to 
safeguard their independent position on this continent by 
preserving connections elsewhere. 

We are sometimes told that we were too long subordinated 
to British power and influences, and that these unnecessarily 
cramped Canadian development. Undoubtedly in some ways 
the country could not mature while still in political tutelage, 
but such tutelage was a necessary condition to the eventual 
realization of national status. Even assuming the possibility, 
in the face of former United States expansionist attitudes, of 
acquiring complete political autonomy at a much earlier date 
than it was secured, it can be argued that our society must still 
have remained largely in a pioneer condition well through the 
nineteenth century and by premature political maturity would 
have lost in cultural growth as much as it might have gained 
in independence of spirit. A new society develops culturally 
in large part by the migration of culture from older centres, 
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and that process in the case of Canada was consciously speeded 
by the assistance of British backing and sometimes leadership. 
To mention only two early instances following Confederation, 
the Royal Society of Canada and the Royal Canadian Acad- 
emy both owed much in their inception to a governor-general’s 
encouragement and leadership. Both organizations have done 
much for the promotion of the dominion’s cultural life. 

As for the shadow of American domination, there is no 
doubt that our two societies, living side by side under modern 
conditions, are bound to become in many respects more and 
more alike. Yet in some essentials this threat to Canadian cul- 
tural identity is less than it used to be. In numerous ways 
Canadian identity is being recognized and promoted. The 
development since the War of a distinctively Canadian news 
service in the organization of the Canadian Press, the success 
of a growing number of definitely Canadian magazines, the 
adoption of a national system of control of radio broadcasting 
in response to public demand, the recent establishment and 
the growth in importance of numerous dominion-wide organ- 
izations in the various professions and in connection with 
libraries, museums and universities, the setting up of such 
autonomous Canadian organizations in the religious field as 
the Students’ Christian Movement and the Student Volunteer 
Movement—these and similar developments all reflect a grow- 
ing tendency on the part of Canadians to foster a distinctive 
Canadian national culture while at the same time retaining 
cordial relations beyond our borders. Somewhat as Canadian 
branches of United States industrial and commercial corpora- 
tions tend eventually to pass into Canadian ownership and 
control, so there is a similar tendency in many organizations 
and institutions for the promotion and leadership of cultural 
activity. 

A. growing national consciousness expressing itself in such 
manner gives promise of larger cultural achievement of the 
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sort that will deserve to be called national. But we cannot 
afford to forget that the enrichment of general Canadian 
culture and the heightening of Canadian cultural achievement 
demands more than enthusiasm for Canada. Self-criticism, 
free and frank and applying universal criteria, is required in 
increasing doses. It is not enough to say “Better because 
Canadian”. That is usually not candid criticism but wishful 
thinking. And unless we would narrow the scope as well as 
lower the standard of Canadian culture we must continue to 
be hospitable to the best cultural influences from every land. 
Certainly in questions of culture, a short-sighted isolationism 
would be a counsel of defeat. 


THAT LAST INFIRMITY 


By Water H. FENTON 


At length he died, and they in seemly grief 
Opened his will, awestricken yet, and fond 
To grant his latest whim, his last assay 

On that indifferent citadel of Fame. 

He had been wayward, tyrannous-eccentric, 
To these his kin. He’d said: “I am a poet, 
My ways not your ways—Let your ways be mine.’ 
And they were meek. Yet in dyspeptic moods 
Of introspective gloom, he used to glower 

At fame escaping still his earnest grasp. 

Was he immortal yet? And was the wreath 
Yet warranting a seat among the gods? 

How bitter to be cheated at the last— 

Into the poetaster darkness cast! 


9 


When he could no more string new rhymes, and must 
Perforce rely on what his youth had strung, 
Cunning with age, he now would play the cheat, 
Hoodwink posterity, and leave a name 
Macabre and awful in Byronic vein. 

And so the lawyer read this codicil:— 

“Bury me in the wood behind my house. 

Let there be cypress groves and nightshade blooms, 

And let my tomb be marble, uninscribed 

Save with the quatrain from my envo2 (page 

Seventy-seven in my published works) .” 
They sighed. They did not want to be artistic. 
They would have liked a seemly churchyard urn. 
But still of course they must fulfil his wishes: 
None would have welcomed spectral visitations 
From ghost so inconsiderate as he. 
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So there he lies complacent, advertising 

That here true art lies buried with its muse. 
Complacent? While the rabbits wanton riot? 
Where tourists unabashed eat sausage rolls? 
There are no pilgrims, crowding reverently, 
(Finger in favourite page of master’s works) 
Around the monument: disciples none 

Seek here communion with immortal genius, 
Laying sweet wreaths to wither in his honour. 


Here comes the prying picnicker, the poacher, 
Propping his gun against the marble cornice. 
Incurious children squabble here for nuts, 
While moss and Old Man’s Beard encroach and strangle, 
Blotting inscription, changing cypress gloom 
To woolly whiteness in the autumn sun. 

He lies washed under by the waves of Time. 
Nor proved the marble bulwark any stronghold 
Against the spring tides of oblivion. 

His last fight lost, he can no more pursue 
Fame, nor can cheat posterity at all. 

Twopenny bookstalls cradle now his works, 
And ‘‘someone’s tomb” the picnickers declare. 
“Can’t recall whose—he wasn’t quite all there.” 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT 


By FReprerickK S. Boas 


N attempting a brief reconsideration of some aspects of the 
work and career of Captain Marryat I am partly influ- 
enced by one or two special circumstances. In the first place 
I am writing this article in Wimbledon. Long before it became 
world-famous as the scene of the All-England Lawn Tennis 
Tournament, the novelist’s father, Joseph Marryat, had 
bought there in 1815 a large house with a park of 100 acres 
and a lake. His wife, a Bostonian, laid out a show garden, 
and as late as June, 1844, the poet, Samuel Rogers, wrote to 
her, “May I venture to propose another visit to your elysium?” 
The estate, after passing into the hands of Sir Henry Peek, 
was subsequently sold, and the house pulled down, but Mar- 
ryat Road and Peek Crescent still carry on in Wimbledon 
the names of the former owners. 

In the second place I am writing within the centenary 
twelvemonth of the publication in September, 1836, of Mr. 
Midshipman Easy in its full three-volume form. With many 
readers it ranks first among Marryat’s novels, and there is 
evidence that it was his own favourite. Mr. EK. H. W. Meyer- 
stein, writing to The Times on September 10, 1936, the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the date on which the book was 
announced in that paper as “now ready”, quotes from an 
unpublished letter of Marryat to Edward Howard, dated 
August 4th, 1835: “I began Midshipman Easy on Friday 
morning.—This is the 12th day and now that I write I have 
just this moment finished the two first volumes (and good 
ones too) ... Midshipman Easy is my favourite. I shall put 
him by for a time now and then rattle off the last volume in 
another six days. I vow that I will finish the book, if I live 
and do well, in eighteen days just to be able to say so.” Whe- 
ther or not Marryat accomplished the feat, the first four chap- 
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ters appeared in The Metropolitan Magazine in July, 1836, 
and the three-volume edition was published by Saunders and 
Otley in the following September. 

Marryat was then in his forty-fifth year. Little is known 
of his early days, but the pictures in his novels of home life, 
and of the relations between parents and children are not 
attractive. He was sent to an academy at Ponder’s End, 
where he was an unruly pupil. He ran away more than once, 
in order to go to sea, and in 1806, when he was fourteen and 
of age for a commission he was allowed to enter the navy. 
His first voyage was on H.M.S. Impérieuse under Captain 
Lord Cochrane, afterwards Earl of Dundonald, of whom 
Marryat recorded, “I never knew anyone so careful of the lives 
of his ship’s company, or anyone who calculated so closely the 
risks attending any expedition.” Under him and other cap- 
tains he saw service in the Mediterranean and later in the West 
Indies, which was to furnish material for his pen. In 1812 he 
passed his examination for a lieutenant, and, after appoint- 
ment to the sloop L’E'spiégle, cruised along the coast of South 
America. Though invalided home in June, 1815, he was pro- 
moted to be a commander. After the close of the Napoleonic 
War, on a visit to the continent, he married in January, 1819, 
Catherine Shairp, whose father had been Consul-General in 
Russia. In 1820 he was at sea again in command of the Beaver 
sloop. He was sent to mount guard over Napoleon at St. 
Helena until his death. He took a sketch of him on his death- 
bed, and brought home the despatches announcing his end. 
He afterwards took part in the Burmese war, and received for 
his services the thanks of the Indian Government, a C.B., and 
the command of the Ariadne, which he held for two years, until 
he resigned in 1830. 

He thus abruptly ended his career of twenty-four years 
at sea. Various reasons have been suggested for this step, but 
probably the dominating one was the desire to devote his time 
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to writing. As early as 1822 he had taken up his pen on a 
professional matter and had published Suggestions for the 
Abolition of the Present System of Impressment in the Naval 
Service, which gave offence to the future William IV. In 
1829 he began to turn his experiences to literary account in 
Adventures of a Naval Officer, or Frank Mildmay. It falls 
between the two stools of an autobiographical memoir and a 
work of fiction. ‘There were episodes in the novel that those 
who knew Marryat could identify. The incident of the frigate 
being sent prematurely to sea by the Admiral had happened 
when Marryat was a midshipman on the Impérieuse. Mauld- 
may seeks to save the life of a seaman who had fallen over- 
board by plunging in after him; he volunteers during a gale 
to cut away the mainyard of the ship. Marryat had per- 
formed both these actions when serving on L’Espiégle. It 
was natural therefore for his readers to identify him with the 
“Naval Officer” and to look upon the whole work as autobio- 
graphical. 

This was unfortunate for two reasons. Though Mildmay 
has good qualities—courage, generosity, and the capacity for 
repentance, not to speak of intellectual interests rare in a 
naval officer of the period—he is a coarse-grained figure. He 
is touchy and quarrelsome, of a rebellious temper, and vicious. 
His attitude towards women is that of the typical eighteenth 
century rake. Though his heart is given to Miss Somerville, 
he has flirtations in every port, and irregular relations, first 
with the actress Kugenia, and afterwards in the West Indies 
with the half-caste Carlotta. It was therefore not flattering 
to Marryat to be identified with Mildmay. 


But what was more serious was that the picture of naval 
life and conditions in the book was aecepted as embodying his 
own experiences. If so, they were sufficient to deter anyone 
from following his footsteps. He had been in many respects 
fortunate in his ships and his commanding officers, but in his 
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first work he had singled out the darker sides of contemporary 
naval life, and had mingled them with reminiscences of Smol- 
lett’s lurid descriptions of life afloat in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. If anyone thinks that we have had to wait 
for All’s Quiet on the Western Front and similar novels to- 
day for an exposure of the martinet temper in its most dia- 
bolical form he need only turn back to the chapters of Frank 
Mildmay dealing with Captain G— and his ship a century ago. 

In 1830 Marryat became a contributor to The Metro- 
politan Magazine, and its editor in 1832. In this appeared 
Newton Forster (1832); Peter Simple (1833) ; Jacob Faith- 
ful and Japhet in Search of a Father (1834). For several of 
these he received £1,100 each, and for Mr. Midshipman Easy 
£1,400. But he spent freely, and was constantly on the move. 
He first settled in Sussex House, Hampstead; but “swapped” 
this after dinner for an estate at Langham, Norfolk. ‘Then 
followed an unsuccessful attempt in 1833 to enter Parliament 
for Tower Hamlets; a year’s residence in Brighton; a sudden 
visit to Brussels in 1835, and a return to England in 1836, 
when he ended his connection with the Metropolitan. 

In Peter Simple Marryat gives his imagination freer rein 
than in Frank Mildmay, and the work may be more unre- 
servedly classed as fiction. The underlying motive is in itself 
attractive—of a boy who starts as a simpleton, a naval “Ver- 
dant Green”, learning through the discipline of life to become 
aman. But before this consummation is reached, Marryat 
makes somewhat heavy drafts on our credulity. 

A clergyman, the youngest brother of a noble family, 
chooses his son Peter, as the fool of the family, for the naval 
service, and sends him, aged fourteen, on the outside of a 
coach, to be delivered carriage paid at the family solicitor’s in 
London, who has him fitted out in naval uniform, and de- 
spatches him to Portsmouth to join his ship, the Diomede. 
After being fooled by everyone on shore, he shows himself 
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equally simple on board ship. Thus on a visit to the harbour 
he asks a gang of convicts, with one or two bright iron rings 
on their legs, why these were worn, and is told that they were 
orders of merit. Such sancta simplicitas cannot be swallowed 
on the plea that “a boy of fifteen brought up in a secluded 
country town, cannot be expected to reason and judge as a 
man who has seen much of life, and passed through a variety 
of adventures’. But there are two features in Peter Simple 
that give it enduring charm and value. First, the character- 
drawing. ‘The reaction upon each other of the English and 
Irish types of officer and gentleman in Peter and Terence 
O’Brien is deftly and attractively drawn out. Surrounding 
them are the humorous sea-types—the carpenter Muddle, who 
held that in 27,672 years everything that was going on now 
would be going on again, and who in our time would doubtless 
be a devoted disciple of Einstein and the theory of relativity; 
the boatswain, Mr. Chucks, who always attempted to be polite, 
but as he continued would become less choice in his phraseol- 
ogy; and Captain Kearney, who is such a liar that he can tell 
the truth only by mistake. But of even higher virtue is the 
sheer narrative power of Marryat’s prose in such episodes as 
the fight of the press-gang with the merchant sailors and their 
wives, the club-hauling of the Diomede in the gale off the coast, 
the court-martial on the admiral’s ship, and the hurricane off 
St. Pierre. These incidents are as vivid and as thrilling as 
when they were penned a century ago. 

The opening words of Jacob Faithful transport us into a 
different scene: “Gentle Reader—I was born upon the water 
—not upon the salt and angry ocean, but upon the fresh rapid- 
flowing river. It was in a floating sort of box called a lighter, 
and upon the River Thames, at low water, that I first smelt 
the mud.” Jacob Faithful is the story not of a sailor on the 
high seas, but of a waterman on the river. It thus stands to 
the other novels in something of the same relation as that be- 
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tween a classical play observing the unity of place and a 
romantic drama with constantly shifting scenes. Hence ad- 
venture and incident have in it only a minor part, and the 
interest is mainly in the characters and their humours. The 
first of these to whom we are introduced is Jacob’s father with 
his proverbial philosophy which sustains him when his elder 
son, Joe, aged three, falls over the stern of the lighter and is 
drowned. 

“Why, you don’t mean to say that he is overboard?” 
screamed my mother. 

My father nodded his head—he then knocked out the ashes 
of his pipe, and quietly observed, “It’s no use crying; what’s 
done can’t be helped. . .” 

“Can’t be helped,” cried my mother, “but it might have 
been helped.” 

“Take it coolly,” replied my father. 

“Take it coolly!” replied my mother in a rage. “Take it 
coolly! Yes, you’re for taking everything coolly; I presume 
if I fell overboard, you would be taking it coolly.” 

“You would be taking it coolly at all events,’ replied my 
imperturbable father. 


But when Jacob is eleven years old it is his father who 
falls overboard, while his mother dies of spontaneous com- 
bustion. Thereafter Jacob steps ashore for the first time in 
his life, and has an interview with the proprietor of the lighter, 
Mr. Drummond, and his wife, and his daughter Sarah. Here 
he shows himself his father’s own son. 


“Do you know that you are a destitute orphan?” 

“What’s that?” 

“That you have no father or mother.” 

“Well,” replied I in my father’s words, “It’s no use crying, 
what’s done can’t be helped.”’ 

“But what do you intend to do now’” asked the proprietor. 

“Don’ know I’m sure. Take it coolly,” replied I. 

“What a very odd child,” observed the lady. 

“Better luck next time, missus,” said I. 


Jacob is sent by Mr. Drummond to a charity school. The 
headmaster is Dominie Dobs, or Dobiensis, suggested perhaps 
by Scott’s Dominie Sampson, but more of a caricature. 
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As in our school it was necessary that we should be instructed 
in reading, writing, and ciphering, the governors had selected 
the Dominie as the most fitting person that had offered for the 
employment, because he had in the first place written a book 
that nobody could understand upon the Greek particles; sec- 
ondly, he had proved himself a great mathematician, having, 
it is said, squared the circle by algebraical false quantities. 


His three chief characteristics are his enormous nose, his 
love of Latin quotations, and his true kindness of heart, which 
attaches Jacob to him for life. At fourteen the boy is bound 
for seven years apprentice to a waterman, and serves for a 
period on a lighter under ‘Tom Beazeley or “Old Tom’, who 
had been in the navy, and had lost both his legs in action, which 
he had replaced with short stumps about eight inches in 
length. This did not affect his high spirits. He had always 
a song on his lips. His right hand was his son “Young Tom’, 
as active as a monkey and full of tricks: with an impertinent 
tongue, but with true affection for his father. With “Old 
Tom’s” songs and his yarns, and with young Tom’s repartees 
and puns, Jacob passes a festive time. 

A new phase begins when a friend of Drummond’s, Cap- 
tain Turnbull, gets possession for Jacob of the wherry of 
another waterman, “Old deaf Stapleton”. What a gallery of 
humours are his fares—the M.P. who spouts his speeches to 
him as “Mr. Speaker”; the actor, who jumps into the boat, and 
when Jacob asks “Down, sir?’ points downward with his 
finger, and cries “Down, down, to h-ll, and say I sent you 
there.” He is Mr. Tinfoil, of the Haymarket Theatre. Then 
there is the Parsee who, when they are in mid-stream, spreads 
a carpet on the stern flooring of the wherry, bows to the rising 
sun three times, and then touches the carpet with his forehead. 
In the later chapters the scene of the story shifts from the river 
Thames to the high seas and foreign parts. There are exciting 
and well-nigh tragic complications, more concerned with 


young Tom than with Jacob, which are solved with remarkable 
skill. 
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The publication of Mr. Midshipman Easy in September, 
1836, has already been described. In a letter to The Times a 
century later (September 15, 1936) Chancellor Frederick 
Keppel North stated that the original of Jack Easy was 
Thomas Robert Keppel, eighth son of the fourth Lord Albe- 
marle, who was a messmate and friend of Marryat. Thus again 
the sailor-novelist drew on his personal experiences, but he now 
seems to have blended them with reminiscences not of Smollett, 
but of Sterne. The relation between Jack Easy’s father and 
mother reminds us of that between the father and mother of 
Tristram Shandy. The elder Shandy was “a philosopher in 
grain’, but he could never get any of his ideas into his wife’s 
head. The elder Mr. Easy also had turned philosopher. He 
had taken as his theme “the rights of man, equality and all 
that”; how every person was born to inherit his share of the 
earth. 


While Mr. Easy talked philosophy Mrs. Easy played patience, 
and they were a very happy couple, riding side by side on 
their hobbies, and never interfering with each other. Mr. 
Easy knew his wife could not understand him and therefore 
did not expect her to listen very attentively; and Mrs. Easy 
did not care how much her husband talked, provided she was 
not put out in her game. 


When a son is born late in their married life there is a 
discussion about his name, as in the case of Tristram Shandy, 
and Mr. Easy, while protesting that he is letting his wife have 
her own way, has him christened by what she calls “such a 
common name”, John. It is the visit of Captain Wilson, a 
distant relative of Mr. Easy, recently appointed to a sloop of 
war, that determines “our hero” to go to sea. And we thus 
get the most original and happily worked out situation in 
Marryat’s range of fiction—that of a young man indoctrinated 
by his father with theories of liberty and equality and always 
eager to “argue the point’, entering a service which has as its 
first principle differentiation of rank, and where instant and 
unquestioning obedience is the absolute rule. Jack’s mess- 
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mates in the midshipmen’s berth made short work of his 
theories. When he asserts that “Man is a free agent’, “I'll be 
shot if a midshipman is,” replied Gascoigne, laughing, “and 
that you'll soon find.” Yet when the master orders him to the 
masthead he disobeys the order and takes his stand, to the 
amazement of the ship’s company, upon “‘the articles of war”. 

Jack is a theorist, but he is always clear and logical. An- 
other theorist comes on board in the person of the gunner, Mr. 
Tallboys, who had muddled his head with poring over the 
technical terms of navigation and mathematical problems. 
When Jack determines to fight a duel at Malta with both the 
boatswain and the purser’s steward, Tallboys, as second to the 
boatswain, arranges the affair on the principle of an equilat- 
eral triangle. “We have three combatants—so that placing 
one at each point, it is all fair play for the three... Mr. EKasy 
fires at Mr. Biggs, Mr. Biggs fires at Mr. Kasthopp, and Mr. 
Easthopp fires at Mr. Easy.” And in spite of Mr. Easthopp’s 
protest that he has no quarrel with Mr. Biggs, the duel takes 
place on these lines, with the result that Jack is unhurt, and 
both his enemies put out of action. It is in these scenes and 
dialogues of ingenious absurdity that the originality and the 
chief charm of the book lie. Some of the narrative episodes 
are also in Marryat’s best vein. On the other hand, the story 
of Jack’s wooing and winning of the Sicilian Agnes Ribiera is 
melodramatic and unconvincing; and the end of his father, who 
accidentally hangs himself with the machine that he has in- 
vented “for introducing all the finer organs of humanity, and 
destroying the baser” is grotesquely horrible. 

Besides its literary interest Mr. Midshipman Easy, as 
Mr. Arno L. Bader has shown in an article in The Library 
(December, 1935), has an important place in the history of 
international copyright between England and the United 
States. It was partly in connection with this that Marryat paid 
a visit to America, arriving in New York in May, 1837. He 
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stayed away two years, and on his return in 1839 published 
A Diary in America, with Remarks on its Institutions, in two 
parts, each consisting of three volumes. The permanent value 
of the work lies not in the Remarks, but in what Marryat set 
less store by, the Diary itself, which was written when his 
powers of observation and his gifts of narrative and description 
were at their height. 

His tour embraced the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence, 
parts of Canada, Boston, Philadelphia, and Washington. It 
was natural that he should be attracted by the Bostonians, of 


whom his mother was one. 


The society of Boston is very delightful; it wins upon you every 
day, and that is the greatest compliment that can be paid to it. 


He was even more charmed by the southern society that he 


met at the Sulphur Springs: 
I certainly must say that I never was at any watering-place 
in England where the company was so good and so select as 
at the Virginia Springs in America. 
Not so flattering to American self-esteem was the con- 
trast he drew between the buildings on either side when he had 
crossed to Canada. 


The houses and stores at Toronto are not to be compared with 
those of the American towns opposite. But the Englishman 
has built according to his means—the American according to 
his expectations. .. The Englishman builds his house and 
furnishes his store according to his means, and fair expecta- 
tions of being able to meet his acceptances. If an American 
has money sufficient to build a two-storey house, he will raise 
it up four stories on speculation. 


And no patriotic Yankee could relish the malicious humour of 
Marryat’s description of the 4th of July, 1835, the sixty-first 
anniversary of American Independence—the fireworks, flags, 
processions, feasting, and, in addition, “all America tipsy .. . 
an appropriate tribute of gratitude for the rights of equality 
and the levelling spirit of their institutions”. 

So Marryat retaliated in his Diary for the insults which. 
owing partly to causes connected with the rebellion of 1837 in 
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Canada, and to international tension, the Americans who wel- 
comed him on his arrival, had afterwards offered him, even 
burning some of his books. ‘These are now matters of history, 
but in the Diary Marryat gives proofs of first-rate gifts for 
the higher journalism. After his return to England in the 
earlier part of 1839 he led a migratory life till 1843, when he 
settled down at Langham, the Norfolk estate that he had ac- 
quired thirteen years before, and here he spent his last years 
till his death on August 9, 1848. 

The last decade of his life had been one of much literary 
activity, but different in character from that of his earlier 
years. He ceased in effect to be a novelist, and became a 
writer of stories for boys and girls. Many of these have been 
familiar to us from childhood. They include, among others, 
The Phantom Ship, handling the legend of Vanderdecken; 
Masterman Ready, an elaborate variation on the Robinson 
Crusoe theme; Settlers in Canada, with a background drawn 
from his travels; and Children of the New Forest, a tale of 
Roundheads and Cavaliers. These stories illustrate Marryat’s 
range and facility, and he set great store by them. “My 
former productions,” he wrote John Forster in 1845, “‘like all 
novels have had their day, and for the present, at least, will sell 
no more; but it is not so with the jwveniles; they have an annual 
demand and become a little income to me.” 

But the passing of a century has proved that Marryat 
was wrong in thinking that his novels “have had their day”. 
Whatever may be the fate of his juveniles in this age of more 
sophisticated youth, there can be no doubt that Peter Simple, 
Mr. Midshipman Easy, and Jacob Faithful are still thorough- 
ly alive. And we can now place their author more precisely 
than before. Though he lived in the age of the Romantic 
Revival there is not a trace in his attitude towards Nature of 
the influence of Wordsworth or Coleridge, of Shelley or 
Byron. He does not anticipate that imaginative interpreta- 
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tion of the elemental quality in “the seven seas” or in the 
tropical scene which our own generation owes to Conrad, Kip- 
ling, Masefield and others. He is the end of an old line, not 
the beginning of a new. In his roving and unsettled career, 
still something of an enigma; in his versatile gifts and inter- 
ests, he is more a figure of the late eighteenth century, in 
which he was born, than an early Victorian. And it is to the 
eighteenth century succession that what counts in his fiction 
belongs. He had not in full measure the realistic genius of 
Defoe, the massive quality of Smollett, the intellectual sub- 
tlety of Sterne. But he had affinities with each of them. He 
inherited the lucid precision of eighteenth century style, and 
its eye for a motley of characters. He was not a constructive 
master-builder, and his knowledge of the feminine heart was 
superficial. But he wrote at first-hand of what he had himself 
seen and felt, with the heightening touches of the born story- 
teller. Who will venture to predict that any of the novels 
based on the Great War of 1914-1918 will in 2037 appeal as 
strongly to young and old as Marryat’s novels, with their 
background of the Napoleonic struggle, still do in 1937? 


THE RETURN OF TASTE 


By JouHn E. WEBBER 


HE box-office may not always be the final test of the 
theatre. A piece like Abie’s Irish Rose may grow to a 
century plant on its nourishing receipts while Parnell, Come 
of Age, St. Helena and other worthies, perish while yet the 
stalk is green. But let not cynics draw too hasty conclusions 
from such perversities in public taste. Thirty odd years of 
reporting New York’s theatres do not make one an incorrig- 
ible optimist, but they do make one careful in drawing any 
conclusions. Seasons have their ups and downs, public taste 
its vagaries. ‘This New World of ours, we must constantly 
remind ourselves, is new to the principles and motives of art. 
Canons of taste are not yet fixed. Morals are its heritage 
and profession, and much Puritan soil has yet to be ploughed 
under before the seeds of better appreciation can grow. 

But progress is being made. We have seen Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession driven out by the police, and ‘strip-tease’ artists 
left unmolested. But we have also seen the same stage come 
to accept Tobacco Road, The Children’s Hour, and that good 
old Rabelaisian exercise, The Country Wife, in revival, and 
so have taken heart. Nothing is certain in public response 
except uncertainty. 

And what of music and the vagaries in public taste that 
it can show, the decade of jazz and rag-time through which the 
gay, mad, delightful youngsters have been leading us by the 
nose, (instead of by the ears)? “The children want it so what 
can we do about it? is the plaintive confession of abdicated 
elders who have lived through a generation of indifferent mu- 
sical comedies. But that stampede seems to be over. The 
generation of débutantes and undergraduates for whom the 
tempo of life had to be so quickened, are now bending over 
cradles; calm is returning with probably no harm done except 
to the conventions. 
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The box-office of the New York season just closing gives 
that hope. Public taste, we gather, has not gone to the dogs, 
the movies have not quite emasculated the theatre, jazz not 
yet worked the Gadarenes’ miracle on musical appreciation. 
The radio-hour has still ears for Beethoven, Brahms, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff; Rudy’s croonings still leave vast audiences for 
Flagstad, Tibbetts, Pons and Lehmann. 

In the theatre Shakespeare has won the greatest public 
response. First with John Gielgud’s Hamlet which was still 
playing to capacity audiences at the end of its thrice extended 
engagement. Then with Maurice Evans’ King Richard IT, 
the theatre’s most exciting adventure and the most widely ac- 
claimed, by critics and public, of any of the season’s offerings. 
The fortuitous circumstances of its coming, its story of the 
‘only other abdication in English history’, the awakened inter- 
est in the English throne, America’s sense of participation in 
the monarchy that then was hers also, may have had something 
to do with its success. But any such subsidiary interest soon 
fades before the unforgettable artistry of the performance 
and the great Shakespearean drama itself, seen for the first 
time in this generation and little known. And all along the 
line the response to the best in the theatre is the same with the 
successes of High Tor, Tovarich, You Can't Take It With 
You, and so on. Franz Lehar’s charming F'rederika, return- 
ing us to pure operetta and melody, also scored the only real 
success in that field, while the heavenly choir of the Savoyards 
have repeated their former triumph in Gilbert and Sullivan. 

In Grand Opera the report is as convincing. Two years 
ago when our own Edward Johnson took over the affairs of 
the Metropolitan Opera, its fortunes and its prestige were at 
a low ebb. It had only survived the lean years by rigid 
economies, often made at the sacrifice of standards. Even 
before the depression the policy of a balanced budget made its 
financial report more attractive than its productions. A sound 
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policy from a business standpoint but, from an artistic, fatal. 
Opera, by Metropolitan or foreign standards, can only be 
produced at a large deficit, expert estimates for New York 
placing it at from $200,000 to $250,000. Orchestras, like the 
Philadelphia, Boston, New York Philharmonic and others, 
invariably count on such deficits and on private munificence or 
bequests to meet them. Only in this way can the greatest 
conductors and the best orchestral talent be secured for them, 
and reputations built up and maintained. Local pride, or 
sincere interest in music, and perhaps both, have led their 
sponsors to put quality first. Because, perhaps, it is a national 
and not a local institution, the motives of Metropolitan di- 
rectorate have not been those of local pride. Nor has it always 
been concerned primarily with music or the musical welfare 
of the country. And for many years prior to the Johnson 
régime, it had a director who found it his pleasure, or his 
policy, to please his directors rather than the public. 

Even with the strictest economies, however, the budget 
in lean years could not be balanced and money-raising cam- 
paigns, sloganed to ‘save opera’, had to be organized. Opera 
was saved for the time being but its only hope for the future, 
in the minds of the directorate, was to popularize it, make it 
more American, more democratic. On some such terms, too, 
the Julliard Foundation, technically limited in its bequests. 
could co-operate with subsidies and make opera at least finan- 
cially secure. It was at this point and in this attitude that 
Edward Johnson was brought in as generalissimo. He was 
credited with political wisdom, a charming and conciliating 
personality that could be depended upon to win the utmost in 
co-operation from his associates, and an intimate knowledge 
of opera. He had also an immense public following. It was 
in every way a popular appointment and popular support was 
at once forthcoming. An Opera Guild, similar in purpose 
to the Theatre Guild, was organized with Mrs. August Bel- 
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mont, who sponsored it, at the head. By enlarging the circle 
of operatic interest especially to include younger people, it 
has added new blood to opera audiences, facilitated the under- 
writing of the season through subscriptions, on favoured terms, 
and through outside effort, increase funds for its maintenance. 
Broadcasting was to add more. 

But the great encouragement to opera at the Metropoli- 
tan under the Johnson régime was Kirsten Flagstad. Subsi- 
dies, broadcasts and the Guild could save opera financially; 
Flagstad has saved it artistically, saved it for the grand opera 
tradition. No need now to popularize, democratize or Ameri- 
canize it. That could all be attended to in a supplementary 
season, as the astute Mr. Johnson was quick to see. ‘The 
regular season, while maintaining the best traditions of opera, 
could stimulate the box-office to produce handsome returns. 

Of the hundred and six operas given in the fourteen 
weeks of the regular season, Wagner led all other composers 
with thirty-seven. ‘That tells its own story. There were eight 
performances of T'ristan and Isolde alone, and the takings 
from these aggregated $120,000. Die Walkuere was sung 
six times, Lohengrin five, Siegfried and T'annhaeuser each 
four, Die Meistersinger and Goetterdaemmerung each twice, 
Das Rheingold and Parsifal once. Special afternoon and Sat- 
urday night performances of some of these were invariably 
sold out in advance; seats for regular performances being 
out of the question save for subscribers. 

Great opera must, of course, be greatly sung and the un- 
precedented demand for Wagner must at once be credited to 
Flagstad and Melchior, who carried most of the heavy burden, 
and to Kerstin Thoroborg and Karl Laufkoetter, new-comers 
both and Johnson discoveries. Verdi, who used to lead the 
Metropolitan season, took second place with eighteen per- 
formances, Puccini, Leoncavallo, Bizet and Rimsky-Korsakof 
followed with five each. 
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Among the novelties and revivals were Richard Hage- 
mann’s Caponsacchi; The Flying Dutchman. distinguished 
by Flagstad’s Senta; Samson and Dalilah with René Maison 
and Gertrude Wettergren, new-comers of last season; The 
Bartered Bride in English, which brought success to Muriel 
Dickson, late of the D’Oyly Carte Company; The Tales of 
Hoffman with Lawrence Tibbetts as Coppelius, and Vina 
Bovy, also a new-comer, in the four principal female roles; 
and a glamorous presentation of Le Cog D’Or with Lily Pons 
and Pinza. 

Mr. Johnson has been active and successful in his search 
for new talent. Other notable additions to those already named 
were John Brownlee, Gina Cigna, Norman Cordon, Bidu 
Sayao and George Rasely. 

Most people will agree that Mr. Johnson, at the end of 
second triumphant season, has lived up to the best traditions 
of the Old Met. He has shown, moreover, that the best can 
be made to pay. Canada may congratulate her son on his re- 
engagement for another two years. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
CANADA AND THE ANGLO-AMERICAN ENTENTE 


It is a common assertion among my more nationalistic 
friends that Canada never gains anything in the realm of inter- 
national affairs except by the process of playing off one of 
the great powers of her immediate entourage against the other 
—Great Britain against the United States and vice versa— 
and that the worse the relations between these nations the 
better are the prospects for Canadian aggrandizement. From 
this point of view the present rather startling rapprochement 
between the British and American peoples is obviously not a 
matter for unqualified thanksgiving; a world in which Great 
Britain and the United States have no serious differences is a 
world in which Canada might conceivably be called on to make, 
and be unable to avoid making, substantial sacrifices for any 
cause which the two nations had greatly at heart, whether she 
herself had it greatly at heart or not. From this point of view, 
consequently, Mr. Mackenzie King in lending himself so com- 
pletely as he has done to the cause of Anglo-American rap- 
prochement has exposed himself to the charge of not serving 
with a single eye the interests of the Canadian commonwealth; 
indeed the logical conclusion of this train of thought is that the 
Canadian statesman who best serves the interests of his own 
country is he who most ably keeps alive the glowing coals of 
discord and distrust between the two great English-speaking 
countries—a conclusion so repellant as to suggest that there 
must be some weakness somewhere in its premises. 

Historically, nevertheless, the premises are sound enough. 
Both politically and economically, the progress of Canada 
during more than a hundred years has been largely the result 
of the rivalry between the two larger countries. If the ob- 
jectives of Canada in this middle part of the twentieth century 
were in any large degree the same as the objectives of Canada 
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prior to the Statute of Westminster, the nationalist contention 
would still seem to have a good deal of validity. But an exam- 
ination of them will show that with one important exception 
they are no longer the same, and that it is that one exception 
upon which almost the whole force of the nationalist case is 
centred. The objectives of Canada are no longer concerned 
with either territorial expansion or the further economic de- 
velopment of territory already politically controlled. As 
regards the first, there is no more territory available for 
acquisition. As regards the second, we have at least tempor- 
arily lost interest in the advancement of economic development 
by the importation of population and even by the importation 
of capital, though this interest will possibly return when the 
movement of population and capital about the world’s surface 
is once more comparatively unobstructed if that condition 
should ever be restored. The objectives of Canada, again, are 
no longer concerned with the acquisition of political autonomy. 
We possess that autonomy in the fullest degree, modified only 
by an imperial tie which can in effect be made whatever we 
as Canadians like to make it. It is identically the same tie 
as exists in the case of the Irish Free State; and whatever 
interpretation of it is open to Mr. De Valera is equally open 
to us if we choose to avail ourselves of it, though it is also open 
to us to treat it in a much more respectful fashion. The point 
is that whatever problem exists is no longer in any sense a 
constitutional one. 

There remains however one respect in which the position 
of Canada does not seem entirely satisfactory to those who 
wish to see her policies determined by an unalloyed regard for 
nothing but her own purely national interests. This relates 
to decisions upon the supremely important questions of war 
and peace. It is not, I suggest, a constitutional question. 
Hardly anybody disputes the proposition that the sole reposi- 
tory of the power to place Canada in a state of war and to 
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withdraw her from that state is the Dominion Government. 
But it is now generally recognized that in the making of that 
one particular decision, governments of the British parlia- 
mentary type are somewhat less controlled by the considered 
opinions of the voters who elected them, and somewhat more 
accessible to other influences, than in any other stage of the 
functioning of the parliamentary system. And there are in 
the case of Canada an unusual number of influences which, so 
my nationalist friends fear, might bring about a decision in 
favour of war (in certain circumstances) when the electors 
themselves, if they could be allowed to express their views 
without emotional excitement, would show a majority in 
favour of peace. It is these influences which my friends fear, 
rather than any actual expressions in the statutes or any pre- 
cedents in the unwritten constitution; and it is these influences 
which they suggest will be immensely increased by the Anglo- 
American rapprochement if it should, as seems highly likely, 
go so far as to involve a considerable measure of co-operation 
in international affairs. They feel that a war upon which Great 
Britain and the United States have jointly embarked is one 
in which Canada will be compelled to join by the overwhelming 
force of the influences which will be brought to bear upon her 
from those two sides, apart altogether from the legitimate 
arguments which should weigh with her citizens in making their 
decision. 

It has in effect been the dream of most of these nationalists 
since 1920 that Canada should join in no war except on prin- 
ciple, and should be under no obligation to join in any war 
even upon principle. ‘That has been the essence of our attitude 
towards the League of Nations. The League provided a prin- 
ciple upon which we might, in certain improbable eventualities, 
consent to go to war. Without that principle it was under- 
stood that we certainly would not go to war, not even if Great 
Britain herself went to war upon some other ground. And 
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even when that principle was invoked, we reserved our right 
to determine whether we would join in a League war or not. 
It was, from the point of view of keeping out of war, a very 
sound attitude indeed. If any aggressor attacked us—which 
was highly improbable owing to the protective attitude of both 
the United States and Great Britain—we were free to invoke 
the League and its sanctions. If any attacked nation called 
upon us for aid, we were free to say that our obligations did 
not extend to the length of military force. The only really 
embarrassing situation that could arise was that in which the 
League invoked military sanctions and Great Britain re- 
sponded favourably, so that both the League principle and the 
imperialist influence came into operation at once. Even this 
would not have bothered us much unless the offender against 
the League had been a nation with sufficient naval or air 
strength to offer resistance outside of its own territory. In the 
early days of the League there was small fear of such a situa- 
tion arising, and by the time Italy became an offender it was 
plain that the League would never go to the length of military 
sanctions against an important power. ‘The position of the 
friends of permanent neutrality as the proper policy for 
Canada has therefore been fairly comfortable from 1920 until 
the breakdown of the League. 

The position of Canada in relation to a common Anglo- 
American policy in international affairs is very different from 
the position of Canada in relation to the League. The League 
appeared to offer a method of determining whether a war was 
being fought on principle or not, by subjecting the question to 
an international tribunal. The operations of an Anglo-Amer- 
ican policy will be what the governments of those two nations 
make them, and it will be possible to argue that they are not 
the result of sound international principles, that they are even 
contrary to such principles, and that they are the result of 
selfish national interests. 
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We have seen such accusations brought in Canada against 
the policy of the British Government in Ethiopia and in Spain; 
for oddly enough, some Canadians who admit no obligation on 
the part of Canada to do anything for League principles, 
democracy or Christianity are prepared to denounce Great 
Britain for declining to engage in a large-scale war for any 
or all of these somewhat contradictory causes. But more 
important still, a common Anglo-American policy, while not 
providing any body of general international principles upon 
which wars are and are not to be engaged in, will provide a 
vastly more compelling influence for bringing Canada into 
such wars as it does engage in. We shall have to accept the 
word of Great Britain and the United States as to what is a 
good war and what is a bad one, instead of being able to get 
a declaration from the League Council; and we shall be much 
less free than we have been to abstain from any war that these 
countries declare to be a good one, even if we strongly suspect 
it to be a bad one. 

For nearly twenty years the prevalent attitude of Cana- 
dians towards war has been that no war is worth fighting 
except a war for the prevention of war. All League wars, it 
was understood, would be wars for the prevention of war, and 
all members of the League were prohibited from making war 
for any other object. With the collapse of the League it has 
become necessary to envisage the possibility of other kinds of 
war, and to admit that some of these kinds might be worth 
fighting. The rise of the new types of autocratic government 
has, for example, compelled us to face the question whether 
the defence of democracy is not a justifying reason why demo- 
cratic countries should go to war—not, certainly, to impose 
democracy upon nations which have ceased to be able to main- 
tain it within their own borders, but at least to preserve their 
own democratic institutions and possibly those of imperilled 
democratic neighbours from destruction. There was an under- 
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lying and exceedingly dangerous assumption in the whole 
League of Nations idea, that the existing government in any 
recognized nation was as good as the government in any other 
nation and had an equal claim upon the support of its fellow- 
members of the League. It was this assumption in the case 
of Ethiopia which finally wrecked the League, and it was the 
same assumption in the case of China which gave the first 
indication that the League principle was not workable. But 
the founders of the League, who no doubt gave little attention 
to Ethiopia and would probably have been embarrassed if it 
had applied for early membership, thought that they had 
established democracy in all really important nations, and that 
once established it would maintain and spread itself—not real- 
izing that to present Germany at the same moment with com- 
pulsory democracy with one hand and economic servitude and 
international inferiority with the other was a poor way of 
making the Germans into good and faithful democrats. Now 
that we are becoming aware of the fact that there are certain 
important differences between different types of government, 
it should dawn upon us that the success and expansion of some 
types is favourable to the survival of our own ideals of political 
structure and that the success of others is highly hostile to it. 
This introduces another criterion by which to judge of any war 
instead of the League criterion: “Is it a war to end war?” The 
democratic countries may for some time to come have to ask 
themselves: “Is this a war for curbing the encroachments of 
autocracy?” And it is to be noted that this is not the kind of 
question that can be submitted to a Council of the League of 
Nations for decision; for in the League of Nations all types 
of government are equally praiseworthy. 

By this time I hope that the general drift of the consid- 
erations I have been advancing will be apparent. The League 
of Nations is for the time being out of the picture. It pur- 
ported to afford a means of differentiating between a good war 
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and a bad war, upon the assumption that any war of resistance 
to an aggressor was a good war and any other war was a bad 
war; this involving two other assumptions, that the pre- 
vention of war is the prime object of international policy, and 
that the moral character of all nations is more or less the same 
until the moment when one of them becomes an aggressor. In 
addition to affording this criterion of the nature of wars, it 
also afforded Canadians an indefeasible claim to stay out of 
any wars which it did not declare to be good wars, while leav- 
ing them perfectly free to stay out also of any wars which it 
did declare to be good wars. With the collapse of the League 
this pleasant situation is ended, and there is nothing for it but 
for Canada either (1) to form her own independent judgment 
of the goodness of any war that may be proposed to her, or 
(2) to seek some other tribunal to render judgment for her. 
At the same time the criteria for the judgment of wars have to 
be somewhat changed, and the question of the desirability or 
otherwise of different kinds of political structure will have to 
be taken into consideration. 

In these novel circumstances, I suggest that the most im- 
portant point for Canada is the question whether a war in 
which Great Britain and the United States jointly engage is 
fairly certain to be a “good” war, that is to say a war for the 
promotion of purposes with which Canada should be in com- 
plete sympathy. This of course is not a view which will com- 
mend itself to those who maintain that Canada should never 
go to war at all unless directly attacked; and it has to be ad- 
mitted that Canada’s membership in the League of Nations 
and even Canada’s membership in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations have seemed to leave her a considerably greater 
possibility of abstaining from both League wars and British 
wars than she will have of abstaining from any British-and- 
American war entered into as a result of a common policy 
pursued by the two great Engish-speaking nations. But it is 
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doubtful whether complete abstention from war is to-day re- 
garded as the one supreme objective of Canadian policy by 
any great number of Canadian electors. And if Canadian 
participation in a “good” war is to-day regarded as a possible 
element in a sound Canadian external policy, we must surely 
conclude that no better criterion of such a war is likely to pre- 
sent itself than a joint decision in favour of it by both West- 
minster and Washington. It seems in the highest degree 
improbable that the governments and peoples of both of these 
countries would be simultaneously led astray by covetous 
capitalists or class-conscious proletarians, or even by merely 
stupid politicians, into the prosecution of a war for the mere 
advancement of commercial interests, the upholding of dicta- 
torships whether of the proletariat or of the bourgeoisie, or 
for a more legitimate but insufficiently important objective. 
The rapprochement between these two countries, which has 
advanced in the last few months with almost incredible rapid- 
ity, is based upon a consciousness that they, with the other 
countries of the British Commonwealth, are almost the sole 
upholders of the ideals of democracy and freedom, and that 
if they do not hold together those ideals may well be submerged 
in a world of great totalitarian states which will ultimately tear 
one another to pieces and leave the human race in a state of 
chaos to face the age-long task of building up a new civiliza- 
tion. ‘To any common Anglo-American policy designed to 
avert that calamity, Canada can surely do no less than to give 
her support as readily as she gave it to a purely British policy 
in 1914. 

In what other respects the new English-speaking entente 
can be detrimental to Canada it is very difficult to see. Much 
has been said on many occasions of the value and of the relative 
certainty to Canada of the British market, and not a word 
too much. But the power of the British market to absorb 
Canadian products has been very seriously limited in recent 
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years by the reduced ability of the British to acquire by their 
exports a sufficient amount of dollar exchange to pay for them. 
For the simple fact stands that while we sell to Great Britain 
the major part of our exports we do not buy from Great 
Britain a corresponding share of our imports, and the differ- 
ence has to be paid for with American funds with which we 
do our purchasing in the United States. An increased free- 
dom of commercial relations between Great Britain and the 
United States should in these circumstances lead to a consid- 
erable improvement in the ability of Great Britain to pur- 
chase from Canada. The new entente has already led to a 
greatly increased comprehension by Americans of the genu- 
inely democratic character of the British political system, a 
comprehension which is as important to Canada as to any 
other of the British nations, and which has materially increased 
the interest of American investors in this country as a field for 
capital. 

There remains, as always, the question of the stability of 
American policy for the long term future; and of this it can 
only be said that the greater the degree of intimacy and mutual 
confidence existing between Washington and Westminster 
and supported by the public opinion of both countries, the 
greater is the hope that American policy will be kept, regard- 
less of changing parties, within the limits of a reasonable con- 
sistency and a reasonable regard for the interests of other 
friendly nations. 

B. K. SANDWELL. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


THE BIRD OF TIME. By George Albee. Toronto: Nelson. Pp. 
x+310. $2.00. 

GOD’S SPARROWS. By Philip Child. Toronto: Thornton But- 
terworth. Pp. 319. $2.00. 


ROARING TOWER. By Stella Gibons. Toronto: Longmans, 
Green. Pp. 311. $2.00. 

THE FOXES. By R. P. Harriss. Toronto: Reginald Saunders. 
Pp. 240. $2.00. 

HORSEMAN ON FOOT. By Mary Nicholson. Toronto: Long- 
mans, Green. Pp. 309. $2.00. 

THE YEARS. By Virginia Woolf. Toronto: Longmans, Green. 
Pp. 469. $2.50. 

It is the practice of many reviewers to put together otherwise 
unrelated books beneath a common heading and to pour over the 
whole a fixative of comment. A form heading such as “Novels 
and Tales” will give just enough indication; the further arrange- 
ment, in alphabetical order of the author’s name, ensures fair dis- 
cussion. For, put your favourite in front and praise him, point 
out the matter where your second choice comes short in essentials 
or improves in details over the first, and you are assuredly driven 
to swingeing the tail-enders with “‘I am precluded by want of space 
from dealing with the books of Messrs. X. Y. and Z’’. Treatment 
possibly fair enough in relation to the actual merits of those books, 
but not much credit to the critic’s sense of proportion. 

The six books noted above are, all but one, of medium calibre; 
that is to say they are readable, well constructed, well written, with 
good characterization and interesting dialogue. The Bird of Time 
is even a disturbing book. It shows, through the eyes of a young 
man who early in life ranges himself and lives comfortably with 
money and a job, the difficulty experienced to-day by youth in 
obtaining a focus, a centre, a reason for continued existence. The 
morality that Robert Limewright had learned at home was not 
specifically Christian; what he found at school conflicted with that; 
and his young manhood brought into production a mass of oppor- 
tunities, desires and ideas that made for personality but not for 
character. The determining centre was lacking. Pictures of the 
rise of industrialism in California and a vivid description of the 
earthquake and fire that destroyed San Francisco assist in making 
this a very readable book. 

Mr. Child’s novel is partly concerned with a city of Ontario 
(a rising city resembling Hamilton), but mostly with the war. The 
hero takes some time to decide upon action, and his brother who 
goes early cuts him out with a girl; but thereafter our sympathies 
are wholly with him. The story of a soldier’s life in France, with 
the artillery, has not often been better told. The women are cred- 
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ible, neither too heroic nor too hysterical. Inevitably somewhat 
dwarfed by the magnitude of events they retain sanity by concen- 
tration upon the needs of their men. Those men—Daniel Thatcher 
and his cousin Quentin—are likable; but Daniel’s dream of the 
afterworld is out of key with that which goes before it, and 
serves rather as a sermon than a text for what comes after. How- 
ever, the death of Charles Burnet and the sacrifice of Jobey make 
full amends. 

Next comes a book of short stories by a very competent writer 
whose work is usually associated with a satirical and sophisticated 
point of view. These tales are not corroborative detail. They are 
affectionate, eerie, humorous and even (in one or two instances) 
sentimental. They might be dismissed as the sugar that has not 
been used in the author’s novels, but for a curious effect of almost 
desperate sincerity that is felt in several. Such a story as “It does 
sometimes happen” stays in the memory; the reader is conscious 
of being almost persuaded; conscious of a wish that it could happen 
more frequently. 

By contrast wholly unsentimental is The Foxes which de- 
serves high praise for its writing, and receives it from the pen 
of such an authority as Miss Somerville. (Is it possible that any 
will fail to recognize the surviving author of An Irish R.M.?) 
The foxes first see light on an old plantation in the Southern 
United States. Their growth and history, with that of a white 
boy and his young negro companion, as well as the affairs of horse 
and hound, are described in masterly fashion. Lives near to nature, 
live naturally; to dwell with civilization, as city dwellers know it, 
seems definitely an inferior way of spending “this spangle of 
existence”. The cock-fight, the rat-killing, the riding through the 
marsh are all excellent. The hunt with which the book concludes 
pence! as moving’ as is Masefield’s Reynard the Fox and ends 
ike it. 

Ask The Brave Soldier was vivid and well-observed, with a 
fresh touch in description and a good sense of character. Horse- 
man On Foot disappoints expectance. Yet it is competent and 
swift, the people talk according to the convention of the day, the 
scenery, that makes much of the book’s charm, is lovingly de- 
scribed. Perhaps too much we are pressed to realize that the house 
(Culme—in Devonshire) is the really important character. 
Throughout, and especially in the last third of the book, the kaleido- 
scope of change in human affairs turns quickly. It seems as if 
the writer is so anxious to bring Culme safely into possession of 
Kay Tiverton that her pen races. The men are well studied, espec- 
ially Clip Foster. Perhaps it is something of a negative criticism 
to say that the book ends too quickly; but Miss Nicholson can 
appreciate the precious possession of leisure, and there are occa- 
sions when the race is not to the swift. 
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Virginia Woolf indubitably notes the passage of time. In 
The Waves and in To the Lighthouse the rhythmical spirals of 
human existence have their curves urbanely illumined. 

From 1880 to the present day the story goes; the lives of the 
Pargiters, of the people whose lives crossed their own, of the 
houses and the possessions that related them to a definite stratum 
of society in a definite static, Anglo-Saxon world. But all the 
while, the tides of circumstance, shifting and flowing, were having 
their will of the bodies and minds of the Pargiters; were relating 
them more and more to memories. Virginia Woolf has written a 
distinguished novel, a book that probes among the hidden things— 
cords that vary in tone and springs with varying bias. Occasional 
infelicities of language (such as “she was standing at the open 
window with a light beside her in her petticoat) do not lessen one’s 
pleasure in the reflective style, which makes exact statements so 
pleasantly, and yet holds so much in reserve, implies so much for 
consideration. At the end a reader stands before the dial at the 
going down of the sun and knows the meaning of the motto Pereunt 


et imputantur. 
E. C. KYTE. 


ART ON THE RACK 


INVASION ’14. By Maxence Van Der Meersch. Translated by 
Gerard Hopkins. Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada, 
Ltda Ppy5207 83550) 


We learn from the wrapper that Mr. Van Der Meersch’s am- 
bition is to reveal by his writings human misery in various spheres. 
In this volume he may reckon that he has succeeded in doing so 
to his heart’s content. There is not the customary warning that 
all the characters of the book are entirely fictitious and have no 
reference to any person, living or dead. We may assume, then, 
that they are actual persons once or now, living in Northern 
France, where the author himself was born and lives. The scenes 
depict that angle of France that juts up into Belgium, west of 
Armentiéres and Ypres of unblessed memory, containing the 
larger towns of Lille, Roubaix and Tourcoing, with many smaller 
places. Here came the German armies in 1914; they occupied the 
territory for more than four years. 

The publishers protest that it is useless to pretend that 
Invasion ’14 is not a war book. Well, it is a war book, then, in the 
sense that any book concerned with those four years is a war book, 
even though it were written in the Falkland Islands. But here is 
no slightest reference to the operations of the war; the author 
never saw atrench. It is true, he heard the sound of gunfire from 
the direction of Ypres, or saw aerial bombardments; so did the 
people of London. But his people suffered unmercifully. 
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It is a heavy book; it weighs a pound and a half, and the 
reader unconsciously imputes something of this physical weight 
to the words and sentences and pages contained in it. If I had 
owned the book I would have cut it in two at page 264 for con- 
venience of reading, and would have enjoyed it the more. It is well 
translated into good Anglo-American. But the dialogue is jerky. 
There are hooligans, plain-clothes detectives and other characters 
of the underworld. The French argot is rendered in a singular 
mixture of English and American slang: hold yer bloody jaw; 
all right, keep your damned stuff; do get a move on; you bloody 
little bitch; oo, you’re the goods all right; I’m O.K. fer butter; 
— come on, spill it; it’s a mug’s game; this is the first ruddy time; 

get to hell out of it; Christ! douse the glim; God, that’d learn ’em, 
the swine; not on your life; you can go to hell for all I care; that’s 
about the limit; you are off your chump; wasn’t he her fancy man; 
whatjer trying to back out for; why it’s jam; do the dirty on me. 
These are samples of the seemlier dialogue. It would seem best 
in the matter of jargon to adopt Shakespeare’s method, who let 
his clowns speak as good English as his patrician ladies. 

Mr. Van Der Meersch goes on in a painstaking, yet leisurely 
fashion with the lives and adventures of his puppets, some hundred 
of them. There is no plot. There are four parts with over twenty 
chapters in all. When he finishes all he has to say, he stops. There 
are perhaps twenty accounts dealing with the various groups of 
actors. These groups are mainly family groups. They sometimes 
come in contact, one with another. The completed work does give 
a picture of the life of that odd, yet commonplace community; the 
reader must make his own continuity. The characters might be 
extracted from a district in France or Germany, from Italy or 
Senegambia, from England or Iceland, from Quebec or Ontario; 
the author’s merit is that he has given them a place and a name. 
In him you see Hardy, Zola, Hugo, Jules Romains, Chekkov, Rol- 
land, Tolstoi; but certainly not a trace of Shakespeare, not Rabe- 
lais, not Moliére, nor Swift, not Dante and not Cervantes. 

There is no humour, no jest, no amelioration of misery, no 
wit, the excuse for literature, and very little human kindness, 
decency, reticence about delicate things or sense of the essential 
dignity of the human soul. 

Those whose fortune it was to serve during the war in that 
part of Europe will not be disposed to aver that its people were 
idealistic above all men, and will understand the shifts and in- 
trigues of the population in the parts occupied by the Germans. 
They engaged in trafficking with the enemy, in smuggling, in buy- 
ing gold, in evading regulations, in attempting futile communica- 
tion with the French by pitiable, home-made wireless sets and 
secret messages, in hiding food and textiles and metals. The 
Germans are shown in a better light than the inhabitants. They 
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tried to administer the district as honestly and humanely as 
possible. | 

_ All war is one war, all misery one misery, all poverty one pov- 
erty, all pain one pain. Those of us who knew our Bible or had 
read in our fourth reader of the siege of Jerusalem, the burning of 
Moscow, the explosion in a coal mine, the Spanish inquisition, 
knew all the misery, the injustice, the greed, the cruelty of the 
world. We let it go at that and devoted ourselves to the achieve- 
ment of our own happiness and the good of others. We knew that 
there was not wood enough left for crosses, that roasted babies 
were served up for dinner, that people were burnt at the stake, 
froze, starved, went naked, had sores and boils, were sick and in 
prison, and not visited except by their torturers, and we knew 
that such scenes would be re-enacted to the end of time, as witness 
the present ferocity in Spain. 

In the book before us nothing is left unsaid. Those who are 
sadists will find more than enough to satisfy their lust; the maso- 
chists will ask no more of vicarious suffering. The filthy can be 
filthy still, the unjust unjust still. Here are sores, smells, flies so 
abundantly rich in these parts, chilblains, cold, hunger, vermin, 
terror, greed, cruelty of neighbours worse than of foes, beatings, 
backbitings and all the evils dealt with so faithfully by the Apostle. 
The book overshoots its mark. The mind becomes dulled by con- 
tinued pain. The terror and pity meet for a tragedy are made 
commonplace by endless repetition. Art must know when to bring 
its piece to a close. 

The translator has not minced words. It is called stark real- 
ism, stark meaning naked. The processes of the elimination of 
wastes from the body, of the commonplaces of generation and par- 
turition are depicted on many a page. At an abortion: are you 
looking for something? The slop-pail. It’s under the bed. You 
must make a hole in the midden. What an idea. [I'll find a little 
box and Ill have a word with the Sexton. It must be put in 
consecrated ground. 

The reticence built up and cherished generation after genera- 
tion about necessary if unlovely processes is cast to the winds, and 
desecrated by words and phrases heretofore seen only scribbled in 
secret places by the prurience of adolescence, or mentioned in 
hushed voices by bored travellers in the smoking rooms of Pullman 
cars. Now, the fashion is to display in open print things and 
practices which were not so much as named among us. 

It is a matter of taste rather than of morals. If you are a 
nudist go into a colony where you can gaze at each other’s de- 
formities without let, but do not inflict your obscenities upon the 
normally minded. I will do justice to the translator in that in one 
place he has had the grace to put a dash for a word. With all my 
ingenuity I cannot surmise what the word is, seeing that he is so 
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unashamed elsewhere. It must be a mistake. You can find scarcely 
a technically virtuous woman in the story nor yet a reasonably 
continent man. There is enough and more than enough of sexual 
irregularity, but never does concupiscence rise to the dignity of 
passion, nor animal desire to a height worthy of being called lust. 


Yet one must not deny that there is heroism, patriotism, ideal- 
ism portrayed. One must be thankful for the cleanliness of the 
German soldiers which was such an astonishment to the natives, 
who never washed, and for the character of the Abbé Sennevilliers, 
in his highmindedness a welcome contrast to the sordidness of the 
other characters of the story. It is only just to quote some of the 
closing words of the book: I believe, like you, when I am tempted 
to despair that I shall be able to see on the faces about me a gleam 
of that divine consciousness which I cannot see in the sky above... 

Finally one might give this counsel to the author in case he 
meditates any further writing: Whatsoever things are true... 
honest... just... pure... lovely... of good report, if there be 
any virtue, or if there be any praise, think on these things. 


“ENG. LIT.” 


THE MUSE IN CHAINS. By Stephen Potter. Toronto: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. Pp. 287. $2.50. 


The ideal teacher of English does not seem to exist. He must 
be at once a humanist, a rhetorician (in the nobler sense), a 
philologist, a literary critic, an encyclopedist, an historian, a phi- 
losopher, and a competent writer (if possible, of both prose and 
verse). In addition to all this, he should have so close an under- 
standing of his students’ minds and spirits as to enable him to 
kindle in them a respect and an enthusiasm for the subject corre- 
sponding to his own, together with a loyalty to pure scholarship. 
Where is he to be found? 

Well, we have had hints of him in Scotland in men like Kames, 
Bain, Nichol, Minto, Masson and especially Saintsbury ; in England, 
in Maurice, Henry Morley, Collins, A. C. Bradley, Quiller-Couch, 
Ker, Herford, Simpson, Nichol Smith and especially Raleigh; in 
America, Manly, Gayley, Lowes, Cooper, Woodberry, Harper and 
Kittridge. These names and the memories they evoke tell us at 
least two things—first, that the subject effectively established 
itself in the Scottish universities early in the nineteenth century, 
somewhat later in America, and still later in Cambridge and then 
Oxford; second, that the teachers most sought for in the long run 
and in the face of too often victorious opposition have been the 
humanists who left their mark on the character and imagination 
of their hearers, rather than the dry droning pedants of an earlier 
day. The genius of the subject itself has demanded the services 
of such men, and they have had to be entreated or commandeered. 
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The first two hundred pages of Mr. Potter’s book deal know- 
ledgeably, sometimes a little flippantly but for the most part effect- 
ively, with the rise of “Eng. Lit.” as a patterned critical attitude 
toward great English books, and of “Lit. Ang.” as an academic 
subject. He defines the former as 


the study of the externals of English Literature, from plots 
to punctuation, in which the educative function of literature, 
its unique power of expressing, with every degree of direct- 
ness, absolute difference in men, and the subtle processes by 
which these differences are achieved, is lost sight of. As sub- 
stitute for the great writers themselves, and their iiber-human- 
ity, place is given to waxwork imitations, ‘characters’, human 
types, in whom no inconsistency is recognized, and whose lives 
are recorded, whether they have achieved a real life, an active 
self-development, or not, in the same terms of anecdotal 
incident. 
He regards Spenser (whom he does not see in his true setting) as 
“the poet of Lit.” It would be truer to say that Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and Johns Hopkins have tried at times to make him so. 
Mr. Potter’s discussion of “G. C. M. criticism’ as exemplified in 
the standard histories of literature and in the English Men of. 
Letters series is clever and sometimes keen and his monitory ap- 
plication of it to the study of literature has its value. He discern- 
ingly compares the scholarly qualities and methods of Furness, 
Saintsbury, Skeat, Collins and Raleigh. 

But the last sixty pages are of less worth. The author re- 
views here the useful Report of the Board of Education on the 
Teaching of English (1921), insists that “the post-war Lit. is a 
world of exams, examinees, examiners, and examinification” and 
also “‘of the attendant syllabus”. He thinks that the latter involves 
fallacious classifications, and he objects to lectures as anachron- 
isms. In the chapters on “The Doomed Subject” and “The Miss- 
ing Subject” he pleads at last for the reorganization of the study 
of literature as primarily a stimulus-subject for the writers to 
come, a training in self-expression. 


The book isolates the central problem that all teachers of 
English face, but offers rather casual and confused remarks touch- 
ing possible solutions. The author’s review of the educational his- 
tory of the subject should encourage us as we compare Saintsbury 
with Blair, or Raleigh with Napier. English is getting itself taught 
in the universities much more fruitfully than was true fifty years 
ago, for the vitality of the subject almost guarantees increasing 
vitality in the study of it. It has not one aim, but several; and 
the modes of communicating it to students are several, not one. We 
agree with Mr. Potter that “English Literature is the best of all 
subjects for education”, but we disagree with any long-continuing 
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implication in his title. The day described in Robert Bridges’s 
Flycatchers is passing. It cannot pass too soon. 
GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE. 


NEW VERSE BY CANADIANS 


THE TREE OF RESURRECTION, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Audrey Alexandra Brown. Toronto: The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada. Pp. 151. $2.50. 

RIVER WITHOUT. END. By Leo Cox. Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press. Pp. 16. Sixty cents. 

STARS BEFORE THE WIND. By Charles Frederick Boyle. To- 
ronto: The Ryerson Press. Pp. 8. Fifty cents. 

MORE ODD MEASURES. By William Thow. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. Pp. 12. Sixty cents. 

QUEBEC. By Wilmot B. Lane. Toronto: The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada. Pp. 40. $1.50. 

Miss Brown’s new volume reprints, for good measure, six of 
the longer poems contained in A Dryad in Nanaimo, and offers 
thirty-six new pieces, mostly lyrical. Of these more recent poems 
the longest is The Tree of Resurrection, a mystical tale told for the 
most part with Miss Brown’s customary grace and skill, but at 
times a little waveringly. Lammastide is a more successful poem 
because its author seems to have a clearer intention here and 
because it more closely realizes its intention. Among other notable 
poems are Waste, Death to Penelophon, The Halcyon, The Roman 
Sentry at Pompei, Death Goes Walking and Past Noon, October. 
South Sea Night suggests at times the note and idiom of Mrs. 
Browning, and so do The Pilgrims and Strayed Bird, and (in the 
earlier volume) The Reed. Miss Brown is a true poet and is likely 
to become a better one, but is perhaps at present somewhat too 
reminiscent of her favourite poets and too willing to include among 
her finer poems work that is less deserving. While some prolixity 
and some prosodical lapses occasionally appear and while there is 
a repetitive tendency and a too frequent use of compounds, the 
total impression made by this book is that it is the work of a poet 
delicately responsive to the symbolisms of life and to the music of 
language. 

River Without End is the third Ryerson Poetry Chap-book to 
bear the name of Leo Cox of Montreal. Its predecessors are Sheep- 
fold and The Wind in the Field. In the present collection of twenty- 
nine poems seventeen are sonnets of various patterns, chiefiy 
Shakespearean. Only one of canonical Petrarchan form appears, 
and several others mix their modes with dubious results. Mr. Cox 
has hardly caught the secret of precipitating essence in the couplet 
of the Shakespearean sonnet, nor has he mastered the zsthetic 
problems presented by the sonnet-form in general, yet he writes 
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sincerely and at times attractively. The best of his efforts in this 
kind are St. George — in the group dealing with Bermuda — and 
St. Lawrence April. Perhaps the most moving lyric in the col- 
lection is Lines on a Girl Cashier in an Underground Cafeteria, 
but even this is not quite true to itself. If the author would study 
the history and genius of his art more closely, his growth as a 
poet would probably be quickened, for his work shows talent, 
understanding and imagination. 

The verse of Mr. Boyle, a Fredericton man, is sensitive, but 
as yet rather thin and imitative. His Requiem, for example, leans 
heavily on Thomas Hardy’s Afterwards. 

Of More Odd Measures not much need be said. Mr. Thow’s 
central theme is love of the Scottish Highlands, but he has hardly 
experienced the insight nor achieved the skill essential to poetic 
power. 

Mr. Lane’s imagination has been kindled by his study of the 
history of Quebec and he gives us here a semi-dramatic account of 
the capture of the stronghold in 1759. The task, however, is be- 
yond him. His verse has vigour enough, but slight ssthetic virtue, 
for neither his diction nor his prosody can accommodate itself to 
the modernistic style he is trying for. 

GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE. 


FORCES AND FIGURES IN THE ROMANTIC AGE 


UNDERCURRENTS OF INFLUENCE IN ENGLISH ROMAN- 
TIC POETRY. By Margaret Sherwood. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. Pp. xi+365. $3.50. 

KEATS’S PUBLISHER: A MEMOIR OF JOHN TAYLOR. By 
Edmund Blunden. Toronto: Thomas Nelson. Pp. 256. $2.75. 

LETTERS OF HARTLEY COLERIDGE. Edited by Grace Evelyn 
Griggs and Earl Leslie Griggs. Toronto: The Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. xv+328. $4.50. 


In a series of eight essays Professor Sherwood, of Wellesley 
College, attempts to rationalize the Romantic Revival by examin- 
ing its intellectual sources in the eighteenth century, and its social 
and spiritual influences upon its own and later times. Her aim 
is “to interpret, to enter into the individual author’s endeavour, 
to attempt to understand the way in which both he and the works 
in which he expresses himself came to be: a study in growth and 
process”. It is not so much the content of their characteristic 
thought that separates the Augustan Age from the Romantic as 
the manner and quality of their thinking. The Romantic poet “is 
thinking from the inside... thought presses in upon him”. 
Wordsworth’s phrase, “feeling intellect’, recognizes emotion as a 
necessary condition of the discovery of truth and of the evolution 
of human wisdom. 
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After considering the ideas of the universe held by such eigh- 
teenth century writers as Shaftesbury, Brooke, Pope, Thomson, 
Akenside and Young, Miss Sherwood rightly assesses the value of 
Herder’s Philosophy of History as affecting the theories of evolu- 
tion and of the unity of life. Among the poets who illustrate and 
develop this side of the philosophy of Romanticism (seen in 
Shaftesbury, Kant, Hamann, Herder and Hegel) she selects three 
—Wordsworth, Keats and Browning—for close treatment. In 
them she finds at work the dominating idea of constant change, of 
purposive growth. 

The organic idea came slowly into being; the conception 
of the universe as one living whole; of the life of man in 
all its varied aspects as part of this great whole; with this, 
the idea of development; of inherent law, working out great 


results... For the idea that was wakening was to change 
man’s whole way of interpreting the earth and his life 
upon it. 


Miss Sherwood has made a good case, but hardly a full case. 
The ideas she so patiently disengages are indeed historically yet 
not exclusively Romantic, and one regrets that she has not traced 
them at greater length to our critical advantage in Blake and in 
Shelley, as she has done so well in the case of Wordsworth. But 
there are other important “undercurrents” that have deeply moved 
the Romantic spirit. Miss Sherwood touches some of these from 
time to time, to be sure, but slightly and only in relation to her 
central theme. We must accept her findings, but less willingly, 
perhaps, her focus; and we must gratefully acknowledge her 
patient scholarship and her instinct for high poetry. 


Keats’s friend Benjamin Bailey had a point of view not unlike 
Miss Sherwood’s. Writing to John Taylor (1781-1864), the 
senior partner of the firm of Taylor and Hessey, Keats’s publish- 
ers, on February 22nd, 1818, he refers to the 

analogy, conformity, and unity in all things; or, to speak 
more intelligibly, perhaps, the two last are perceptible by 
analogy. I have thought that this principle is the govern- 
ing one of the universe, and that I have equally peceived 
it in nature, external and internal—in the minds of men . 
and in the eternal mind. 
Only a few months earlier the author of Endymion (who felt, as 
Thomas Hardy felt sixty years later, that “all things merge into 
one another ... the year into the ages, the world into the uni- 
verse”), while composing the third book of the poem at Oxford, 
had been companioned by Bailey. 

The Taylor and Hessey partnership lasted rather less than 
twenty years (afterwards, it was succeeded by Taylor & Walton, 
and then by Taylor, Walton & Maberly), but its standards were 
high, its lists important, and its ‘goodwill’ a definite asset. Keats, 
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Clare, Darley, Hood, Reynolds, Cary, Lamb, Coleridge, De Quincey, 
Carlyle, were all presented or represented. The firm acquired the 
London Magazine, which Taylor’s editorial skill and selectiveness 
raised to its highest power during the four years of control. Taylor 
had an editorial mind, indeed, in all of his publishing adventures, 
and felt deeply his responsibility to the world of letters. He was 
rather magisterial, even pontifical, at times. This, and the fact 
that “his conduct of affairs was strangely blended of official recti- 
tude and unofficial vagueness’, occasionally provoked the im- 
patience of his clients. Although he nursed the peasant poet John 
Clare into place and fame, he hardly ever forgot to advise and 
admonish him. Yet Taylor knew how to stand up to Blackwood, 
and when Clare lost his reason and Keats his health, he was the 
first to provide for their immediate needs, for they were not only 
his ‘authors’, but also his cherished friends. Of the two Clare 
emerges here the more clearly, partly for the temporal reason, 
but we are made to see Keats also as a coherent and credible 
person, and this is true in a measure of Keats’s finely discerning 
friend, Richard Woodhouse, and of Taylor’s partner, James Augus- 
tus Hessey. Besides Bailey, we are introduced to Hazlitt, Lamb, 
Cary, Coleridge, Percival, Reynolds and Severn. “Three lines, 
my face comes at so slight a call.” 

The estimates of Taylor’s character with which the work 
concludes—those of R. H. Horne, John Clare, contemporary edi- 
tors—and especially the four-page summary by Mr. Blunden him- 
self, effect a fair solution of a not too simple problem in person- 
ality, and provide in their own way some interesting materials for 
the Romantic synthesis. 

In October, 1822, Hessey wrote to Taylor that Hartley Cole- 
ridge (1796-1849) “is again safe in his friend Mr. Jameson’s care, 
and is writing away very industriously’. Hartley was the eldest 
son of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and was educated at Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford. His probationary fellowship at Oriel College was 
not confirmed because of his intemperate habits, and he left in 
1820. Thereafter he tried teaching at Ambleside and at Sedbergh, 
wrote for periodicals (including the London), and settled in the 
Lake district at Grasmere and then at Rydal. He had a keen criti- 
cal faculty and some poetic power—the latter being especially 
apparent in his better sonnets and in his unfinished Prometheus— 
but his life, because of his indolence, has seemed to illustrate in 
part the third occurrence in the parable of the talents. 

Hartley’s correspondence has not previously been published 
in any satisfying way. It reveals a fine mind and a lively wit.’ 
Mr. E. L. Griggs, who gave us in 1932 two volumes of the father’s 
Unpublished Letters, has selected, with his co-editor, the letters 
which most closely reveal Hartley’s personality. Since the full 
story of Hartley at Oriel has not been told before, all the letters 
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relevant to that story are included. The editors find in their sub- 

ject’s style 
a flavour of its own; but there is something Lamb-like in 
the mixture of humour and pathos, the never-failing good 
nature, and the wholesome delight in digression. Lamb’s 
style is more controlled, showing perhaps the strength of 
character that made him master of his destiny; but if 
Hartley’s style is less the result of will, it makes up the 
deficiency in grace and ease. 

The critical value of these letters in the study of the Romantic 
period—especially of the Wordsworth-Coleridge relationship—is 
at times considerable. When he has thoughtful judgements to 
offer, Hartley puts them strikingly. If his will became progress- 
ively enfeebled, his intellect remained penetrating enough. 

GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE. 


HISTORY 
MONKS AND MILLIONAIRES 


ENGLISH MONKS AND THE SUPPRESSION OF THE MON- 
ASTERIES. By Geoffrey Baskerville. Toronto: Jonathan 
Cape, Ltd. Pp. 312. $4.50. 

LIFE IN A NOBLE HOUSEHOLD, 1641-1700. By Gladys Scott 
Thompson. Toronto: Jonathan Cape, Ltd. Pp. 406. With 
illustrations. $3.50. 


It is scarcely accidental that the greatest experiment in the 
nationalization of a basic industry which has yet been essayed in 
English history should be the subject of bitter polemic; but it is 
regrettable that the discussion should have been quite so free from 
the taint of impartiality or the arguments so unimpaired by the 
rigours of scholarship. 

Mr. Baskerville’s objectivity is refreshing, both because it is 
based on a careful investigation of certain major portions of the 
evidence, and because it discards the jargon of the text-books and 
reduces the issues of the reformation into terms of the enduring 
struggle between conservative and liberal for power in the state. 
In reassessing the significance of the suppression (it would now 
be more correct to say, the interruption) of the monastic life in 
England, Mr. Baskerville succeeds in striking a balance between 
the ‘sentimentalist’ and the ‘scavenging’ views on the subject, not 
only surveying dispassionately the condition of the monasteries 
during the fifty years preceding their catastrophe, and their rela- 
tions with the outside world but also revealing what happened to 
the monks when they found themselves thrown into it. Humani- 
tarians will be as relieved as enthusiasts will be disillusioned to 
discover that with the exception of a few rare martyrs or exiles, 
the great majority of the religious gave in to the government in 
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return for dispensations and annuities, exchanging their vows 
monastic for vows matrimonial and facing no more hardships 
than they might expect to put up with in the quiet country par- 
sonages of the new establishment. 

To say that Mr. Baskerville writes brightly on such a theme 
is to commend him at once to the general reader and the long- 
suffering professional; and to insist that the last word on the 
subject is yet to be written is merely to repeat the author’s own 
admission, for until such unprinted records as those of the Court 
of Augmentations have been thoroughly searched through, there 
will still be danger ahead for the dogmatic. 

William Russell, fifth Earl and first Duke of Bedford, belonged 
to the class of landowners which derived its wealth from monastic 
property; his ancestors were of the type of new millionaires, as 
Mr. Belloc would call them, created and endowed by Henry VIII 
as a vested interest in the newly nationalized church. It is easy 
to lose sight of such origins amidst the din of constitutional strife 
in the century following, but it is necessary not to forget them, 
since they have an important bearing on the nature and causes of 
the overthrow of the popular monarchy and the triumph of an 
unpopular parliament. On the other hand, it is no more difficult 
for the serious as for the casual reader of English history under 
the Stuarts to allow the struggle over the principles of government 
to obscure the simplicities of everyday living. 

For life on a scale supported by great estates, and lived for 
the most part at Woburn Abbey in Bedfordshire and at Bedford 
House in the Strand, the account books and papers of the fifth 
Earl are a faithful glass. Covering the period from his succes- 
sion they are full of the domesticity that runs from the ex- 
penses of “my old Lord’s funeral’ in 1641 to the death of his son 
and heir at eighty-seven years of age in 1700. With such ma- 
terial Miss Scott Thompson has recreated the economy of the great 
trunk in Bedford House, which until nearly the end of the century 
was the family bank. She shows the sources of the Earl’s revenue 
and the careful detail of his outgoings, and in the variety of his 
getting and spending she reveals the amplitude of the household’s 
way of life. In her pages the nation’s politics dwindle before the 
actualities of grocers’ bills, the cost of coal and the choice of Mon- 
sieur Houblon’s wines. She is wholly preoccupied with engaging 
tutors for the children, with auditing the accounts of the clerk of 
the kitchen, buying seed for the gardens, books for the library, 
with paying the fees of Mr. Lely and Mr. Kneller for portraits and 
disbursing three shillings on behalf of Lidia Long for a box of 
stomach pills. She learns to drink tea at twenty-five shillings a 
pound from individual pots and cups and tables brought by East 
Indiamen from China; she discovers ‘shampaigne wine’, carves 
hams from Westphalia and pays six shillings ‘‘to the shipmen that 
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brought the fish from Newfoundland”. Her book will be a delight 
as well to gourmets and gardeners as to housewives and historians. 

Both authors are to be congratulated on their publisher, the 
consistently high standard of whose book-production is a pleasure 


to observe. 
W. E. C. HARRISON. 


AN HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND BEFORE 1800. 
Fourteen Studies, edited by H. C. Darby. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada. Pp. xii+526. With 87 
maps and diagrams. $7.50. 


Except in some parts of the United States, academic societies 
are rigorously conservative in matters of curriculum, innovation 
having the sinister connotation of decay. Breaches have been hard 
to force against the classical entrenchments of the last four hun- 
dred years and it is only within the present generation that the 
British universities have recognized such lamentable departures 
from ‘the grand old fortifying curriculum’ as history and geogra- 
phy. But the wedge is fast being hammered home and even hy- 
brids are springing vigorously to life in the cracks of the crum- 
bling gothic. Among the more flourishing of these is historical 
geography which we now find erecting itself into the first full- 
length Historical Geography of England. That newcomers must 
look to the scrupulosity of their scholarship is a saw observed by 
Dr. Darby’s ten collaborators. Since their symposium is an 
experiment and places their subject on trial, they have observed 
all the conventions of documentation and armed themselves 
against those who may already have glimpsed parts of the regions 
so closely surveyed by their monographs. It is significant that 
so notable a departure in rediscovering history has been made, 
with the exception of Professor Ekwall, a scholar of place-names, 
by members of Departments of Geography; yet historians will 
profit greatly from a work which “strictly speaking merely car- 
ries the geographer’s studies into the past’, his subject-matter 
remaining the same. “And this subject-matter,” the editor ex- 
plains, “is concerned with the reconstruction of past geographies, 
and aims to provide a sequence of cross-sections taken at success- 
ive periods in the development of a region. These surveys could 
hardly be the work of one individual, and this is the reason for a 
volume of co-operative studies.”’ Even so, the economic historian 
will scarcely feel a stranger in much of the territory traversed; 
and the historian whose interests are primarily political will find 
material there of importance for the fuller comprehension of his 
subject; both will recognize technique, apparatus and sources as 
being essentially historical. 

While quite deliberately no attempt is made either to give 
the book a philosophical justification or a comprehensive conclu- 
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sion, the introductory chapter by Mr. Bowen on Prehistoric South 
Britain and Mr. Spate’s on the Growth of London, 1600-1800, give 
unity to a theme diversified by such chapters as those on the 
Human Geography of Roman Britain, the Anglo-Saxon and Scan- 
dinavian Settlements, Medieval Trade, Leland’s and Camden’s 
England, England in the Fourteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries, and the Draining of the Fens, 1600-1800. Worked at 
together with Dr. Clapham’s Economic History of Modern Britain 
for the geography of the nineteenth century, this authoritative 
contribution to learning must press its way upon the shelves of 
all whose teaching and writing are affected by so promising an 
academic invention. The book is produced by the Cambridge 


University Press. 
W. E. C. HARRISON. 


MATTHEW BOULTON. By H. W. Dickinson. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada Ltd. (Cambridge University 
Press.) With illustrations and index. Pp. xiv+218. 


This book is worthy of praise. It is beautifully printed in 
good type on heavy paper, in a style that cannot be rivalled in 
Canada; the illustrations are beautiful. Mr. Dickinson published 
last year a biography of James Watt, but in it he could not do 
sufficient justice to Matthew Boulton, partner of Watt. Hence 
this volume. 

Boulton’s fame has long been eclipsed by that of his more 
famous colleague. Watt was an inventor of the first order; 
Boulton an improver of inventions already made. He was a shrewd 
business man, kindly, energetic and versatile. His “flatting’’ mill 
and factory at Soho, Birmingham were well known through the 
land. His machinery was driven by water power. When water 
failed he had the idea of pumping water back from the tail-race 
to the reservoir above and thus use the water over and over again. 
For the steam engine was widely used for pumping, but was not 
yet rotative, and could not be used for driving machinery. Hence 
his partnership with Watt and the birth of the steam engine 
almost as it is used to-day ; a very important event indeed. During 
his long life of 81 years—he died in 1809—his activities were 
very varied. He first applied steam power to coinage. He made 
important improvements in the manufacture of Sheffield plate. 
He invented the return tube boiler. All these activities and many 
more are pleasantly described in this book; there are numerous 
references to the progress of industry in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century; many pages that will please the curious in 
engraving, silversmith work, buttons, buckles, ormoulu; and in 
general an engaging picture of the economic and social life of the 
times. 4 
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CABINET GOVERNMENT. By W. Ivor Jennings. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada. Pp. xii+484. $6.25. 

The schoolmen among historians will regard Mr. Jennings’ 
book with some suspicion, for not only is it lacking in what they are 
wont to regard as one of the first essentials of historical analysis, 
I mean the quality of being definitive, but its conclusions are 
based upon materials that are either imperfect, or, to lapse into 
the Irish, non-existent. The deficiencies in the evidence, whether 
published or archival, for a history of the Cabinet in England have 
been so obvious as to deter everyone previous to Dr. Jennings from 
attempting to piece together the fragments into a working likeness 
of His Majesty’s Government during the last hundred years. The 
resulting lacune in the later chapters of British administrative 
history have rendered the central unit of the system as compre- 
hensible to the outsider as a distant prospect of Eton College. Yet 
in the past two decades, the fragments, while not necessarily in- 
creasing their size, have been multiplying their numbers with 
encouraging regularity. Letters and memoirs have been published 
in spate. Few, with the exception of the late Lytton Strachey 
and the quick Mr. Guedalla, have ventured to comment. On the 
other hand, and owing to the peculiar evolution of that most casual 
method of governing an Empire, there was no corpus of Cabinet 
material as such, no agenda or minutes (prior to 1916), no series 
or files of the kind from which reputations in diplomatic history 
are made. The fragments were left to Dr. Jennings; he was the 
first that ever burst into that silent sea of cameral taciturnity. 

The results, pace the schoolmen, cannot be final. Since the 
book left the press, some of its facts have passed under the 
shadow of the Ministers of the Crown Bill. Not that Dr. Jennings 
is concerned with painting a static canvas of the Cabinet and its 
environs as they had evolved by 1885, but with making a moving 
picture of the organism up to the year 1936. As he truly observes, 
the growth continues, and the task which he has performed with 
such skill is to have produced a manual on the Cabinet as the 
corner-stone of the parliamentary system since the latter was pre- 
served in 1832 for a progressively democratic future. 

There is scarcely space in so brief a notice to do justice to the 
scope of Dr. Jennings’ work, far less to take issue with some of 
his conclusions. His details of development, functions, procedure 
and powers are the more comprehensible for being related to the 
general scheme of responsible government through the Crown in 
parliament; the Cabinet being considered as well in terms of the 
prime minister and his colleagues, as of its position vis @ vis the 
sovereign, the two houses, the departments and ultimately the 
electorate. A series of factual and bibliographical notes on English 
ministries since 1835 and a brief outline of the administrative 
system are notable features in a group of valuable appendices. 
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Fortified by the principle that the superstructure of demo- 
cratic government is broad-based on the people’s will, Dr. Jennings 
is inclined somewhat to discount such dangers as Lord Hewart has 
discovered in administrative devolution; nor would he concur in 
Professor Ramsay Muir’s damnation of the Cabinet method as 
“dictatorship only qualified by publicity.” In view of his belief in 
the democratic process and in the efficacy of criticism, it is a trifle 
unfortunate that Dr. Jennings has foreborne to comment upon 
the significance of the order-in-council as a gadget of ominous 
potentiality in the mechanism of Downing Street. The sceptic 
might question a basic assumption, and ask whether democracy in 
England has yet ceased to be quite formidably aristocratic; he 
could suggest that had Dr. Jennings adopted the statistical method 
employed with such illumination by Professor Laski (vide “The 
Personnel of the British Cabinet, 1801-1924”, in Studies in Law 
and Politics) he might have faced the tempting conclusion that 
even in an age of flapperhood suffrage, the best qualification for 
Cabinet rank is still Debrett. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Jennings’ faith in the machine is the firmer 
for his having taken it to pieces; it remains after his searching 
scrutiny “in spite of its many defects, one of the most efficient, 
if not the most efficient, constitutional structures of the world. It 
is reasonably efficient because it can be criticized. It is reasonably 
just because its actions are proclaimed to the people by those who 
have no cause to praise it. It is, in short, a good system because 
it rests upon Parliament and, through Parliament, upon the will- 
ing consent of those who are governed. The dogs bark in Parlia- 
ment; if there were no Parliament, they might bite’. Such lessons 
are none the less important for being repeated by so final an 


authority. W. E. C. HARRISON. 


BOOK-BUYERS’ GUIDE 
TO THE PUBLISHERS’ LISTS 


THE SILVER FLAME. By James Hilton. Toronto: The Mac- 
millan Company of Canada. Pp. 318. $1.00. 


This is a reprint of a novel in three movements written over a 
decade ago. The plot is rather too neat and convenient; but the 
characterizations are, in general, so good that we can recognize in 
them anticipations of the quality of Mr. Chips, and of Conway 
and the High Lama in Lost Horizon. The atmospheric work is at 
once realistic and romantic. The American Barnard in the last- 
mentioned book and the American Carroll in The Silver Flame 
are, however, more tentatively drawn—one is stagy and the other 
over-sentimental. The style is simple and graceful. 
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STEAM PACKET. By David Mathew. Toronto: Longmans, 
Green and Co. Pp. 148. $2.00. 

There is a mystical attraction about a centenary, however 
fortuitous the occasion, that provides authors and editors with an 
excuse for literary grave-digging. A coronation is a better excuse 
than most since there the mysticism is evident and popular. Mr. 
Mathew has anticipated the anniversary of Victoria’s crowning to 
write a book about a number of people who crossed the English 
Channel! in the steam packet Queen Adelaide to assist in that spec- 
tacle of 1838. They are an assorted group of continental ‘quality’, 
English middle-class and mixed menials, both flunkey and marine, 
variously suffering distaste for one another’s company, and for the 
hazards of travelling at once by sea and by machinery. Isolated 
in the fog under the tall black funnel and gold-leafed paddle cas- 
ings, their narrow world is a faithful steel-engraving of their 
period, a miniature of studied invention. 


MIDNIGHT ON THE DESERT. A Chapter of Autobiography. By 
J. B. Priestley. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of 
Canada. Pp. 312. $3.00. 

Where Mr. Priestley will stand as a man of letters in poster- 
ity’s estimate is a matter which the lengthening list of his works 
makes none the less difficult to decide. It may be admitted that as 
a confessing middle-brow he is tainted with the commercial success 
so suspect of literary high churchmen, yet indicative at least that 
his contemporaries have found in him something sufficiently satis- 
fying to read. Both his public and his critics will have the pleasure 
of confirming their views in this Chapter of Autobiography. The 
adventure is entirely personal, its setting the dry, sunny winter of 
Arizona, the tone conversational, the mood reflective, if sometimes 
a trifle sardonic, the outcome a commentary on America, on the 
times, on man and the universe, on Mr. Priestley. There is some 
grand descriptive writing, plenty of hearty generalization, some 
ingenious philosophy and this: “During my final year at Cambridge 
and for one or two years afterwards, I had the usual opportunities 
of applying for very rum remote professorships, most of them in 
the new Baltic states, in the Orient or in one of the wilder provinces 
of Canada. As I had no job and no money I was tempted once or 
twice to apply...” Fortunately he resisted so melancholy a fate 
for ‘“‘when the old professors sat up late at night, it was to talk and 
drink, read or write; but the new lot, teachers to a man, only sit 
up late to mark papers...” Professor Priestley would undoubtedly 
have been dismissed his chair as an agitator. 


THEATRE. A Novel. By W. Somerset Maugham. Toronto: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company (Canada) Ltd. Pp. 292. $2.50. 


If they are to be successful, novelists, no less than professors, 
must be public entertainers, amusing alike to literati and kiwani. 
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If they are slightly shocking, so much the better. Mr. Somerset 
Maugham, no doubt, would have made an excellent professor; he 
has most of the qualifications, being well read, experienced ; 
scrupulous in observing, lucid in exposing, witty in expressing; 
productive, convincing, and extraordinarily good company: he 
would have been an asset in any senior common room. In his latest 
novel, Theatre, he exercises his talent characteristically in reveal- 
ing the mind of an actress through the many adventures from pro- 
vincial repertory at twelve pounds a week to the magnitudes of 
metropolis at as many hundreds. It is scarcely a great book, but 
good entertainment, with bedding and blasphemy enough to flatter 
the sophisticated. 


POEMS. By Herbert Bluen. Oxford: The Shakespeare Head 
Press. Pp. 40. 2s. 6d. 

As a poet, Mr. Bluen is in process of becoming. His work is 
attractively young in spirit, but—less attractively—amateur in 
execution. If he can subdue his habit of employing the fractional 
word or symbol for the full one and if he can learn to dispense 
with stock ‘poetic’ terms he may take a long step forward. He has 
a feeling for the quatrain and the sonnet. Among the things to 
care about in this collection are Tones, The Climbers, Winter Night- 
fall, Prelude, and the last part of Shadow in the Street, but there 
are too many items that seem hardly to deserve a place. 


POEMS. By Christopher Lee. Hogarth Series of Living Poets. 
Toronto: Longmans, Green and Company. 

If we assume that the writing of poetry has two purposes, the 
purely selfish one of creating order from the chaos of heart and 
mind, and the altruistic one of kindling perception’s spark in a 
reader, Mr. Christopher Lee deserves very high praise. His 
strength lies in his relevance. There is not a word too many; he 
cuts to the core of a theme and produces it unadorned, stark only 
in the sense of being shorn of inessentials. We feel that he has 
fought for every syllable. His experience is indeed ‘proved in 
the bone’, his lovers and his landscapes are drawn with the vivid 
reality of knowledge. We must complain, however, of Mr. Lee’s 
disregard of the rules of the sonnet form. As poems, his ‘Sequence 
of Sonnets’ are admirable, but only a few of them are sonnets. It 
seems a pity to mar so good a collection of verse as this by such 
lapses. And would it be unkind to suggest that the ghost of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins had leant over Mr. Lee’s shoulder? 


FOUR DRAMAS OF EURIPIDES. Translated by Hugh Owen 
Meredith. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd. $2.50. 

A professor of Economics, who has an intimate knowledge of 

the stage, has translated Euripides with the needs of the modern 
theatre specially in mind. He is the first to do justice to the 
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amazing variety of moods and tones in Euripides, a mixture that 
runs all the way from sublime to vulgar. This was Euripides’ dis- 
tinctive contribution to the drama. In the “continuously beautiful’ 
tone (Mr. Meredith’s own phrase) of Professor Gilbert Murray’s 
famous translations this vigorous alternation is not brought out. 
In fact, there has been as yet no version of Euripides sufficiently 
sturdy and elastic, sufficiently restless and blatant. This book 
comes very close indeed to the real Euripides. It will be valued as 
literature and as a producer’s script. 


CAVALIER DRAMA: An historical and critical supplement to 
the study of the Elizabethan and Restoration stage. By 
Alfred Harbage. New York: Modern Language Association 
of America. Pp. 302. 


At first glance, especially if that glance be directed between 
pages 260 and 284, the casual reader will note little of the very real 
interest of this study. Mr. Harbage states that the course of the 
English Drama under Charles I and Charles II was definitely in- 
fluenced by the invasion of amateur playwrights from the Cavalier 
and Restoration Court. He shows the limitations of the Eliza- 
bethan stage, the transitions in fashion (not uninfluenced by the 
vanity of James I), the actual stage experience of Queen Henrietta 
and the consequent rage for amateur plays. Many of the quotes 
read woefully to-day; but the industry of Mr. Harbage has been 
immense and his devotion to the theme most worthy of praise. His 
conclusion is that ‘‘mid-seventeenth century drama enforces con- 
viction of the continuity of literary development’; a pronounce- 
ment sufficiently startling but capable of proof such as here is 
offered. The notes to each chapter are evidence of very wide re- 
search and the bibliography or “play list”? is a model. 


SIX COMEDIES. By W. Somerset Maugham. Toronto: Double- 
day, Doran and Co. (Canada) Ltd. Pp. xili+535. $3.00. 


When Mr. Maugham presented us with six plays in one volume 
we put on our white tie and settled down in our stall with every 
anticipation of enjoyment. That these comedies were already 
famous only increased our prospects of pleasure, for we should 
be renewing laughter and marvelling again at the mordant quality 
of Mr. Maugham’s wit. It was disappointing, therefore, to find 
that, taken altogether, his caustic observations of post-war persons 
become almost tiresome. Could everyone in that world of wealthy, 
brilliant people have been quite so unpleasant? Were there no 
domesticated duchesses? So we concluded that Mr. Maugham 
ought to be taken one play at a time, meanwhile being kept in the 
cupboard as a powerful astringent against flabbiness of style and 
too many really nice people. 
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ROYAL PROGRESS. 1837-1937. By Hector Bolitho. New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons; London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd. Pp. 
120, with many illustrations and a decorative jacket. $3.00. 
To look back at history is like spying through a reversed tele- 
scope: those things nearest are obscured and unintelligible, but 
those a century farther off emerge in their true proportion. Mr. 
Bolitho has reviewed intimately the life of the monarchy in 
England during one hundred years, and brings faithfully before 
us the detail of accessions, coronations, deaths and an abdication. 
It is a moving book, and becomes almost too poignant when we 
come to those events which are still so fresh in our minds. Mr. 
Bolitho never makes a false step or trespasses into Royal privacy, 
intimating by his reserve that our generation will have to wait 
for future historians to show us the perspective of our own times, 
and satisfy our insistent questionings. The book is beautifully 
produced, with many unusual and excellently chosen photographs. 
It should be in the archives of every British family. 


WORLD HISTORY: THE GROWTH OF WESTERN CIVILIZA- 
TION. By R. Flenley and W. H. Weech. Toronto: J. M. 
Dent and Sons (Canada) Ltd. Pp. xix+757. $3.00. 
Literary collaboration, like marriage, may not always fulfil 
the best hopes of the parties concerned, but in this case the 
result would appear to be entirely successful. For Messieurs 
Flenley and Weech have pooled their intellectual resources to give 
us the sum of western history within the covers of a single book. 
Their effort is well planned, clearly written, and very adequately 
illustrated with plates, maps, drawings and charts. As an intro- 
duction and a students’ guide to the Great History it is to be 
warmly recommended. 


HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT IN GERMANY FROM 
1789 TO 1815. By Reinhold Aris. With a Foreword by 


Dr. G. P. Gooch. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd. 

This is the first volume of a projected history of political 
thought in Germany from the French Revolution to the outbreak 
of the World War. It is a learned, thorough and comprehensive 
study of the subject, taking in not only professional political think- 
ers such as Gentz, Gorres and Stein, but also some philosophers 
(Kant and Fichte), as well as the luminaries of German letters, 
classical and romantic. The thought and the events of the period 
have been linked with considerable skill. The very scope of the 
work may have harmed its profoundness in places, but it is always 
reliable, a few hasty statements notwithstanding (pp. 110, 211, 
404 would seem to show instances of the latter). Inasmuch as 
the author asserts that “the most noble aim of the historian is to 
contribute to the better understanding of his own time’, it may 
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not be amiss to quote a few passages from his discussion of Fichte 
in which he tries to do just this: 

“The history of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries teaches 
that liberal ideas only thrive in times of prosperity, while in times 
of trouble and insecurity the people cry for the powerful State. ... 
As in Plato’s State, another answer to a time of trouble, so in 
Fichte’s ideal State the classes are rigidly separated from each 
other and contribute each in its way to the commonwealth. In 
this State all are servants of the whole and receive in return for 
their services their just share in the goods of the community. Here 
we discover already the organic and corporative theory of the 
State... Fichte also raises the demand for work as a right of the 
individual. . . The limitation to which the individual is subject in 
the age of democracy is often far greater than that to which he 
had to submit under the system of absolutism ... The middle classes 
will give up their original individualism as soon as they despair of 
the possibility of ‘getting on’ in the economic sphere.” 


DICTATORS. By Jacques Bainville. Translated from the French 
by J. Lewis May. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons. Pp. 
268. $3.00. 


A dictators’ gallery—twenty European sketches ranging from 
Solon to Hitler, together with a collection from Latin America. 
The book cannot be called reliable; for one thing, in a “brief and 
cursory survey” like this, the factors of social change cannot be 
adequately discussed. But the idea is good and may prove salutory 
to any who still believe that “It Can’t Happen Here.”’ 


“WE OR THEY”. TWO WORLDS IN CONFLICT. By Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of 
Canada. Pp. 108. $1.50. 


“We” are the democracies and “they” are the dictatorships. 
Ultimately the world will not be big enough for both. Our way 
of life and theirs are incompatible and the dictators, on both Right 
and Left, will not rest until we have been co-ordinated or liqui- 
dated. So we must make common cause against a common peril. 
Not that we should rush out and seek a pretext for war—demo- 
cracy could scarcely survive the exhaustion and dislocation of 
another great war. Nevertheless we must learn to co-operate and 
prepare for concerted action in the showdown which cannot be 
avoided unless the dictators collapse of their own weight. 

This little book is an eloquent appeal to Americans urging a 
united front with the European democracies against all dictator- 
ships. Since it is an appeal for action, it is pre-eminently a study 
in black and white. 
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THE LAW. By Sir Henry Slesser. Toronto: Longmans, Green 
& Co. Pp. xviit192. $1.25. 


This is an account of the history of the English legal system 
and a summary of the content and spirit of English law, all in less 
than two hundred pages. It should be illuminating to the lay 
reader, despite the fact that lack of space has led the author to 
frequent use of legal shorthand—the use of technical expressions 
without adequate explanation of their meaning. Also, there is 
constant insistence on the great paradox of the law—certainty in 
the midst of change—without any attempt at its explanation. The 
intelligent layman would like to see the paradox resolved but it 
would take a larger book than this to accomplish it. 


MOHAMMED. By Essad Bey. Toronto: Longmans, Green and 
Co. Pp. 376. $3.00. 


In these days when the lives of outstanding historical per- 
sonalities are being popularized for the masses in books and on 
the screen, there is room for a biography of the founder of a 
world-religion, which has wielded sway from Granada to the 
Ganges. Essad Bey, as a devout Mohammedan and intimately 
acquainted with Arabia, is peculiarly equipped to describe the life 
of Mohammed, his environment, and the fundamentals of belief 
he preached. Not the least informative section of the work is the 
vivid account of manners and customs in the Arabian desert, 
which supplement the western classic narratives of Burton, 
Doughty, Thomas, Philby, Lawrence, etc. The impulse to the 
imaginative faculty, and the deep significance of poetry to the 
Arab Bedawi are admirably portrayed. Essad Bey maintains 
with some justification that the world of Islam is now in “resur- 
rection” throughout the Near East and Africa. It may be added 
that Moslem Moors are now militant once more in Spain. 


AUGUSTUS CAESAR. By Bernard M. Allen. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada. $2.50. 


Augustus is, for the world to-day, one of antiquity’s most 
arresting figures. Dr. Allen writes his biography with due regard 
to the niceties of scholarship but without pedantry. The reader 
everywhere feels firmly propped up on facts without being dis- 
tracted by a welter of footnotes. Dr. Allen avoids, but for one 
stretch, the biographer’s bane, ‘‘must have’. The narrative is 
clear, often thrilling. Much stress is laid upon Augustus’s desire 
to avenge Julius Caesar; in fact this is made out as a marked 
motive in his life. Some effort is made to “‘whitewash” Augustus 
at dubious places, but not to an objectionable degree. 
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LEON BLUM. By Richard L. Stokes. Toronto: Longmans, Green 
and Company. $3.50. 


This life of the present Premier of France is apparently the 
first complete biography of a remarkable world-figure. Son of a 
wealthy silk merchant, Léon Blum is a man of wide intellectual 
and artistic talents. A poet and a critic of the drama for many 
years, he was drawn into public life first by L’affaire Dreyfus and 
then by the influence of two Socialists, Lucien Herr and the great 
Jean Jaurés. The assassination of the latter on the outbreak of 
the War in 1914 produced a new orientation in Blum’s life. Mr. 
Stokes has given an invaluable study of Blum’s writings on 
Stendhal, on marriage, and above all on La Réforme Gouverne- 
mentale, an amazing analysis of the principles he was to apply in 
practice eighteen years later in 1936 when he became Premier. A 
useful account of the astounding achievements in legislation and 
executive action in this office (notably his reorganization of the 
Bank of France) rounds off this fascinating biography of the first 
socialist and the first Jewish Premier of France, an outstanding 
champion of parliamentary institutions of his age. 


GIBBON’S JOURNAL. Edited with introductory essays by D. 
. Low. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 
Pye. podo0: 


Exactly two hundred years ago Edward Gibbon was born. It 
is fitting that at this time the first complete, accurate text of the 
English portion of his Journal should be published. This work 
must be differentiated from his famous Autobiography or Memoirs. 
It is a diary covering his life in the Hampshire militia and in 
society from August 1761 to January 1763. In one of his famous 
epigrams, Gibbon has cited the value to the historian of the Roman 
Empire of his experience as a captain of the Hampshire Grena- 
diers. The Journal illumines in much detail the nature of this 
indebtedness in his military training. But it is of more value 
because it gives us a far more human and lovable portrait of the 
eminent historian. His club contemporaries like Boswell have 
tended to depict him as a touchy, conceited prig, ponderous and 
cold in temper. Gibbon’s diary reveals him as a devoted son of 
an exacting father, a loyal friend full of a buoyancy of spirits 
hitherto unsuspected, a boon companion who indeed indulged in 
hard drinking bouts of which he became later ashamed, and a con- 
scientious, competent officer animated by a deep sense of duty. 
Included in this volume too are the fascinating letters that passed 
between Gibbon and his beloved Suzanne Curchod, many of them 
published for the first time. Mr. Low deserves well of the com- 
monwealth of letters for this fragrant, vivifying tribute to one 
of the great historians and autobiographers of all time. 
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THE VIKINGS OF BRITAIN. By D. P. Capper. Toronto: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd. Pp. 220. $2.25. 


The deeds of the Vikings constitute one of the romances of 
history. From the ice of Russia to the heat of Africa and the 
Levant, from Constantinople to ‘‘Vineland”’ on the American con- 
tinent, in England, Ireland, Iceland, France, Southern Italy, there 
was hardly a shore which did not know the terror of the Vikings. 
Drawing on the sagas and other source material, Mr. Capper has 
given a vivid account of the Vikings in Britain, their ships, 
weapons, hearth-fires and home-acre as well as their daring ex- 
ploits by land and sea. Grim leaders like Eric Blood-Axe, Olaf 
the Thick and Ragnar Hairy-breeches destroy London Bridge, are 
annihilated with thousands of their men by the Irish at Clontarf, 
and even go on pilgrimages to the Holy Land. Mr. Capper might 
have expanded his references to the Viking influences in literature, 
and on political and social organization, but he has demonstrated 
the reason for the fervour with which the men of this age recited 
the petition in the Litany, ‘“From the fury of the Northmen, Good 
Lord deliver us.” 


THE WYNNE DIARIES. Edited by Anne Fremantle. Volume 
IT, 1794-1798. Toronto: Oxford University Press. Pp. xx 
+274. $3.00. 


Not many brides would choose to spend their honeymoon on 
board a frigate of the line during wartime, but for Betsey Wynne 
it was the culmination of all her continental adventures. She is 
a faithful diarist and gives us a vivid picture of social Ratisbon 
from the gaieties of which the Wynne family fled south before the 
oncoming French. Through Munich, Innsbruck, Verona and Flor- 
ence we accompany them in the great carriage, our axle-trees 
giving way now and then to the execrable surface of the roads, 
until the arrival at Leghorn where they are taken aboard H.M.S. 
Inconstant, Captain Fremantle’s ship. Of the tale of love at first 
sight, the trials and joys that follow, and of her marriage from 
Lady Hamilton’s house in Naples we must leave Betsey to tell. 
The reader will be delighted with her candid comments on places, 
people and their clothes. Her sister Eugenia supplies part of the 
narrative and the whole is edited by Anne Fremantle, wife of a 
descendant of Betsey’s. The descendant himself decorates the book 
with tailpieces and a map. The diaries are important enough to 
invite the obvious historical comparisons. 


THE NEW CHEMISTRY. By E. N. da Andrade. London: G. 
Bell and Sons, Ltd. 3s. 6d. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin and 

Co. Pp. 58. 3s. 6d. 
To a layman the title of this book may be a little misleading 
because it deals almost entirely with investigations in nuclear 
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physics. But Professor Andrade is far too capable a scientist to 
be guilty of an inaccurate title and is quite justified in choosing 
The New Chemistry to describe “the formation of one kind of 
known atom from another, and the manufacture of new kinds of 
atoms hitherto unknown to chemistry.” Being the expansion of a 
lecture to the Postgraduate School in the Institute of Pathology 
and Research at St. Mary’s Hospital, the book is necessarily only 
an outline of a fascinating field, but it is done with all the skill of 
an experienced and popular writer. 


MAN AND HIS UNIVERSE. By John Langdon-Davies. Lon- 


don: Watts and Co., (The Thinker’s Library). 1s. 0d. 

The impact of science upon thought and religion is dealt with 
here in a way which captures the imagination. By picturing at 
each stage the intellectual atmosphere of the time the author makes 
us see how natural was the distaste for the new ideas forced on 
men’s minds by the findings of the great investigators, who them- 
selves, indeed, often did not interpret their findings in the revolu- 
tionary way succeeding opinion has done. The force of this con- 
vincing book is greatly increased by very happily chosen quota- 
tions from the great scientists and their contemporaries. 

It is to be regretted that the publishers of the “‘Thinker’s 
Library” feel the need to bolster the library name by two vignettes 
of Rodin’s “Thinker” on the cover. <A book binding with title, 
author and publisher on the back only leaves little to be desired. 


EVERYDAY SCIENCE. By A. W. Haslett. London: G. Bell 
and Sons, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 


This is a book dealing with some of the repercussions of sci- 
ence on everyday life and it ranges over many fields. It is in part 
concerned with explaining such devices as the electric refrigerator, 
the air conditioner, etc., and tracing the scientific ideas involved. 
This is the least successful part of the book. But for the most 
part the author describes some of the remarkable things which 
are now known (as well as a few which have so far defied investi- 
gation) about building materials, criminalogy, agriculture, foods, 
the quest for speed in transportation, etc., and the reader who is 
curious in such directions can be assured of learning many un- 
suspected and interesting facts. The book is not entirely free from 
minor errors, and its English background must be remembered 
occasionally, as in the discussion of domestic heating problems. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. By C. E. Kenneth Mees. Toronto: The Mac- 
millan Company of Canada, Ltd. Pp. 227. $3.00. 

This is a book for anyone interested in photography and the 

part which it plays in our modern life. It provides a review of 

the whole subject, written in a popular style, which will interest 
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the advanced amateur as much as the reader who has never taken 
a picture. With great skill Dr. Mees has presented the funda- 
mentals of photographic reproduction without being superficial, 
and the wide range of applications dealt with is bound to enlighten 
every reader. Motion picture photography, both professional and 
amateur, colour photography and aerial photography are ade- 
quately treated, to say nothing of the more mysterious infra-red 
photography. The X-ray photograph of a columbine flower is a 
charming example of the many interesting illustrations. 


OBITER SCRIPTA. By George Santayana. Edited by J. Buchler 
and B. Schwartz. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of 
Canada. Pp. ix+238. 

Writings on various topics appearing at sundry times are 
here gathered together and so ‘rescued from oblivion’. Several 
are on strictly philosophical topics, others treat of problems in 
zesthetics, one or two are essays in literary criticism. Plotinus, 
Hamlet, Spinoza, Proust, provide occasions for refiective writing. 
A conversation overheard in Seville is placed next to a review of 
Dewey’s Experience and Nature. But the order is chronological, 
not topical. “‘A word cannot be adequate if it has a meaning at 
all: only whistling is adequate.” This may be the reductio ad 
absurdum of the logical positivist’s analysis of language, but it 
does far less than justice to the quality of Santayana’s style. 


THOUGHT AND REALITY. By P. T. Raju. Toronto: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, Ltd. Pp. 285. $3.00. 


Explicitly idealist in standpoint, the author attempts a critical 
comparison between the philosophies of Hegel and Bradley and the 
Advaita Vedanta of Sankara. He defines his task as that of “lay- 
ing the metaphysical foundation of the logic of supra-rational 
Absolutism’’. Hegel’s use of the principle of non-contradiction is 
discussed, and the short-comings of the coherence theory of truth 
are remedied by a distinction drawn between coherence and non- 
contradiction. In the Introduction it is affirmed that ‘indifference 
to ethics, politics, and other social sciences is the vulnerable point 
in Indian philosophy”. Dr. Raju has added little to its defences 
at that point, though this might have appeared as irrelevant 
criticism had he not raised the question. 


KANT’S METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. By H. J. Paton. 
Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., 2 vols. Pp. 585 
and 510. $9.00 each. 

To the lay reader it will be disconcerting to learn that these 
two large volumes are a commentary on the first half only of 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. To the specialist Professor 
Paton’s work will arouse interest chiefly because it denounces so 
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vigorously the ‘patchwork’ theories of Vaihinger and Adickes, and 
hence disagrees with the view of Norman Kemp Smith, though 
following largely his translation. The thesis here adopted, and 
defended by minute examination of the text, is that the Critique 
is a unitary work, and that it can best be understood by treating 
it as a whole. (Under these circumstances it is perhaps somewhat 
inconsistent even to treat half of it separately.) Attack is directed 
against those who have dealt with it archzologically, professing to 
find successive deposits of material, written at various times and 
hastily jumbled together, so that glaring inconsistencies as well 
as unfathomable obscurities remain. These are not denied by 
Professor Paton, but they are not the whole story, and they are 
due to difficulties, in part of language, but chiefly of ideas. 
“Kant is undertaking the most difficult task ever undertaken on 
behalf of metaphysics.” His success is such as to make the 
Critique required reading for all who would study philosophy 
seriously. 


A LITERARY MAP OF CANADA. Compiled by William Arthur 
Deacon and drawn by Stanley Turner. Toronto: The Mac- 
millan Company of Canada. $2.50. 

Perhaps it is rather early in the history of Canadian literature 
for a map of this kind. Few of the many books represented can 
be given high rank and the provision of so many regional ‘exhibits’ 
seems more copious than critical. On the aesthetic side, the em- 
bellisher has missed some attractive possibilities. A key system 
would be preferable to the packed letterpress that hardly makes 
for tidiness or immediate direction. Two insets present in greater 
detail the place backgrounds of some books relating to the St. 
Lawrence basin and to Nova Scotia. On the historical side, the 
map has its value, yet even here it is not easy to understand a 
principle of selection that includes Longfellow but excludes Willa 
Cather. 


A HANDBOOK TO LITERATURE. By William Flint Thrall and 
Addison Hibbard. Toronto: Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany. Pp. x+579. $2.50. 


This useful handbook presents definitions and discussions of 
literary types and forms and of many of the terms employed in 
criticism. It is intended chiefly for American undergraduates and 
many of its illustrations are chosen accordingly. It is, in general, 
accurate and scholarly, and the patterns used (definition, historical 
sketch, examples and reference to fuller treatment) are closely 
followed and clearly developed. Errors seem relatively few. A 
supplement provides chronological outlines of English and Amer- 
ican literary history. 
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AMERICAN POINTS OF VIEW: 1934-1935. Edited by William 
H. Cordell and Kathryn Coe Cordell. Toronto: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company. Pp. xxi+461l. $1.25. 


This is the second volume of an annual anthology of essays 
and articles appearing in American magazines. It contains thirty- 
eight pieces dealing with contemporary social and political prob- 
lems. Of these essays only one or two have any distinction of style 
and most of them are merely ephemeral and journalistic. Some 
make brave attempts to marshal facts in evidence of this or that 
theory, but their analyses seem shallow and their deductions often 
unsound. One of the most self-contradictory and badly written of 
all is given first place and first prize. Perhaps three are worth 
a second reading—Professor R. B. Perry’s The Alleged Failure of 
Democracy, Professor Newton Arvin’s Fiction Mirrors America, 
and J. W. Krutch’s Was Europe a Success? 


MEXICO IN YOUR POCKET. By Jean Austin. Toronto: Dou- 
bleday, Doran and Co. (Canada) Ltd. Pp. 140. $2.75. 


The rapidly reviving interest of Americans and Canadians in 
the countries to the south, and especially Mexico, has been re- 
flected in the books and articles which have come from the presses 
in the past two years. Many of these have been of such dubious 
value that it is pleasant to come on one that seeks to be merely 
informative and entertaining, and which is as cheerful a guide- 
book as one could wish. 

In a series of brief, vivid articles Mrs. Austin has succeeded 
in presenting a picture of modern Mexico that will be found in- 
teresting both by those familiar with the country, and those who 
may be planning a journey there in the indefinite future. With- 
out pretending to be either complete or profound the author has 
singled out the attractions of Mexico most likely to lure the casual 
traveller, and her comments not only serve to tell how and when 
to visit them, but they also sketch in short, historical backgrounds 
which have a solid basis of fact on which to build. The book 
contains many excellent photographs, and the coloured illustra- 
tions by Vaslav Mariinsky are particularly fine. 


ALBANIA YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. By Baron Mercellus 
D. A. R. von Redlich. Worcester, Mass.: The Albanian 
Messenger. Pp. xvi+269. | 


In this handbook of fifty or more short chapters with sixty 
illustrations, the Albanian Consul-General accredited to Canada 
discusses the history and geography of his kingdom, its govern- 
ment, and the industrial and family life of its people. 
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Snobs and Spires 


By AUSTIN F. Cross 


This is a collection of travel articles of North America 
by a young journalist with a zest for life. Austin Cross 
is a Canadian, educated at Ottawa Collegiate and Queen’s 
University and at present on the staff of the Montreal 
Star. His first book, Cross Roads, also a collection of 
travel sketches, came out in July, 1936, and the entire 
edition sold out in three months. $2.50. 












England: Cradle of Co-operation 
By SYDNEY R. ELLIOTT 


This is the first book to give the world the whole picture 
of the way co-operation works in England. While trade 
fluctuates between slump and boom, one business in Great 
Britain has discovered the secret of perpetual progress. 
It is the Co-operative Movement, created, capitalized and 
controlled by the 7,500,000 customers who shop at their 
15,000 stores, the only British business owned by consum- 


ers, S215. 


The Dairy Industry in Canada 


By J. A. Ruppick, W. M. DrRumMMmonpD, R. E. ENGLISH, J. E. LATTIMER 
Edited by H. A. INNIS 


A detailed history of the dairy industry in Canada with particular reference to 
the United States. Published in the Carnegie Canadian-American Relations 


Series. $3.75. 


Canada Cavalcade 


By RoBert H. DaAvIs 
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THE WHITE WOLF 


By THEODORE GOODRIDGE ROBERTS 


HEN Musicker Joe began talking about the white wolf, 

people paid no attention: but when he continued to speak 
of it, the more good-natured and intelligent listened and ques- 
tioned. ‘To question Musicker Joe was usually a waste of 
time—but if your time was not worth anything, minutes in 
conversation with that poor galoot were usually well spent. 
He was crazy as a coot; and yet you could never be sure that 
there wasn’t some sense in his nonsense and some truth in his 
maddest fancies. It was Charlie Binyon’s belief that there was 
more to Musicker Joe than met the eye and ear; and young 
Binyon was a person of quite superior upbringing and educa- 
tion for a backwoods farmer. 

“Why do you think it’s a wolf?’ asked Charlie Binyon. 

“Don’t think,” replied Joe. 

“You said it was a wolf.” 

“Sure! White wolf.” 

“But you’ve never seen a wolf. There hasn’t been a wolf 
seen in this province in eighty years. They all went north of 
the St. Lawrence.” 

“T see one wolf all the same, like I tell ye, and him whiter’n 
a rabbit.” 
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“How big was he, Joe?” asked Charlie. 

Musicker Joe looked behind him and all around before 
replying to that one, as if the subject of conversation might 
be sight and within measuring distance at the moment. 

“Like a dog,” he said. “Big as a dog.” 

‘“That’s a hot one, Joe! There are more sizes in dogs than 
you have teeth.” 

Musicker Joe counted his teeth, upper and lower, by in- 
serting a grimy finger in his wide mouth. Then he began to 
reckon up the sum total on all his fingers. 

“Forget your teeth and your fingers and tell me how big 
was the wolf,” urged Binyon. 

“Bigger’n a dog,” said Joe, twiddling his fingers. 

“Do you mean bigger than a big dog?” | 

“Sure! And white as a cat.” 

“Do you mean as white as a black cat?” 

Musicker Joe twitched his eyebrows, sighed and produced 
a short, black wooden pipe from a ragged pocket. 

“Ye talk like ye aint got good sense, Charlie—but maybe 
ye got the fill of a pipe?” 


Musicker Joe was what used to be called, in the remoter 
rural districts, a “ker-actor’. He was of no use to anyone, 
but on the other hand he did no harm. It was over twenty 
years since he had first appeared in the Nashwaak country 
from somewhere across the height-of-land; and yet the people 
who had known him through those years, off and on, could see 
no change in him. He had looked at first, as he looked two 
decades later, sometimes like a mere boy, at other times like 
an old man, and between times like an elderly boy. It was 
said that he was sixty-five, if a day, and more likely eighty-five. 
He was seasoned, wrinkled and even withered, but youth was 
inside him, looking out of his eyes. His remarkable eyes of 
yellow and amber and green were young and wild and beau- 
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tiful. He looked as if he might have been something great, 
even wonderful, but for his crazy ways. Consider the reason 
for his name. He was a wandering minstrel. His songs were 
fragments of come-all-yees; and instead of twanging classical 
harp, lute or zither he beat upon a rusty frying-pan with an 
iron spoon. Like Little Tom Tucker, he sang for his supper, 
with the ‘music’ of iron on iron clanged in for good measure; 
and nothing more was expected of him. 

Musicker Joe reappeared at Charlie Binyon’s place on 
Dipper Creek six weeks later, in the second week of Sept- 
ember. 

“Have you seen any more wolves?” asked Charlie, glad 
of an excuse for quitting his job of mowing lodged oats by 
hand among the stumps of a newland field. 

Joe shook his head. 

“What happened to him?” asked Charlie. 

“Nothing,” replied Joe. 

“When did you see him last?” asked the farmer. 

By this time they were both seated on the top rail of the 
fence, with their backs to the woods, and Charlie had passed 
his tobacco-pouch to the wandering minstrel without waiting 
to be asked for it. Musicker Joe paused in the filling of his 
pipe, twisted his head around and glanced at the brown and 
green flank of the wood. 

“Maybe one minute, maybe seven,” he said. 

Charlie twisted his head around too and stared into the 
brown and amber shadows of the crowding spruces. 

“TI understood you to say you hadn’t seen him again,” 
protested the farmer. 

“TI don’t see no more wolves, but I see my own white 
wolf plenty,” said Joe. “He likes me fine, but he don’t like 
nobody else. Likes my music, too, and sings himself. Ye 
ought to hear him sing, Charlie, along with me.” 
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“Joe, you're making game of me. I don’t believe a word 
of it. How comes it you are so chummy with a wolf and yet 
no one else has ever set eyes on him?” 

“Maybe ye reckon I’m crazy!” exclaimed Joe. 

His strange eyes flickered dangerously for a moment; 
and then he laughed. 

“Maybe ye like to hear him sing, Charlie?” 


He pocketed his pipe, which was now crammed full to 
overflowing of Binyon’s superior tobacco, reached over his left 
shoulder and pulled frying-pan and long spoon from the pack 
on his back, then swung his legs over so that he sat with his 
face to the woods. Charlie Binyon turned too. Joe uttered 
a long, nasal yowl, banged the bottom of the iron pan with the 
iron spoon and launched into song, keeping time with clang of 
iron on iron. 

Come all ye spry shanty-boys an’ to me attend 

Whilst I sing of the log-jam what jammed at the Bend, 
In the days when Tim Lynch was the Almighty I Am, 
An’ young Sandy Scott up an’ busted the jam. 

That was but the first of twenty stanzas of that famous 
come-all-ye entitled The Busting of the Jam; and as Musicker 
Joe flew at the second, aiming four or five notches above and 
beyond the capacity of his vocal cords, his effort was joined 
and surpassed by a voice which issued from a thicket of young 
spruces in among the straight brown stems of the wood. And 
what a voice! As a singing voice it was as good, if not better, 
than Musicker Joe’s: it reached the high notch aimed at with- 
out cracking, but apart from that, it possessed a quality which 
ran a cold tickle down Charlie Binyon’s spine. It wasn’t 
human, that was certain. It rose and fell and rose again. It 
was like the howl of a dog, but not exactly. It was more howl- 
ish than that. ‘There was more to it, more of all the things 
which make the howl of a dog unpleasant to man’s ears and 
spirit. 
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“It’s a dog,” cried the young farmer, though he had his 
doubts. “Shut him up, for the love of Mike, and yourself too!” 

But Joe and his unseen partner in the duet finished the 
second stanza. ‘Then Joe ceased his nasal outery and iron 
banging, but the songster in the thicket delivered himself of 
an extra, independent, long-drawn, hair-raising, heart-rend- 
ing, sky-scraping, God-forsaken yowl. Charlie jumped down 
from the fence and started for the thicket of young spruces. 
He hadn’t advanced more than a few yards in among the big 
trees before he was tackled violently from the rear and brought 
to earth with a smack; and even as he fell he glimpsed some- 
thing white flashing among the brown tree trunks. He struck 
flat on well mossed level ground, but with such a thump that 
all his breath was knocked out of him. By the time he had 
refilled his lungs and scrambled to his feet, nothing was to be 
seen of Musicker Joe. 

“Confound him!” he exclaimed. “Never knew him to pull 
any rough stuff before.” 

He went back to the scythe and the lodged oats. Later, 
he went to the barn, hung up his scythe and whistled for his 
dog Rover. As Rover did not appear, he set out for the cows 
alone, but he had not gone far before the dog joined him, 
panting as if he had run ten miles. 

“What have you been up to?” asked the young man curi- 
ously; for Rover was of quiet habits that verged on indolence 
and never hunted anything faster than his master’s cattle, and 
those only in the way of duty. He was a good dog, but in- 
clined by nature to work his head harder than his legs; and 
yet here he was with heaving ribs and tongue outhung and 
dripping, as if he had been hunting rabbits for hours on end. 

The little herd of three cows and seven young cattle was 
soon in the cow-yard beside the barn. While Charlie milked, 
the dog kept moving about, facing this way and that, with 
one ear or both ears cocked and his hackles rising and falling. 
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Then Charlie thought of the flash of white that he had 
glimpsed among the crowding boles of the spruces. 

“Strange dog, what?” he said, glancing across a hunched 
shoulder at Rover. 

Rover did not look at his master, but acknowledged the 
remark with a slight wag of his brush. He was staring straight 
to his front. He paced half-way to the fence, slowly and 
stiffly, checked there and wheeled like a flash, with his hackles 
up and his lips twitched back from his teeth. 'Thus he stood 
for slow seconds like wire and wood, then lowered his hackles 
and turned again. 

“More than rabbits,” thought the farmer. “As for a 
strange dog, in that case there’d have been a fight; and that 
would have been the end of it, one way or the other.” 

He stripped the cow, stood up with the brimming pail in 
one hand and the milking-stool in the other and looked across 
the bell-cow’s knobby spine at the dog. 

“Td like to know,” he said. 

The polite but distracted dog looked round at him. 

“Td like to know,” continued the man, “if you were ahead 
or behind, at which end of the chase, pursued or pursuing?” 

The dog answered by drooping his brush and slinking off 
to the house. 

“So that was it!” exclaimed Charlie. “Rover was chased. 
If by a dog, all I can say is, it must have been one dammer 
of a dog.” 

He was frying ham for supper, with the kitchen door 
open, when Musicker Joe reappeared. 

“Am I to have the honour of your company at this 
modest repast?” asked Charlie. 

“Stop to suvper and all night too,” said Joe. 

“See here, Joe, I don’t like being knocked down even by 
my friends,” said the farmer, sternly. “‘Why the devil did 
you do it?” 
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“You scare my wolf,” replied the wandering minstrel. 
“You run right at him like one damn fool.” 

Charlie cut two more slices of ham. 

“Look at Rover!” he exclaimed. 

The dog was standing within a foot of Musicker J oe, with 
hackles up and teeth showing. 

“T thought you two were friends,” added Charlie. 

“Sure, friends, me and Rover,” said Joe. ‘But he don’t 
like smell on me to-day. Scare him and make him mad too. 
Wolf smell.” 

“Pipe down, 
Joe’s pocket.” 

And then to Joe, “I’m inclined to think that there’s some- 
thing in this wolf story of yours.” 
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said the farmer to the dog. “It isn’t in 


Joe cackled and replied, “Plenty in it, Charlie, you bet 
your bottom dollar. One big white wolf’s in it.” 

“Where is he now?” asked the farmer. “What about my 
cattle and the calves and pigs in the barn? I don’t want to 
have to go gunning after your pet, but if he helps himself to 
any of my livestock I'll have to take a shot at him.” 

Joe assured him that the wolf was so distrustful of man 
and his works that anything in a house, barn, barnyard or even 
a fenced clearing was safe from him. 

After supper, Joe got a mess of fried potatoes, ham 
scraps, gravy and bread together and went out into the deep- 
ening night. Charlie heard him strike a few bangs on his 
frying-pan on the far side of the orchard. He was back in 
fifteen minutes,’*with an empty dish, loaded his pipe with his 
host’s tobacco and helped himself to the rocking-chair. 

“Joe, you're a treat,” said the young farmer. “You've 
never given a thought to anybody nor anything but your own 
self all your life, and now here you are acting nurse to a wolf, 
ift is a wolf. You sing duets with him, tackle me and throw 
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me for fear I'll scare him, and carry his supper to him. What’s 
come over you?” 

“Taint me so much as him,” replied Joe. “It was my 
music fetched him fust. It fetched him to the door of my 
shack one night; and I took him for a dog. But he aint no 
dog. I be reel fond of him now. Grand company. Used to 
own a dog; and Jim Claypole shot him by mistake for a wolf. 
So he said. ‘Too bad!” 

“And next thing, somebody will shoot your wolf,” said 
Charlie. “He has no protection in law. You’d better not grow 
too fond of him, Joe. I wouldn’t stop very long in any one 
place, if I were you. Lots of people would think it a great 
deed to kill a wolf, especially a white one with a hide you 
could maybe sell to a museum.” 

“Take one damn smart man to shoot that feller,” said 
Joe; and then he looked at his friend with a dangerous bright- 
ening of his gem-like eyes and added, “And he never shoot 
nothing else, you bet!” | 

He remained for the night and breakfast, then went his 
way with gifts of tea and tobacco in his pockets and a meaty 
ham-bone for the wolf under his arm. 


b) 
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One day late in October, at about noon, an old man with 
white whiskers rode into (Charlie Binyon’s dooryard on a white 
horse. Charlie saw him from the kitchen window and went 
right out to ask him in to dinner, as the custom is in the Nash- 
waak country. He was a stranger to Charlie. He had ex- 
ceedingly long legs, wore cowhide boots of a bygone style with 
his homespun pants tucked into them and rode without 
stirrups. 

“You’re just in time for a bite of dinner,” said Charlie. 
“Tiope you cain stand bachelor cookery.” 

“Thanky kindly,” returned the stranger. “There aint no 
kind nor manner of cookery I can’t rassel an’ down. Much 
obliged. Name o’ Jim Claypole from Dungar River.” 
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He canted sideways until his left foot was on the ground, 
then hopped away sideways on that foot, hauling his right leg 
after him across the horse’s back until it came clear and his 
right foot dropped to the ground. 

“IT never saw it done that way before,” said Charlie. 

“Nor me neither,” said old Mr. Claypole. “I think up 
ways as I come to the need of ’em, both for getting off and 
_ getting on.” 

Now he looked to be two-thirds legs; and his body ap- 
peared to be shorter than it was because of a pack he carried 
high on his shoulders. He was well over six feet tall and 
looked all of seven feet owing to the peculiar way he was hung 
together, despite the fact that he walked with his knees jacked 
up like an angler wading upstream against swift water. His 
face suggested benevolence in that setting of white whiskers; 
and when he removed his hat the suggestion was strengthened 
by an expanse of polished scalp. 

Nothing more was said until the white horse had been 
watered, stabled and fed, Mr. Claypole had washed his head 
and hands and Charlie had dished the dinner of fried eggs and 
fried potatoes. 

“I been cruising round for word of Musicker Joe,” said 
the old man. “’Taint easy to locate that there cumberer of 
the earth.” 

“He was here five or six weeks ago,” replied Charlie. “Ah, 
now I have it! I knew I’d heard of you, Mr. Claypole. Mu- 
sicker Joe spoke of you, last time he was here.” 

“What did he say about me?” asked the other. 

“He said that you shot his dog, mistaking it for a wolf.” 

“Aye, it’s the truth. But he never believed it was a mis- 
take. Not him. And when was that, d’ye reckon? That was 
all of forty years ago; and the crack-brained loony has held it 
agin me ever since. Vindickytive! And now he ’tices my dog 
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away from a good home and a loving master to run the woods 
like a wild beast; and just to humour a forty-year-old spite.” 

“That’s a long time,” said Charlie Binyon. 

“Not to an old heathen like Musicker Joe,” said Claypole. 

“Was it a white dog?” asked Charlie. 

“White as my whiskers; and the best dog I ever see,” re- 
plied the other. ““A proper masterpiece of a dog. Good on cattle 
and able for any two dogs in a fight. I got him from a long 
ways away, when he was a pup no bigger’n that there teapot. 
There aint another dog like him, only some half-breed pups 
of hisn, within two hundred miles of Dungar River. Me and 
him was like brothers for nine years; and then that rotten 
witted, vindickytive loony put a spell on him, what with yowl- 
ing and hammering his frying-pan, and ’ticed him away.” 

“But do you believe that?” asked Charlie. “Do you credit 
poor Musicker Joe with the power to put a spell on dogs, or 
any animals, with that confounded banging and howling of 
his, ike the Pied Piper or that other piper I’ve read of some- 
where who used to charm wolves?” 

“Ye can name it banging and howling,” returned the old 
man, “but there’s a wicked wildness into it, deny it if ye can, 
like the shine and glimmer in his yeller eyes.” 

“When did you first miss your dog?” asked Charlie. 

“Back along in June,” said Claypole, consideringly. “He 
was at my place, Joe was, for the first time in five or six years. 
He don’t often come onto the Dungar. He made friends with 
Bill, that’s my dog, and banged his pan and sung The Busting 
of the Jam clear through from end to end more than once. He 
eat plenty, smoked three pipes of my baccy and talked crazy, 
like always. He talked a rigmarole about wolves and about 
me shooting his dog for a wolf forty year back; but there didn’t 
seem to be no vice in him. He wouldn’t stop the night, but 
went away soon after supper; and next morning Bill was gone 
too; and I aint set eyes on Bill since: so when I hear bits of 
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talk here and there about Musicker Joe telling of how he’s got 
a white wolf, I starts out cruising round for that dang dog- 
thief.”’ 

“Did Joe tell you that he had a white wolf following him 
around ?”’ 

“I don’t mind that. He was talking about wolves, but I 
didn’t give much heed to his crazy rigmarole.” 

“TI don’t think it’s a dog,” said Charlie Binyon. “I heard 
him howl. It was wilder than any howling I ever heard from 
a dog.” 

He told old Claypole all about his last experience of 
Musicker Joe and his glimpse of the big white animal. 

“In my opinion, Joe’s friend is a wolf.” he concluded. 

“Wolf be danged!” cried old Claypole. “Then where’s my 
dog Bill got to? And didn’t the wolves all go north of the 
St. Lawrence before I was born? And who ever heared tell of 
a white wolf anyhow?” 

“The arctic wolf is white, I believe,” said Charlie. “And 
there are white timber wolves. I saw one in the Toronto Zoo 
years ago, when I was a schoolboy. A splendid animal, larger 
than a large collie and larger than any of the other wolves 
there.” 

But old Jim Claypole would not admit that there was 
even the slightest possibility that the animal with Musicker 
Joe could be any other than his dog Bill. He eyed his host as 
if he suspected that honest young man of being in cahoots with 
Musicker Joe; and within half an hour of finishing his dinner 
he shouldered his pack, forked the white horse and rode away, 
his venerable whiskers bristling with suspicion and determina- 
tion; and Charlie Binyon did not see him again, nor see nor 
hear anything more of Musicker Joe, until June of next year. 


Charlie Binyon was using a brush harrow, which was 
nothing but two young golden birches chained together at the 
butts, covering his last sowing of oats and clover,when his dog 
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Rover came to him from the nearest edge of woods and cringed 
against his legs. Charlie brought his horses to a standstill, 
wiped sweat from his eyes and took a slow survey of the sur- 
rounding edges of woodland, near and far. He saw nothing 
unusual. 

“So that’s it,” he said to Rover. “Don’t apologize. You 
are scared of wolves and I’m scared of—well, fire, for one 
thing, and hornets. But try to get a grip on yourself.” 

He looked up at the sun. 

“Just about noon,” he said. “We'll find Musicker Joe 
waiting for us in the kitchen.” 

He unhitched from the home-grown harrows, lifted the 
spread-chain and strode homeward behind the horses, with 
Rover sticking to him like a plaster. 

Sure enough, there in the kitchen was the wandering min- 
strel, looking less skinny, less withered and a shade less loony 
than Charlie had ever known him to look before. 

“I see you've got your wolf with you still,” said the 
farmer, indicating Rover with a jerk of a thumb. 

That good dog, with hoisted hackles and lowered brush, 
retired to the farthest corner of the room. 

“Sure,” replied Joe. “Him and me like two twins.” 

“You look as if you had wintered pretty well,’ said 
Charlie. 

“Sure did,” returned Joe, smacking his lips and grinning. 
“They don’t let poor old Musicker Joe carry no shootery 
weapon, him being cracked in the brain: but now he don’t 
need no gun.” 

“What do you mean by that, Joe?” asked Charlie. “That 
you don’t need a gun now?” 

“Got a wolf now,” replied Joe. 

“He kills game for you, is that it? Deer, for instance?” 

“Sure. Plenty.” 
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‘Keep it to yourself, or the game wardens will get wind 
of it and go gunning for your wolf. I’m not sure that it’s not 
my duty to inform on you. I observe the game laws myself. 
But you’re my friend, Joe; and a wolf has his rights, in my 
opinion, even if they’re not within the law. Does he kill often, 
just for the fun of it, or only when he’s hungry? 

Musicker Joe flickered his gem-like eyes at Charlie and 
all around the room. 

“Hungry,” he replied, nodding his head vigorously. 
“Maybe one, maybe seven.” 

“Do you mean deer, that he’s killed one or seven deer 
during the winter?” asked Charlie. “And which, one or 
seven?” 

“Maybe ten,” said Joe. 

“Said like a fool!’ exclaimed the farmer. “One, seven, 
ten. Can’t you count? But I sometimes suspect that you’re 
not such a fool as people consider you. But you talk too much, 
Joe. I tell you so for your own good and the good of your 
wolf. Id pipe down on that subject, if I were you, or you'll 
find yourself without a pet wolf.” 

“Nobody never shoot my wolf,” said Joe. “Him too 
smart.” 

They were at table, Charlie facing the open door and Joe 
with his back to it, when Charlie saw old Jim Claypole of 
Dungar River ride up on his old white horse. He stared and 
Joe went on eating fried eggs. Claypole dismounted in a 
manner all his own and advanced upon the open door with 
the leg action of a man wading upstream against swift water. 
The horse wandered off to what remained of a haystack and 
the old man stepped into the kitchen. Then Musicker Joe 
turned his head, at which old Claypole straightened his knees 
as if he had received a prod with a pitchfork. 

“Hah, there ye be, ye thieving dog-thief!” exploded the 
intruder. 
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“Howdo Jim,” said Musicker Joe. “Long time no see 
Lim. */ 

‘““Where’s my dog?” cried Claypole. “What ye done with 
my dog Bill?” 

“Steady on, please, Mr. Claypole,” begged Charlie. “Sit 
down. Ill fry more ham and eggs. Help yourself to a cup 
of tea. Joe has a wolf tagging ’round with him. Not a dog. 
You can take my word for it. Look at Rover there. Would 
he cringe in a corner from any dog? Not he. But a wolf’s 
another matter.” 

‘“He’d sure cringe in a corner if my dog Bill was ’round,” 
sneered the old man. “Better dogs nor him cringed from Bill.” 

“Is that so?” retorted Charlie, gone red about the ears. 
“Who says so? If you were half your age I’d—Hell! Forget 
it. Sit down, please.” 

He set to work slicing ham into the pan and Musicker 
Joe went on eating, while Jim Claypole continued to stand 
and glare. 

“For a forty-year-old grudge ye ’ticed my dog away,” 
snarled the old man. 

“Wolf,” said Joe. 

“Wolf be danged!” cried the other. | 

“You shoot my dog anyhow,” said Joe. 

“When I was a lad of forty!” cried the old man, bitterly. 
“And now I be eighty!” 

“That’s a long time ago,” said Charlie Binyon, placing 
the pan on the hot stove. “But even so, shooting a man’s 
dog—” 

“Hark, a rifle-shot!’ exclaimed Claypole. “And another!” 

Musicker Joe was out of his chair and through the door 
quick as thought. ‘The old man followed him, stepping high, 
and Charlie raced after the two. They raced in the direction 
from which the reports had sounded. A man appeared at the 
edge of the woods, flourished a rifle towards them and turned 
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back into the woods. And there, among the spruces, they 
came up to him. He was a game warden named Granger 
from the Southwest Miramichi watershed. He was standing 
and looking down at a large white animal on the ground. 

“Got him,” he said. ‘Nailed him both shots.” 

“Ye killed my wolf,’ whispered Musicker Joe. 

“He’s a wolf all right,” said the warden. “And a big 
one.” 

“He’s my dog, dang yer murdering soul!” cried old Jim 
Claypole. “My dog Bill.” 

“Dog nothing,” jeered the warden. “A white timber 
wolf. I’ve seen quite a few like him in Quebec.” 

“T bought him when he was a pup no bigger’n a teapot,” 
said the old man, in a cracked voice. 

“Where'd ye buy him?” asked Granger. 

“North of here, from a Frenchman from Quebec,” mum- 
bled Jim Claypole. 

“Sure,” said Granger, with a know-it-all air. “He sold 
you a wolf.” 

Then Musicker Joe jumped for him; and as he fended 
that poor galoot off with the butt of his rifle, old Claypole 
jumped for him. He was forced to give each of them a taste 
of the rifle-butt before they quieted down. 


Musicker Joe never did much travelling after that. He 
went back to Dungar River with Jim Claypole and settled 
down to living in a decent house, Jim’s house. Charlie Binyon 
crossed the height-of-land and paid them a visit once. He 
found their housekeeping terrible; and they were still talking 
about the game warden who murdered Jim’s dog Bill and Joe’s 
white wolf. 


CAESAR’S HEIR 
By L. E. Law 


HE fascists attack parliamentary government on two 

grounds—inefficiency and lack of public spirit. In the 
country where fascism first appeared, both charges were pro- 
bably justified. But what took Mussolini to power was not 
simply a protest against the failure of parliament as such. 
There were, indeed, many factors involved, but probably the 
most important was the fear of socialism, against which par- 
liament was regarded as an insufficient guarantee. It is at 
least true that the fascist movement had little strength until, 
after the scare of 1920, the rich and middle classes rallied 
round Mussolini and pushed him forward as their champion 
against what they conceived to be a Bolshevist peril. “The 
just and magnificent defensive reaction of the bourgeoisie’ is 
how the old nationalist Corradini described this. Mussolini, it 
is true, had long fulminated against the sordidness of the bour- 
geois spirit and it is possible that he was out of sympathy with 
his allies. But “there is a tide in the affairs of men” and Mus- 
solini took the current when it served. 

The movement to Caesarism in ancient Rome invites com- 
parison. The position there was briefly this. The empire 
which the Romans had been winning was making new demands 
which the old system of government could not adequately meet. 
Changes were inevitable. But the control of the republic had 
for a long while been largely in the hands of a die-hard nobility 
and, however urgent the changes, this privileged class was pre- 
pared to resist them. In due course its control was challenged, 
on precisely the same grounds as the fascists challenge parlia- 
mentary government: it was inefficient and it lacked public 
spirit. But the force of the opposition did not come from dis- 
interested reformers, though these were prominent at the 
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outset. It came from the popular assembly, a body which 
came to exert its powers with increasing vigour; and here a 
decisive part was played by the new business interests which 
were growing up as the empire grew. To this extent (though 
other interests were also involved) it was the movement of a 
new moneyed class attacking an old and failing aristocracy— 
the same battle as the middle classes were to fight over again, 
after they had appeared on the first page of modern history. 
The struggle is now being fought on the other wing: it is a 
defensive action, as Corradini said, against the masses attack- 
ing on the left. In Rome, as a result of the breach, there were 
now two organs of government—popular assembly and aristo- 
cratic senate—both claiming to administer the state, foreign 
policy and military affairs included. The armies, largely re- 
cruited from the bread-lne, got completely out of hand, and 
politics had soon become the plaything of military adventurers. 

Out of this chaos Julius Caesar emerged victorious. But 
Caesar’s Caesarism failed to last. The work of reconstruction 
required immense tact. Caesar had none, and in less than a 
year his enemies had murdered him. ‘That his methods were 
too drastic Caesar himself was possibly aware. But that would 
not have stopped him. “Not for nothing have I chosen for my 
motto in life: “Live dangerously’, and I say to you, like the old 
warrior: ‘If I advance, follow me; if I retreat, kill me; if I die, 
avenge me!’”” The words are Mussolini’s, but the thought is 
more properly Caesar’s. Yet if Caesar was the wrong man 
for the situation, he made quite sure that his successor should 
be the right one. It was, indeed, with a touch of genius that 
he named as his heir, not his friend Mark Antony, a man more 
after his own heart, who was, in fact, expecting the inheritance, 
but his great-nephew Octavian, a youth of little experience, 
but sly as a fox. 

Octavian was left at Caesar’s death in a difficult position. 
The government was again in the hands of the republicans and. 
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if necessary, they would fight; on the other side, Antony was 
out for himself. In the details of his bid for power Octavian 
struck many notes that are familiar. Like his modern coun- 
terparts he began by raising a private army. He then sought 
to undermine Antony by means of propaganda: “he sent cer- 
tain persons,” an ancient writer states, “in the guise of traders 
into Antony’s camp to mingle with the soldiers, to work upon 
the boldest of them, and secretly distribute handbills among 
the rank and file.” By this means he managed to seduce two 
Legions from their loyalty to his rival. He also played up to 
the republican government. The Grand Old Man Cicero at 
first had his suspicions, but his own wishful thinking at length 
got the better of him and he waxed enthusiastic for “the divine 
youth”. He spoke warmly of his initiative in raising a private 
army to keep Antony in check; to this end, said the orator, 
Octavian “lavished his patrimony—no, he did not lavish it, he 
invested it in the salvation of the state”. Octavian must have 
smiled at this. He must have smiled, too, when the govern- 
ment legalized his position by giving him military rank. Not 
that they trusted him, for all Cicero’s eloquence. But if they 
thought to push him aside after they had made use of him, 
they were soon to be disillusioned. With Octavian’s help the 
government forces beat Antony in the field, and straightway 
orders were issued transferring Octavian’s own troops to an- 
other government commander. But the boot was on the other 
foot. Octavian was where he wanted to be, in a position to 
bargain with Antony on at least equal terms, and the two of 
them (in conjunction with a third partner who remained a 
cipher) now proceeded to set up a joint dictatorship. The 
republican troops were smashed at Philippi; but not before 
the dictators had marched on Rome and had had three hundred 
of their aristocratic opponents murdered; they also did to death 
a great number of wealthy people, because this was the sim- 
plest way of getting their money. In all they killed between 
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two and three thousand citizens. Yet various distinctions, we 
are told, were voted to them “as to benefactors and saviours of 
the state”. ‘For these men,” as an ancient writer puts it, “not 
only would not allow themselves to be blamed because they 
were murdering people, but, what is more, wished to be praised 
because the number of their victims was not greater.” 

Octavian and Antony were now left face to face. The 
world knows the sequel. Antony went East, fell in love with 
Cleopatra and married her. The queen of Egypt may or may 
not have loved Antony; at any rate she appears to have re- 
garded him chiefly as a means to her own imperial ambitions. 
Antony had indeed played straight into his rival’s hands, be- 
cause Octavian could now justly claim to stand for Rome 
against a foreign menace. He was not slow to profit from this 
piece of luck. After a campaign of vitriolic propaganda from 
which the character of Cleopatra has never since recovered, 
Octavian obtained an official declaration of hostilities, and he 
met and defeated his rival, not as the leader of one side in a 
civil war, but as an arch-patriot, a saviour of the country, the 
champion of Roman civilization against the threat of Oriental 
barbarism. 

Thus in the final stage Octavian was able to identify him- 
self with national feeling, and to turn it to his own account. 
For several reasons Octavian’s whole subsequent policy had, 
as we shall see, a strong nationalist bias. The point bears 
notice because in various ways nationalism has been conspicu- 
ous in all fascist movements to-day. One need scarcely men- 
tion how Hitler was able to exploit the national feeling of 
humiliation in post-war Germany. Sir Oswald Mosley, for his 
part, assures us that he had “lifted aloft the British flag”; and 
at a demonstration held last July he insisted that “in four and 
a half years we have created a national movement of British 
people which is making Britain for the British”. In Italy the 
nation has become almost a fetish. “We have created our 
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myth,” says Mussolini. ‘The myth is a faith, it is a passion. 
It is not necessary that it shall be a reality. It is a reality by 
the fact that it is a good, a hope, a faith, that it is courage. 
Our myth is the Nation, our myth is the greatness of the Na- 
tion!’ But whereas in most countries national sentiment is a 
thing of long standing, in Italy is is of comparatively recent 
growth, and much of it is due to Mussolini himself. ‘The task 
of Fascism, which it is now carrying out most completely,” 
says Luigi Villari, “was, indeed, the creation of a national 
feeling applicable to and accepted without question by all 
Italians.” The war, it is true, had done something towards 
this, but when Mussolini came to power Italy was still a land 
of divisions. It had been united under one government for 
only sixty years; parts of it had long been under foreign rule. 
It was, moreover, a country of small towns and villages where 
local feeling was intense; north and south were divided; there 
were nearly a dozen different political parties, none of which 
got a majority; above all, class feeling ran high. But, in the 
eyes of the early Nationalist party, the need for a common 
outlook and common action was made especially urgent in 
Italy. Italy was poor, and because they appeared late as an 
independent nation, the Italians had been left at the start in 
the race for empires. Italy, as they put it, was a proletarian 
in a world of capitalist countries. The proletarian nation must 
revolt. ‘To this end the right to revolt must be denied to the 
proletarian worker, and divisions of every sort broken down to 
make the nation solid. Mussolini has taken over all these ideas. 
The cult of the nation is his surest support. 

With Augustus (as Octavian was later called) things 
were different. ‘The patriotism to which he could appeal 
against Cleopatra had its roots in the past. It had not to be 
created. Furthermore, there was no call for a spirit of ag- 
gression. The Romans were not a proletarian people: in those 
days Italy sat bloated in the middle of her own Mediterranean, 
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But with that the difference begins to end. The Roman city- 
state had its ancient traditions, but this did not mean that they 
were shared by the peoples of all Italy. Here, in fact, history 
has curiously repeated itself. The Italian people had then 
only lately been united, by the grant of Roman citizenship, 
into one political system. It is a strange coincidence that this 
had happened only sixty years or so before Augustus took 
control, about the same length of time as elapsed between the 
unification of Italy in 1860 and Mussolini’s march on Rome. 
But it has been pointed out more than once that it is one thing 
to make Italy a political unity, and another thing to make 
Italians; and the process of welding took time. It was there- 
fore part of Augustus’ policy to encourage a national outlook, 
to create a new Roman people—a new Italy conscious of its 
imperial place and functions, and able to maintain a predom- 
inant position in the empire. Certain other factors—antipa- 
thy to the Orient, the penetration of society by foreign immi- 
grants, slaves and freedmen, and the need to heal the divisions 
of the civil wars—served to strengthen him in his purpose. 

There are three stages in a dictator’s progress: the pre- 
parations, the seizure of power, and the consolidation of the 
position won. With the death of Antony Augustus completed 
the second stage. His power was absolute. But his difficulties 
were not yet ended. It was just here that the cavalier Caesar 
had failed. He had neither wiped out the opposition that 
remained nor won it over. With a fine gesture he had par- 
doned his enemies, he had dispensed with a bodyguard. Yet 
in that defiant way of his he had gone on to ride roughshod 
over the tradition, prejudice, privilege—all the things about 
which men feel strongly—and the result was disaster. The 
lesson was not lost on Augustus. He had to choose either to 
be ruthless or to go out of his way in conciliation. He chose to 
compromise and conciliate. He chose this not because he had 
grown tired of methods which were brutal and disgusting, as 
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some have thought (“I will not call exhausted cruelty by the 
name of clemency,” wrote Seneca in indignation), but because 
it offered some clear practical advantages. It was less risky, 
for one thing. Moreover, the aristocracy, who were the back- 
bone of the opposition, would be useful. Faced with the task 
of reorganizing the whole imperial government, Augustus 
would have been less than wise to cut himself off from a body 
of men who, whatever their shortcomings, alone possessed the 
traditions of a governing class. It required infinite tact. 
Augustus had it. In what has been called the most grandiose 
compromise of history, Augustus formally restored control to 
the old republican institutions, and thereafter refrained from 
taking any step which should prevent him calling the state a 
republic and himself the first citizen. At the same time he 
kept in his own hands the essentials of power. 

Mussolini likewise found compromise expedient. It is 
true that in parliament he used strong words. At his first 
meeting as prime minister he declared: “I make this appear- 
ance as a purely formal act of courtesy... I decided against 
pushing my victory too far. I could have exploited it to the 
end. I could have made of this hall, dark and grey, a bivouac 
for my squads.” But the “purely formal act of courtesy” was 
itself a concession to public opinion. Parliament, the Duce 
has said, is a plaything, but may be also a plaything that the 
people like to have. Moreover, like Augustus’ nobility, it 
might prove useful; there was need of ‘technical’ criticism, and 
the Council of Corporations did not yet exist. With regard 
to the king Mussolini had no choice. Pronounced anti-mon- 
archist though he was, he was forced to make peace with the 
king as a concession to the army. ‘Theoretically Mussolini 
depends on the crown for his appointment as prime minister 
and in consequence, as President of the Grand Council of 
Fascism. In this respect he again resembles Augustus. 
Legally, Augustus depended for his powers on a grant made 
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by senate and people, and in his case the grant was made for 
limited periods and had to be renewed. But in practice his 
position was as unassailable as Mussolini’s actually is. 

It is sometimes said that Augustus’ rule was, at bottom, a 
military tyranny. It is true that but for his army he would 
never have reached his position as head of the state. It is also 
true that there was still opposition. The memories of the civil 
wars took time to fade; the republican spirit was not dead; 
for all his efforts the aristocracy was not completely reconciled; 
there were murmurings and on occasion conspiracies. To all 
this the army was the final answer. But it would be a mistake 
to imagine that any counter-revolutionary movement would 
have been popular. There is evidence in plenty that the whole 
people was war-weary. Many times in the recent struggles 
the legionaries themselves had intervened between the disput- 
ants. Disorder and civil war had lasted on and off for a hun- 
dred years; the rule of Augustus meant peace and stability. 
Virgil’s poems, it is true, present the official viewpoint; but 
when Virgil looked forward to a new era and heralded another 
golden age he was without any doubt sincere himself and he as 
certainly represented feeling that was widespread. 'The men- 
tion of Virgil raises another point. From the day when he 
managed to seduce two legions from Antony, Augustus had 
recognized the virtues of propaganda. Now that all the organs 
of publicity were in his hands he was quick to turn them to 
account. Literature, art and religion all conspired to his glory; 
by every means—through poets, sculptors and architects, cults, 
rites and celebrations—Augustus pushed forward the work of 
spell-binding, and sought to base his regimen more firmly upon 
the people’s will. 

As in Mussolini’s Italy, it was realized that the continuity 
of the régime must depend ultimately upon “‘the physical and 
moral education of youth”, in other words, the creation of a 
healthy body and a fascist mind. Augustus’ scheme was 
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largely a revival of ancient custom. In the city of Rome itself 
boys up to fifteen years of age, drawn from the upper and 
middle classes, were trained in some ways like the Italian Ba- 
lila, and from time to time they gave displays in the form of 
elaborate military rides. At about the age of fifteen they were 
enrolled in the Roman Youth. In their first two years here 
they belonged to a special class of recruits, and, like the modern 
Avanguardisti, did some hard work in athletics, horsemanship 
and military training. They held an annual festival of their 
own, sometimes called the martial games, and gave other dis- 
plays at intervals. But after the age of seventeen, unless they 
went into the army, they seem to have had few duties except 
to parade on horseback for an annual inspection. Augustus 
himself carried out this review; members of the imperial fam- 
ily, moreover, were usually designated as leaders of the move- 
ment. Throughout Italy and in the empire the scheme was 
open not only to the higher classes, as in Rome, but to all free- 
born youths; in some places plans were made to include girls 
as well. In these ways the younger generation (especially 
those heading for higher posts in the army and government 
services) were given an early discipline; military service was 
encouraged for imperial defence; the ruling family impressed 
itself on the youthful mind; and the Italian people were fur- 
ther unified by a reminder of their common interests and 
functions. 

The whole scheme seems mild when compared with the 
aggressive system of to-day. When he enters the Balilla the 
eight-year-old boy receives a manual. In this is set forth the 
Fascist oath which he will take when he gets older: “In the 
name of God and of Italy, I swear to execute the orders of the 
Duce and to serve with all my powers, and, if necessary, with 
my blood, the cause of the Fascist Revolution.” ‘The Fascist 
who swears,” he is told, “no longer belongs to himself but to 
the Duce and to the cause of the Revolution.” Fascism, he 
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will learn, “believes neither in the possibility nor the utility of 
perpetual peace.” “I do not believe in perpetual peace,” says 
Mussolini; “not only that, I consider it depresses and negatives 
the fundamental virtues of man, which only in the bloody effort 
reveal themselves in the full light of the sun.” 

In Augustus’ day there are signs that the rising spirit had 
flagged even before his death. It is pertinent to ask whether 
Mussolini’s efforts will prove more lasting. They are at any rate 
more thorough. But the whole nation is by no means yet indoc- 
trinated, and until that is done the question still remains open. 


LONELINESS 
By Doris HEpGEs 

If drunkenness would do it 

I would sell my soul to Bacchus for a song. 

If by some madness I could make you see 

I would enclose myself within a maniac’s cage. 

Why should I care, why should my heart contract 

That you can gaze at me with empty eyes 

And calm acceptance when I nod at you 

And say, “of course, my dear”? ‘You are content 

To look no farther. Who am I to dare 

And dare again to hope that there are eyes 

Covered as mine are, somewhere to rejoice 

In meeting with my own, lips that are stern 

When mine are, arms that will take 

The burden of aloneness from my back 

And shoulder it in yoke: no fairer bond 

Than this could ever be, that we might know 

Together when to pull, when to let laughter come, 

When to be grave. If I were satvr full of wine 

Or madman caught within a lucid moment, you 

With pity in your eyes, perhaps, would never see 
_ How sober was the sot, how sane the fool. 


NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND 
By G. R. Lomer 


N a little side street in a large city I once chanced upon an 
ancient sign which led me to a door that would otherwise 
have passed unnoticed. A weather-stained board, swinging on 
high with every gust of the fickle wind that blows in cities, 
bore in letters of an antique yellow the legend: Never T'oo 
Late To Mend. | 

My curiosity was aroused. Wherefore this flaunting of 
a proverb, and why this Pharisaical publicity, I wondered. 
What manner of man can he be who thus mutely seeks to 
mould the morals of the passer-by with this large and optim- 
istic motto? Could this be the inconspicuous chapel of some 
new sect? I had heard of schisms and heresies enough, but 
neither among the most mystical nor among the motley ranks 
of the most erratic had I come upon aught like this, and vainly 
I racked my brain for even a faint reminiscence of anything 
akin to ““Menders” or ‘Never too lates”, true though it be that 
either might find scriptural warranty enough. 

This was not a thing to be lightly passed by. It made a 
certain challenge to the idle mind. With childlike surrender 
to the lure of the curious, I drew nearer and finally found 
myself standing under the old yellow text and in front of a 
small door with a cracked pane of glass neatly mended. A 
small shop-window, dingy with the dust of contrary winds, 
displayed to the passer-by an unexpected and incongruous 
medley. It was no rare sect blossoming unseen in the by-ways 
of the overgrown city that I had come upon: I was standing, 
rather, at the gate of a hospice and a house of refuge. This 
was one of those kindly places of retirement for those to whom 
the world shows but unkindly or to whom the wind is no longer 
tempered. We damaged human beings have our Hotel Diew 
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and our hospitals where we patch up our cracked and shattered 
frames. Here was a hospice of another kind where china that 
has grown old in service can have its infirmities by kindly treat- 
ment made good for another season. Who are we that we 
should grudge the few feet of earth which some kindly soul 
here devotes to the mending of cracked china? 

In this world of ours there is, after all, much more than 
marrying and giving in marriage and barter in the market- 
place and the sorrowful laying of sods. Much of our life, look 
it fair in the face, consists of breaking and of mending. ‘The 
wantonness with which we break is equalled only by our saving 
desire to patch and mend. Children’s lives in the factory. repu- 
tations and friendships anywhere, laws of heaven and earth 
by day or night—like vandals we smash them all; and then, 
rueful amid the débris, we come to our senses and dimly per- 
ceive the ideal once more. But these delicate hand-made and 
soul-made objects are not things to be had by the dozen. How 
long does it take us to learn that money cannot replace every- 
thing: this simplest of axioms of ethics and finance we so 
slowly, if ever, incorporate into our lives. Rueful and repent- 
ant, we feel that perforce we must mend, and mending be- 
comes the great aftermath of all too energetic, too ill-consid- 
ered deeds. We stitch in time and say that we save nine; but 
why is our foresight so hooded that in our imagery we see no 
farther than the needle? Is stitching the only mending that 
our hands can find for us to do? Yea, even desirable as may 
be stitches in Teufelsdrockh’s Clothes-Philosophy, is there not 
with satanic ingenuity given us at times to break outright 
rather than merely to tear and rip? And then do we not, with 
clumsy fingers and with softened heart, toil, bathed in remorse, 
at a labour as hard and as futile as that of Sisyphus? For to 
undo what is done is infinitely harder than to create anew. That 
is still the enigma of the Garden of Eden. Perhaps that is 
why Pope said, “To err is human: to forgive, divine.” 
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All this time I had been standing, immovable and medi- 
tative, before the little shop with its sign rhythmically swing- 
ing back and forth over my head. The centre of the window, 
I now realized, was occupied by a large doll who regarded all 
passers-by with the persistent acuity of the imanimate. And 
this was disconcerting when one lingered upon the cemented 
and contradictory smile with which she greeted all, as if indeed 
she aped the manners and dared the death of the “Last 
Duchess’. Such bred-in-the-sawdust optimism seemed out of 
place, even in obvious convalescence. A little faded fan, 
painted in delicate colours, very old and very French, with 
cracked ivory handle, lay at one side in incongruous proximity 
to a porcelain Buddha with an ill-disguised flaw in his consti- 
tution. The rest of the space was filled with tea cups and 
saucers, plates and vases, and the ingenious tableware of a 
passing generation recovering from every species of compound 
fracture known to the kitchen or the pantry. 

Inside, for the handle turned ere I realized it, I found the 
superintendent and surgeon, with a pot of cement, a drill, and 
a box of rivets, the only paraphernalia of this reassuing oper- 
ating room. We chatted for some time on the intricacies 
of his art and on life in general; and no surgeon known from 
sea to sea ever took more pride in a delicate and successful 
operation than did this genial practitioner in the unrecorded 
triumphs of his skill. When the time came to turn my back 
upon this quiet abode of reconstruction, the impress of its 
wholehearted proprietor lay warm in my kind. I could not 
but feel that there was something of the missionary here, and 
I found myself wondering whether after all this old china- 
mender was not in his way one of the soundest of philosophers. 
For do not the world’s true philosophers come from the man- 
ger and the market-place, as the pearl of great price comes 
from the obscure oyster? Money and wisdom are not of the 
same worlds. What philosopher is a millionaire, what million- 
aire a philosopher—a lover of Sophia? 
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Ere I knew it, I found myself, with the myopic temerity 
of a man in whom there vaguely stirs the vestige of a thought, 
categorically dividing, like an old familiar friend of mine, the 
world of men into two races. In the world of china, I per- 
ceived all men were either ‘““Never-Menders” or ‘““Never-too- 
late-to-Menders”. Then, with a kind of slow surprise, I 
realized that even in so small a thing as a tea-cup can be con- 
tained the essence of a man’s philosophy. And why not, since 
a tear-bottle is a vial generous enough to stopper up the 
tragedy of a whole lifetime. 

There are two attitudes which ‘women in general’—if, in 
these days, one dare to use so perilous a nomenclature—as- 
sume with regard to chipped china, the cracked cup, the pot 
untimely bereft of its handle. There is the sterner and inclined 
to be extravagant sister—I rather fancy her name is Martha— 
who consigns the disabled china to the speedy dissolution of 
the ash-heap. Her sorites is: Broken, therefore useless, there- 
fore to be destroyed—a logic as swift and as deadly as the 
lightning, short, stern, and uncompromising, forsooth, and 
hardly to be understood by one who has played truant from 
Nature’s school. The steps in this feminine reasoning may not 
actually be so simple, but the process ends ever with damna- 
tion. Osiris and Thoth never rendered speedier doom in the 
Egyptian Hall of Judgment, nor ever were the goats divided 
from the sheep in medieval triptych and effectually banished 
from the not over-alluring happiness of the blessed with more 
rigour than that with which this scorner of ceramic frailty 
keeps her household in the order of perfection. Never was 
offending eye more ruthlessly plucked out. 

There are some persons who frankly enjoy the kindly 
fruits of the earth and who weep when these are denied. But 
there are others who maintain a Spartan attitude towards 
these occasional contingencies that distress the weaker mortals 
whose sensibilities lie nearer the surface. These Spartans are 
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of that stern stuff which would rather see sons dead on the 
battlefield than preserved to them with a suspected flaw in the 
character. This same uncompromising heroism they are likely 
to exhibit in the ordinary incidents of life. They can, without 
a quiver or a pause in that polite sort of speech consecrated to 
the tea-hour, hear valued china fall in unexpected and jarring 
ruin behind the pantry door. What’s done is done seems to 
be the chief tenet of their creed. Janus is no god in their 
theogony, for they never look backward. No, they have learned 
with less disastrous results the bitter lesson of Lot’s wife, or 
else they know it instinctively. The energy that others would 
spend in futile regret, clinging Orpheus-like to the ghost of 
the past, they spend in replacing. Whether their inability in 
retrospection, which is one of their most cherished character- 
istics, is to be regarded as heroic, stoic, or merely apathetic, 
depends upon one’s taste in philosophy. For my part, I have 
always regarded these creatures of prompt and ready substi- 
tution with a deep-seated distrust. A pot or a person: to them 
it is all one. The faithful servant upon whom has fallen the 
misfortune of illness, the worn-out horse, and the broken tea- 
cup are, in their eyes, but fit for the world’s ash-heap. To this 
thin-lipped and hard-eyed race of men and women efficiency is 
the prime law, and their glittering eyes do not pierce this new 
and subtle disguise that in these later days selfishness has 
assumed. 

But there is fortunately in the world a less stern judge. 
Mercy is the sister of Justice. The household has within it 
Mary as well as Martha. There is, even in these days of apart- 
ment dwellers and frequent moving, the gentle housewife who 
cares tenderly for these china servants of hers who have suf- 
fered in her service from the rough usage of the world. The 
survival of the fittest in the ceramic universe is unfortunately 
based upon a relativity as heedless as Mohr’s scale of hardness. 
It is well, therefore, that the heart of the mistress should be 
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soft. Hven that heartless thing, the State, is supposed to care 
for its veterans and to protect its weak; and some of us still 
remember having learned in our youth that charity began at 
home. 

There is, then, this other race of women and of men, too, 
for which the Lord be thanked. They are a kindlier tribe. 
Their watchword is that blazoned on the swinging sign-board 
that brought me to a standstill before the door of the ceramic 
surgeon. These gentle souls are the vessels in which is kept 
the rich milk of human kindliness. When they are out of doors, 
they mark the fall of a sparrow; and indoors with equal con- 
cern they are troubled by the untimely dropping of a tea-cup. 
These are the people who become your friends and who remain 
so for ever and a day. The Never-Menders may make good 
hosts and hostesses and your days among them will probably 
be pleasant with the deft smoothness of efficient service; but 
wherein do the goods that they provide differ from those of a 
well-conducted hostelry? 

Your Never-too-late-to-menders, on the other hand, are 
they who really make you feel at home. Their fireside is always 
warm and their tea-pot ever a-brewing; their guest is ever 
welcome and loath to depart, for here is a spirit in the air that 
is not of the caravansery. 

Look, not too curiously but with a large-hearted sym- 
pathy, at the cup you hold in your hand, a minute and sundry 
seconds after you have sat down before the cheery logs: can 
you not discern a chip in the smooth regularity of the oft- 
kissed edge? Do you not, as the draught dwindles, dimly 
perceive faint tea-coloured cracks, a delicate net-work of amber 
veins, running hither and yon in the sides of the cup? At these 
signs of creeping age swift fate would have overtaken the 
weak vessel in that other spick-and-span household from which 
you have just escaped with thankfulness: tea there always 
seemed to have a faint aroma of trade-mark, and one almost 
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expected to find a chip of excelsior floating in the cup. But 
in this hospitable household frailty is cherished and weakness 
is but an added bond. The faint crack in the vessel is not 
considered as the beginning of an inevitable and widening rift, 
a kind of deferred death-warrant; but it is regarded as an 
unlooked-for opportunity and a mute appeal for loving care. 
I do not believe that there is a perfectly whole cup or tea-pot 
to be found in the household, ceramically replete with china 
children as the shoe in the tale. It is generally held by those 
who are habitually welcome at her fireside that the kindly 
mistress of this household has never in the course of her whole 
life thrown away a broken cup. A score of years ago she first 
warmed her hearth, and neither its ashes nor her heart have 
ever since grown cold. During this score of years her first 
tea-cups mellowed along with her, and they have grown in 
number as her friends have grown. Sit by her hearth and you 
will be surprised perhaps, but charmed indeed, to see her old 
friends always have their same cups, so have custom and 
friendship formed here a bond which is recognized and hon- 
oured in this home. And if you come again, you will find that 
your cup, too, awaits you and welcomes you again, and that 
you will soon grow to expect the familiar cheer, and tea will 
not be the same tea from another cup. A subtle harmony will 
somehow be lacking; there will be an unaccustomed blank like 
the absence of an old friend or a familiar face, or like the 
emptiness left by a levelled landmark. 

This kind of hostess has a particular china closet which 
she cherishes with an affection of long standing, and which has 
been known from time immemorial as “The Infirmary”. 
Herein end their days in quiet rest those good and faithful 
cups and saucers which have done their duty during: many a 
long year. If we could but understand their language and 
overhear their talk of the good old days when they were young, 
after the manner of the veterans in life’s service, what echoes 
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would we hear of narrow escapes, of perilous adventure, of 
wounds and hospitals. The reminiscence of the happy aged 
has in it something of the beauty that is eternal. And these 
tea-cups, with their beautiful lines, their delicate patterns, and 
their faithful service, come as nigh as may be to being a joy 
forever, for their loveliness never passes but is transmuted into 
a symbol for our instruction. 

Without pushing the comparison too far, it is perhaps 
safe to say that you have in this opposition of china-destroying 
and china-cherishing an index to the two chief classes of people 
in the world. ‘The former take great stock in appearances; 
they worship the external; they live on the surface and they 
look at the outside of things; and thus they show a bold front 
to the world. ‘Brand-new’ is to them the cachet of the desir- 
able. There is something of the formalist in these people; 
somewhat, too, of the Pharisee. They thank God that their 
china is not cracked as other men’s is. But they are often 
empty and hard-hearted, correct but cold, social but uncharit- 
able; and they give you an indefinable impression that they 
would, on the least sign of frailty in their friends, treat them 
much as they do their cracked china. A precarious world, for 
sure, wherein we human vessels are as frail as those from which 
we drink. 

Fortunately, however, this cold inhumanity is off-set by 
the warm-hearted cherishers of broken china. They are the 
real friends who, knowing us wicked and chipped and stained, 
nevertheless for auld lang syne and for sweet charity’s sake 
do not discard us for the brand-new acquaintance, and do not 
think that our imperfections impair in the least our service or 
our usefulness. It would be a pretty legend that could tell us 
how Christ at the well preferred to drink from the old time- 
tested and cracked jar of a poor widow. Yet these things are 
not recorded in legend any more than the household charity 
which preserves, in places safe from the buffetings of the 
world, both the old cup and the old friend. 


STORMLIGHT 


By GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


Wet slate roof gleamed to clouds of slate, 
Whose edges glittered silver-sharp; 
Black peartree network, weft and warp, 
Held icy sapphires, rilled with spate 

Of diamond rain and light, and ducked 
One leathery pear long left unplucked. 
That was the east, but to the west 
Cloud-mountains, toppling crest to crest, 
Fell, and the darkness of their slips 
Plunged half the valley in eclipse. 


Then, sharp as shale or quarry-bits 
Blown through a mountain-chasm by fits, 
Volleyed the hail and raked the street, 
Where not a soul from fireside seat 

Rode on the wings of storm but me. 

I thank its spite that let me see 

Fire-lit interiors, gleams of faces 
Softened by hearth-light and affections. 
They burned on gloom like recollections 
Of childhood’s Holy Family. 


A moment poised, eternally 

I lifted up my face with them 

Who watched through ruined branch and stem 
For shinings of Jerusalem, 

And heard the music of love’s feet 
Immeasurably dear and sweet 
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Move dominant above the paces 
Of hostile Nature. 

This, O this 
Warm core of human sympathies 
Is truth, whatever falsehood is. 


I hardly know what way I sought, 

So glad was [. The venomed ice 

Shed blessings, which it meant for hate. 

I took its buffets and its vice 

Street-long as merry showers of rice, 
Flung out of heaven to celebrate 

Heart’s marriage with all-joyous thought. 


THE WORDSWORTHS 


By GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


As one in crisis, though he loves his kin, 
Will often take from strangers the sure draught 
Of vital faith, I turn from wars and graft, 

F’rom money and bankrupt creed, and all their din, 

To my Saint Wilham—strong and slow to win, 
But human, most endeared when flawed in craft, 
Making dark walls, while wit and worldling laughed, 

A mountain-temple, by radiance from within 

His mind’s magnificence. Plain-song cool and spare 
His music, till whirled up in eagle-gyre 

To burn our baseness in majestic fire. 
Not less, his dawn-sprite sister, nun-coifed, fair 


. As April cherry, or beck that trips through rare 


Odours of mountain flowers to mill and byre. 


THE LORDS OF THE LAKES AND FORESTS 
By W. S. WALLACE 


The feudal state of Fort William is at an end; its council 
chamber is silent and desolate; its banquet-hall no longer 
echoes to the auld world ditty; the lords of the lakes and 
forests have passed away. 
N these words Washington Irving in 1839 wrote the epitaph 
of the Nor’ Westers. 

The North West Company of Canada was one of the first 
examples of big business in North America. Beginning as an 
association of a few merchant adventurers in Montreal inter- 
ested in the Indian trade north-west of Lake Superior, it grew 
until it became, within a brief quarter of a century, a vast or- 
ganization, doing annually a million dollars’ worth of business, 
and the shares in which were worth many thousands of pounds. 
Its partners opened up for trade the Great North West from 
Lake Superior to the Pacific Ocean, and from the sources of 
the Mississippi to the Arctic Circle. Montreal, its financial 
headquarters, became a city filled with fur-trade magnates; 
and Fort William on Lake Superior, its wilderness headquar- 
ters, became at the height of the season, when the partners 
held their annual meetings, a thriving and throbbing outpost 
of over three thousand souls. It challenged the very existence 
of the ancient Hudson’s Bay Company, endowed by a charter 
from Charles II with exclusive rights to the very territories in 
which it operated; and at one stage it seemed likely to absorb 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and become sole heir to the vast 
empire of the Canadian West. 

Unfortunately for the Nor’ Westers, a philanthropic Scot- 
tish nobleman, the fifth Earl of Selkirk, who had a controlling 
interest in the Hudson’s Bay Company, conceived the hare- 
brained scheme of planting a colony of Scottish Highlanders 
on the Red River, right athwart the path of the North West 
Company’s trade. This precipitated a private war between 
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the rival companies, in which blood was repeatedly shed, in 
which money was poured out like water, and which ended in 
the ruin of the Nor’Westers. In 1821 the Hudson’s Bay and 
North West Companies were united; but instead of the Nor’- 
Westers absorbing the Hudson’s Bay Company, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company absorbed the Nor’ Westers. The fur-trade was 
diverted from Montreal to York Factory. The canoe-route 
from Montreal to Athabaska became deserted and forgotten. 
Fort William sank into a half-ruinous post of third-rate im- 
portance. Montreal itself lost its primacy as the entrepot of 
the fur-trade; and its fur-barons lost their fortunes. Seldom, 
in fact, has there been such a spectacular reversal of fortune. 
The rise and fall of the Nor’ Westers took place within a period 
of less than half a century. 

One would have thought that the story of such a conspicu- 
ous episode in the history of North America, involving as it 
did the fortunes of nearly half the continent. would to-day be 
well known. But such is very far from being the case. The 
truth is that the materials for the story have been lacking. 
When Lord Selkirk, at the head of a force of Swiss mercen- 
aries, captured Fort William in 1816, the Nor’ Westers burned 
the books and papers kept there; and when the firm of McTav- 
ish, McGillivrays and Company, who had been the agents of 
the North West Company in Montreal, failed in 1825, their 
records (which included, no doubt, the records of the North 
West Company) were left in the locked rooms of the abscond- 
ing resident partner of the firm, who was soon afterwards 
interned in an insane asylum in Scotland. What happened to 
them is a mystery. They were the subject of a litigation in 
1830; but the outcome of the litigation is unknown, and 
probably they were destroyed. Certainly, they do not seem to 
be in existence to-day. In these circumstances, all we have 
known of the history of the Nor’ Westers has been from stray 
sources. Sir Alexander Mackenzie, one of the most famous 
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of the Nor’ Westers, published, as a sort of introduction to his 
Voyages, a “General History of the Fur-Trade’, in which he 
relied on a somewhat treacherous memory; and his cousin, 
Roderick Mackenzie, collected a number of documents relating 
to the history of the fur-trade, which were published by the 
husband of his grand-daughter, the Hon. L. R. Masson, under 
the title of Les Bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord-Ouest. 
A few of the partners and servants of the North West Com- 
pany, such as Peter Pond, David Thompson, Daniel Willams 
Harmon, and Gabriel Franchére, published personal narra- 
tives which have found their way into print; and occasional 
documents have turned up here and there which have thrown 
light on the history of the Company. But the light thrown by 
these documents has been fitful and fragmentary. It has left 
in obscurity not only many of the details in the history of the 
Company, but also the lives and personalities of many of its 
leading members. Over a large part of the history of the North 
West Company there has hung an impenetrable fog. 
Happily, there still remains a source of information with 
regard to the Nor’Westers, which has hitherto been almost 
unexplored, in the archives of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
London. It is clear that the papers of the North West Com- 
pany were not handed over to the Hudson’s Bay Company on 
the occasion of the Union of 1821. Nevertheless, the archives 
in Hudson’s Bay House contain a good deal of material with 
regard to the Nor’Westers which can now be had nowhere 
else, and which fills in many gaps in what we already know. 
After 1821 a few domuments of first-rate importance, includ- 
ing some of the minutes of the annual meetings of the North 
West Company at Fort William, appear to have filtered into 
Hudson Bay House; and in the journals of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s servants, over three thousand of which have been 
preserved, is to be found a source of information regarding the 
Nor’ Westers of the utmost value. The Hudson’s Bay men 
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watched their rivals with lynx-like eyes; they entered in their 
journals every item of information which came their way, 
whether from personal observation or from the reports of In- 
dians; and in consequence these journals provide a marvel- 
lously complete picture of the doings of the Nor’ Westers, 
wherever at least their competitors came into conflict with 


~ them. 


We see in these journals something of the difficulties with 
which the Nor’ Westers had to contend. They spent a goodly 


part of their days travelling incredible distances in birch-bark 


canoes, shooting rapids, making portages, navigating inland 
seas. They were wrecked and drowned. They suffered hunger 
and starvation, even after they discovered the secret of making 
pemmican. When Joseph Frobisher, a pioneer of the North- 
West trade, penetrated to Churchill River, with the object of 
cutting off the fur supplies of Fort Prince of Wales, on 
Hudson Bay, “the great distress he was in for provisions’, 
reported a well-known servant of the company, named Samuel 
Hearne, “was really shocking’. “One or two of his men,” 
wrote Hearne, “died for real want, and one of them was 
shot by the Indians for eating human flesh, the corpse 
of one of their deceased friends. Mr. Frobisher himself was 
so distressed that he ate all the parchment, moose, etc., and 
many of his furs, and even a few garden seeds which he pro- 
posed to have sown the following spring.” They were robbed 
and murdered by the Indians, and occasionally by one another; 
for rum was a chief article in the fur-trade, and was the cause 
of many tragedies. “You must think,” wrote Thomas Corry 
on the Saskatchewan in 1772, “in what confusion I am with 
two hundred drunken villions around me’’; and these words 
might have been echoed by almost every one of the Nor’ West- 
ers any year during the next half-century. They were deci- 
mated by smallpox, which was as early as 1781 epidemic among 
the Indians of the North West; and not a few of them were 
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carried off by venereal disease, which seems to have been wide- 
spread among the western Indians from an early date. ‘The 
relations between the traders and the Indian women were a 
difficult problem. It was difficult to avoid at least taking an 
Indian wife. Philip Turnor, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
surveyor who was the tutor of the more famous David Thomp- 
son, excused his marriage with an Indian wife on the ground 
that it was the only means of avoiding promiscuous relations 
with other Indian women. If a visitor to the Indian encamp- 
ments, he explained, declined the polite offer of the company 
of the chief’s squaw, he was certain to offend the chief, and still 
more the squaw—unless, perchance, he had his own squaw with 
him. ‘The trader who survived the physical hardships and 
moral dangers of life in “the Indian countries” was a man of 
great strength of body and of mind; and it is significant that 
those who did not sink to the level of the Indians sought to 
escape from the life of a wintering trader as soon as they could. 

The Nor’ Westers were a varied crew. Some were F'rench- 
Canadian voyageurs who had followed La Vorendrye to the 
West in the dying days of New France. Some of them were 
rough and turbulent Yankees who had served their apprentice- 
ship in the fur-trade in the valleys of the Ohio and the Mis- 
sissippi. Others were natives of the British Isles—“contempt- 
ible sutlers and traders’, as the Honourable James Murray, 
the first British governor of Canada, called them—who had 
flocked into the newly-conquered colony in the wake of Wolfe’s 
army. ‘The majority of these, however, were Scottish High- 
landers who had been driven by the economic revolution in 
their native glens to seek their fortunes in the New World, 
and whose names read like a roll-call of the clans at Culloden. 

The French-Canadian pioneers of the fur-trade—except 
at first when their services were in demand—tended as time 
went on to sink more and more into the category of guides and 
canoemen. The only French-Canadians who rose to prominence 
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in the North West Company were representatives of the old 
seigniorial caste—such as Pierre de Rocheblave, the son of the 
Sieur de Rocheblave who defended Kaskaskia against George 
Rogers Clark. The American Revolution eliminated the 
Yankees. A few Englishmen and Irishmen—some of them 
men of good birth, related to families which are to-day to be 
found in Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage—achieved a posi- 
tion of importance in the trade. But gradually the Highland 
Scots succeeded in dominating the North West Company, 
both in the West and in Montreal. These sons of the heather 
were hardy, shrewd, and high-spirited. However humble their 
birth, they were all cousins of the chief of the clan. Brought 
up in a hard school, no hardships seem to have daunted them. 
They knew the value of money; and they understood how to 
make the pennies look after the pounds. Above all, they loved 
a fight, and they feared neither God nor man. What came 
later to be known as “the ancient North-West spirit” was 
largely due to them. 

As an illustration of the spirit of the Nor’Westers, I know 
of nothing more typical than the story of the death of Charles 
Paterson, as told by a clerk of the North West Company, 
Jean-Baptiste Perrault, in one of those rare narratives that 
have come down to us. In the autumn of 1788 a party of 
French-Canadian traders, of whom Perrault was one, set out 
from Mackinac toward Green Bay, and were windbound about 
thirty miles west of Mackinac. They were whiling away their 
time at cards in their tent, when one of the men entered the 
tent, and said that a canoe had appeared under sail coming 
from Mackinac. It could only be seen, he said, from time to 
time, for the lake was “white as a sheet’. 

“It must be Mr. Paterson,” said one of the French Cana- 
dians, “for only he would sail in such a wind.” 

He referred to Charles Paterson, a young Scottish trader 
who had been one of the first traders to reach the Saskatche- 
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wan, had been an original partner of the North West Com- 
pany, and had recently been assigned to the superintendence 
of the fur-trade in Lake Michigan. 

Soon the canoe rounded the point, and it was seen to be 
Charles Paterson’s, with a crew of seven voyageurs, his inter- 
preter, his servant, his Indian slave woman, and “a great white 
dog”? which had been given him by a friend. He landed on 
the beach, when he saw the tent of Perrault’s party; and 
seemed in two minds about pursuing his journey. 

“The east wind is very strong,” he said, “but as I have 
only half a load I think I can take advantage of it.” 

Some of his men objected to going on; and Perrault ad- 
vised him against it. But he went down to the point of the 
river several times, fretting with impatience; and eventually 
he decided to push ahead. 

“I know the trip better than the rest of you,” he said, in 
his domineering way. “I know also the people of the south. 
They lke only to sail in calm weather, and to skirt the shore. 
Lay hold of the lanyards, and let us get started. We can reach 
the islands that we see, and if the wind is too strong, we can 
camp there.” 

He forced two of his men into the canoe; and the canoe 
set off again under sail. Some of Perrault’s party watched it 
for about twenty minutes, until they could see neither canoe 
nor sail; and then one of them took a telescope, and announced 
that he could see some of the débris of the canoe on the water, 
tossed about by the waves. 

The lake was too rough to send out a rescue party; but 
during the night the wind abated, and the next morning Per- 
rault’s party sent out a canoe. Some little distance from the 
islands toward which Charles Paterson had been making, they 
discovered casks and bales floating on the water, and along the 
beaches they found the bodies, washed hither and thither by the 
waves. ‘They disembarked, and drew in the bodies that were 
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“rolling in the waves”. They found them all, some on the 
shore of one island, and some on the shore of the other. The 
last they found was Charles Paterson’s. He was holding his 
Indian slave woman by the hand, having striven apparently 
to save her life. Both bodies were half buried in the sand; 
and beside them crouched Charles Paterson’s great white dog, 
the sole survivor of the disaster. When the French-Canadians 
approached the bodies, the dog interfered; and they had to 
drive him away with sticks before they could reach the dead. 
So passed a gentleman of the North West. 

Among the Nor’ Westers there were two outstanding per- 
sonalities—Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the pioneer of the over- 
land route to the Pacific, and Simon McTavish, the guiding 
spirit of the North West Company. ‘The story of Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie is well known, from the moment when he 
became a clerk in a fur-trading house in Montreal until his 
last days as the laird of an estate in Ross-shire. But the story 
of Simon McTavish is not known at all, though he was in some 
ways a greater man than his younger rival. Simon McTavish 
was a poor Scotsman who came to America about 1770, and 
embarked in the fur-trade from Albany. When the American 
Revolution broke out, he moved to Montreal; and when the 
American Revolution proved successful, he diverted his atten- 
tion from Detroit and the Mississippi to the countries north- 
west of Lake Superior. Though a mere youth, he had the 
foresight to make the right jump at the right time. It was he 
who brought together the rival and conflicting traders to the 
North West into one organization, an association of partner- 
ships not unlike the mining syndicates of modern times; and 
of this organization he became the virtual head. He came to 
be known as “Le Premier” and “Le Marquis”; and modern 
writers, knowing little about him, have depicted him as a man 
of arrogant and overbearing temper. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Such of his letters as have survived show him 
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to have been a man of a lively and genial disposition, with a 
gift for friendship and a love of “good wine, good oysters, and 
pretty girls”. That he was a shrewd business man cannot be 
doubted, for when he died in 1804, at the early age of fifty-four 
years, he left behind him an estate which was colossal in those 
days. He had bought in the ancestral seat of his family in 
Scotland, and he had built for himself a magnificent mansion 
on the mountain in Montreal. But his will, which is on record 
in Somerset House in London, shows him to have been a man 
with the milk of human kindness in him. After leaving legacies 
to all his “poor relations” in Scotland of whom he could think, 
he established a trust fund, the interest from which was to be 
used to look after any of his relations whom he might have 
forgotten; and he went so far as to leave a thousand pounds 
to the children of a man against whom he had obtained a judge- 
ment in the courts—a judgement to which he was, after re- 
flection, not sure that he was entitled. If a man’s last will and 
testament is any index to his character, Simon McTavish was, 
besides being one of the pioneers of big business in America, 
a man of very human and lovable characteristics. 

When McTavish died, he handed over the virtual control 
of the North West Company to his nephews, William, Dun- 
can, and Simon McGillivray. Duncan McGillivray died a 
few years later, a victim to disease contracted among the 
Indians; but William and Simon McGillivray carried on in 
their uncle’s stead until in 1821 the struggle with Lord Selkirk 
brought about the union of the North West Company with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. For a few years the McGilli- 
vrays played a part in assisting the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in the prosecution of the fur-trade; but in 1825 William 
McGillivray died, and the firm of McTavish, McGillivrays 
and Company, which had been the virtual directorate of the 
North West Company, went into bankruptcy, involving in its 
ruin many of the Nor’Westers. The daughters of William 
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McGillivray were left destitute; and Simon McGillivray, after 
striving manfully to clean up the mess, accepted a salaried 
position in the silver mines of Mexico. The North West 
partners who remained in Montreal, their source of wealth 
having dried up, relapsed into comparative obscurity. ‘To-day 
there are to be found in Montreal few of their descendants. 
The great adventure had collapsed, to leave behind it only 
faint memories of a gallant enterprise and large numbers of 


half-breed children. 


AUTUMN GOLD 
By H. E. Foster 


All day I watched the summer’s treasuries 

Of leaves spill riches on the withered grass; 

I heard the drowsy quiet of the bees 

And flight of birds that to the southlands pass. 
My thoughts were quiet too and winged no more 
In joy among the bride-white apple boughs, 
For now the fruit is blushing to the core 

And spring has gone with all its shattered vows. 
But here within this twilit candle-hour 

I'll grieve no more: my love, too, budded green, 
Incensed the air with each frail, tinted flower; 
For if that swift spring magic had not been, 
How on this autumn nightfall could I hold 
Love’s rich remembrance, leaves of gathered gold? 


TWO STORIES 


By Lorp DUNSANY 


I 
MRS. MULGER 


ER mother had been a lodging-house-keeper before her. 
And now, in the same northern town, she too let lodgings, 
she too a widow now as her mother had been, and time still 
flying. Not that she thought of time as still flying, rather it 
seemed to have flown while she was not watching; for she was 
far on in the forties now, so it must have flown, looking at it 
that way. And yet with spring coming on, and two young 
men from the university, her lodgers, sitting at that table of 
theirs talking poetry, time mightn’t have moved at all. She 
had come into the sitting-room to see after her gold-fish, and 
there they were talking away. And it might have been thirty 
years ago, which only seemed like yesterday, when her mother’s 
young lodger had talked the very same stuff to her. She 
couldn’t help stopping awhile to listen to them after she had 
fed her gold-fish; it brought the years back so. No sense in it, 
any more than there had been in the talk of that other young 
man so long ago, but the same fervour, the same overwhelm- 
ing certainty about something, whatever it was, as there is in 
the blackbird’s voice in early April when he seems so certain 
of spring. So she stood still, smiling slightly, and listened as 
they talked to each other. Poetry as usual. And the curious 
thing about it was, that though she could not understand a 
word of what they were saying, yet not a phrase was new to 
her. Sometimes she almost thought she could have completed 
their sentences for them. And then from the curious phrases 
one of them began to quote lines from an old poem. ‘They 
were praising it with their queer words, lavishing praises 
upon it. 
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“I am afraid we are taking poetry, Mrs. Mulger,” said 
one of them. 

“Never mind, sir,” she answered. “It doesn’t do any 
harm.” : 

Nor did it, if one kept away from it. Curiously enough 
she might once have married a young man that wrote poetry, 
wrote it himself, that lodger of her mother’s, a university stu- 
dent and all; but she knew what poetry led to. When she 
did marry she married the secretary of a branch of a Trades 
Union, a plumber in a good way of business; everybody 
wanted a plumber: and when he died he left her very well off. 
The other young man died long ago. The two men flashed 
through her thoughts all in a moment, like ghosts going home 
at cock-crow. 

More talk and more lines quoted, and gradually the lines 
began to arrange themselves into a pattern that grew clear to 
the widow; not the meaning, whatever that might be, but the 
sound of them, and certain sounds and sights of springs that 
were gone, which seemed somehow to hang and glitter along 
the lines. It seemed funny to her, what things would call up 
memories; you couldn’t tell what would do it. 

“The incomparable majesty of the Ode to a Rose,” one 
of the young men was saying, and Mrs. Mulger was still 
standing there smiling slightly, and he turned to her rather 
sharply. “But I am afraid,” he said to her, “that the poem 
we are discussing is scarcely of interest to you, Mrs. Mulger.” 

For a moment her thoughts turned away from him down 
the years, and came back again. 

“You know,” she said, “my name’s Rose.” 

“A most perfect non-sequitur,” said one to the other. 

And when she had insisted on having it explained what 
that meant, and having got at the meaning, she said: “Not 
so much of a non-what-you-call-it as all that.”” And there she 
stopped, thinking all of a sudden of a gun she had once heard 
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fired in a wood, when she had gone five miles from the town 
to see the spring, and all the birds were singing; and at the 
sound of the gun their singing had ceased at once. She 
wouldn’t stop their merry talk, she thought, as what she had 
been about to say would have stopped it; never mind whether 
there was any sense in it or not: let them talk, and let the birds 
sing. So she ended up with: “It’s a nice poem, I’m sure.” 
But that ode had been written to her. 


IT 
THE FINDING OF MR. JUPKENS 


TLEN Mr. Murblethwaite saw Mr. Jupkens in the street 
between Piccadilly Circus and the Strand he knew by a 
sign that he was the man. 

For forty incarnations he had sought him; and, being 
preternaturally long-lived, the search had lasted for over three 
and a half thousand years. It had been the custom of Mr. 
Murblethwaite to take a country and to search it thoroughly, 
wandering always, wasting not even a day, till his sight began 
to fail him—and even after that he went wandering on, know- 
ing that if he found the sign he would see it, even with half- 
bleared eyes—but, when blindness began to approach, it was 
his custom to die and to take an incarnation a little further 
West. ‘Thus in nine incarnations he searched China. 

The number of Mr. Murblethwaite’s lives was limited, 
and as everything depended for gods and men upon the suc- 
cess of his quest, he often endured the uttermost dregs of life 
rather than waste unduly an incarnation. Picture his relief 
after such wanderings when he met Mr. Jupkens. 

Now the case was thus with the gods. They swing the 
planets for ends that are not to be detailed here, and find in 
their perfect balance a harmony that brings them joy so far 
transcending the joys that we feel or even imagine, that this 
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also is to be unchronicled in my story. Yet though the joy 
the gods derive from the perfect poise of the spheres must be 
for ever unchronicled, yet the poise itself may be compre- 
hended on earth, though only barely and amongst the few, they 
that faint not under the rigours of mathematics. To them is 
revealed how the pull of planet on planet, drawing gradually 
a neighbour away from his orbit, is for ever balanced by other 
pulls that bring them back to their paths. And this is as it 
should be. Yet there was one vagrant body; comet or aste- 
roid, call it what you will; that had no part in this formula, 
nor moved in the perfect balance in which the planets swing, 
but rather, small though it was, pulled softly against the 
planets, drawing them slowly away, and had done this for over 
three thousand years. And for the pull of this vagrant body 
was no compensation, as is the law of the planets with all the 
rest. 

Know now that the name of Murblethwaite is a pseudo- 
nym, as also that of Jupkens. Know aiso that there are prin- 
ciples or forces abroad in this Earth, and have been for long 
whiles, named Rimmon and Ahrimmon, the former being upon 
the side of the gods, while the latter warreth against them. 
Now Mr. Murblethwaite was Rimmon and had been for ever, 
though concealing himself with abundant pseudonyms since 
first he went on his wanderings, and Mr. Jupkens was Ahrim- 
mon; the one for the gods, the other against them, and against 
all harmony whether amongst the spheres or by the firesides 
of men. 3 

And it was thus with Jupkens, that if ever for a space 
of seven days he were unable to make his spells, then justice 
would triumph and the gods pull back their comet and estab- 
lish that harmony among the spheres that was ebbing slowly 
away. Thus would Rimmon triumph over Ahrimmon, and 
prophecy be fulfilled. And for three and a half thousand 
years the spirits of the Just had been unable to find Jupkens. 
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Such as mock the Just suppose them slow of wit. Yet 
were this true the spirit of Rimmon in Murblethwaite had gone 
up against Jupkens, blundering at him in violence. And Jup- 
kens would have seen Murblethwaite cast into prison, and 
been safe perhaps for another incarnation. And yet far other- 
wise was it. For Murblethwaite drew wisdom from his forty 
incarnations, and knew the lore of England. He therefore 
bided his hour, and watched until he saw Jupkens draw near 
a policeman, to whom Murblethwaite went; and speaking 
softly, and smiling as he spoke, in calm and pleasant manner, 
he gave Jupkens in charge unto the policeman. And he 
charged him upon the charge of stealing his motor-car; for 
with the wisdom of his many incarnations he knew well the 
kind of body that Ahrimmon had picked for his dwelling- 
place, and knew well the kind of car that such a body would 
buy; so he described it and described it aright, Jupkens’s own 
ear. And when the car was found, and it was as Murble- 
thwaite said, Jupkens was cast into prison, to await the day of 
the looking into the matter by those that delight in such things. 

And seven days and more than seven went by; and Jup- 
kens made no spells, for the high place, the incense and the 
open view of the stars, that were requisite for the spells, were 
denied him; and the gods drew back the comet. And when 
the matter was looked into, Murblethwaite was cast into prison 
and lies there to this day. Yet what cares he, with the planets 
safe on their paths? And if it too greatly irk him he has but 
to die, and pass free to the forty-first of his incarnations; or 
leave such things as toys, and go back in triumph, his duty 
done, to the gods. 


THE CHANGING ASPECTS OF POETRY 


By PELHAM EDGAR 


HE first quarter of the last century produced poetry that 
for volume and quality surpassed the output of any other 
period of our history. The Elizabethan period challenges it, 
and the crest of that strong wave persisted into the Jacobean 
time. ‘The generation that followed has the great individual 
names of Milton and Marvell, but there was a gradual and 
general slackening of poetic energy until the sophisticated and 
self-conscious movement engendered by Dryden and Pope. 
The eighteenth century has been fashionable of late, but the 
most vehement partisan would hesitate to proclaim its total 
value comparable with that of the age of Wordsworth. 

Keats died in 1821, Shelley in 1822, and Byron in 1824. 
With their deaths the period closed, for the prolonged lives of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Scott, and Landor exhibited no re- 
newal of the fierce energy of their prime, and the unique Blake 
was painting. 

Tennyson and Browning began to produce in the thirties, 
but it was not until the forties that another great period an- 
nounced itself. Just as the eighteenth century has become 
fashionable, so has the mid-Victorian period suffered a reces- 
sion of favour; yet a period that could produce with all their 
faults and shortcomings Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, Swin- 
burne, Morris, and Rossetti is imposing in its power and its 
variety. The man more responsible than any other for bedevil- 
ling modern poetry with his sprung rhythms and his fierce 
unintelligibilities, Gerard Manly Hopkins of the Society of 
Jesus, was then alive. 

We have here, beyond dispute, a second crest of no mean 
dimensions. The trough of the nineties was yeasty with a fer- 
mentation that did not mature. Muscular poetry was repre- 
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sented by Henley and Kipling, and misty poetry, tenuous and 
musical, by Yeats, who has now elected to walk in stonier 
paths. There were, too, Wilde, Dowson, and Arthur Symons, 
whose reputations, to quote Dowson’s phrase, have gone with 
the wind. The continuators of Tennyson were present in 
decreasing numbers. Watson and Francis Thompson still 
essayed to write poetry in the grand manner. The latter’s in- 
tensity and torrential power of imagery will keep his light 
burning for some generations yet. The redirection of poetry 
into new channels was left to Thomas Hardy, who welcomed 
the scandal of Jude as justifying his return to his first love— 
poetry. For a score of years his influence was an antidote 
to Tennyson’s, but now the giddy youngsters have deserted 
even him, and that tender stoic Housman they have also 
abandoned. 

Poetry in truth has become somewhat feverish of late. I 
have lived under five sovereigns and at least a score of poetic 
schools. Heredity and Acts of Parliament regulate the royal 
succession. It is the prerogative of poetry to reign in its own 
right, but the layman has immense difficulty in choosing his 
sovereign, and the claimants to the throne are perpetually 
quarrelling among themselves. 

Before the war and through it we had the Georgians. 
Poetry with them had not said its final word, yet they seemed 
to know where they were going. And most of them truly 
have gone, whether death, or the passing of fashion, or their 
own inertia has taken them. Of their number only Walter 
de la Mare and Gibson can be said actively to survive, for 
Davies seems to have ceased staring at the cattle, and Graves 
and ‘Turner have gone in pursuit of strange gods. On the 
whole, they were a comfortable lot, unpretentious, not unduly 
inspired, perhaps insufficiently troubled by life, and, to give 
them the benefit of a final negative, not bedevilled by unwork- 
able theories of poetic perfection. If they held a common 
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doctrine that might constitute them a school it was a shared 
hostility to some of the proved weaknesses of romanticism, its 
redundancy, its unrestraint, and its sentimental excess. They 
were on the right track, for a purged romanticism with its 
enthusiasm preserved, but its attitudes shorn away, is an 
attainable and desirable end of poetic effort. 

A harsher view than I would be willing to concede is 
voiced by Day Lewis, a spokesman for the new advanced 
group. Edward Marsh’s band are evidently too soft for their 
taste: “The Georgian poets, a sadly pedestrian rabble, flocked 
along the roads their fathers had built, pointing out to each 
other the beauty spots and ostentatiously drinking small-beer 
in a desperate effort to prove their virility. The winds blew, 
the floods came; for a moment a few of them showed on the 
crest of the seventh great wave; then they were rolled under 
and nothing marks their graves.” ‘These young people exag- 
gerate, and Mr. Day Lewis’s metaphors have carried him 
away. 

I forbear to enumerate the multiple movements under 
which we have laboured since that day. Their vogue is so 
short that before they are named they have vanished. Yeats 
had them in mind more than the Georgians when he wrote: 
“T think England has had more good poets from 1900 to the 
present day than during any period of the same length since 
the early seventeenth century.” Ezra Pound is one of his 
avowed favourites, and T. S. Eliot supports him by his dedi- 
cation of The Waste Land to the finest of living craftsmen, 
‘Il miglior fabbro’. If the reader will undertake to read the 
inane drivel which opens the current Criterion, and is still of 
Eliot’s and Yeats’s opinion, my own critical judgment is at his 
mercy. If this is great poetry then none of the great poets 
from Homer down has written a line. This puerile perform- 
ance, without music and without meaning, is an insult to the 
intelligence. Poetry has a great and permanent future, but 
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this is a dead end from which there is no issue except into the 
abyss. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge, like these new crusaders, 
were dissatisfied with the current manifestations of poetry. 
They had more genuine reasons for their dissatisfaction than 
the innovators of to-day, but the remedies they proposed were 
less drastic. ‘The virtues of simplicity and directness were 
particularly stressed by Wordsworth. He had found these 
qualities admirably illustrated in the work of Burns, but 
English poetry had failed to profit from the Northern exam- 
ple. He could have found direct and forceful diction as 
clearly exhibited in Pope, but both he and Coleridge some- 
what perversely made Pope the fountain-head of the debased 
ornamental diction which was the century’s disease. For Pope 
is his own antidote. If his Iliad produced the disease, the 
Imitations of Horace provided the remedy. 

There is no provision for magnificence in Wordsworth’s 
manifesto, but the Preface was designed for a particular series 
of simple poems, which by a happy stroke of incongruity in- 
cluded Tintern Abbey and The Ancient Mariner. 

As yet in those happier creative days there is no hint that 
physical science is a menace to creative art. The primacy of 
the imagination is assumed without argument, and a mysteri- 
ous and divine efficacy is accorded to its functioning. Blake, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley and Keats speak of this in- 
tuitive faculty with as much confidence as the earlier genera- 
tion of poets had spoken of the controlling powers of reason. 
This last-named movement of the mind is of easier demonstra- 
tion, and with concessions made to the need of ornamentation 
its advocates produced a poetry of hard intellectual brilliance, 
its core argumentative and logical, its surface a pastiche of 
decoration. 

With regard to these rival theories I can afford to take 
the easy pragmatic attitude. ‘Theories, whether true or fal- 
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lacious, are competent to produce results. I am fortunately 
not compelled to establish the validity of the transcendental 
view of the imagination. Five poets for a generation believed 
that poetry was capable of presenting a new, an exciting, and 
a profound aspect of truth, and the poetry they produced in 
the temper of that belief is their all-sufficient justification. 

Our young people of to-day are definitely more theory- 
ridden and self-conscious than these ancestors from whom 
they refuse to derive direction. It is a matter of small moment 
that they are ambitious to cultivate a new rhythm, a starker 
phrase, a modernized range of metaphor, with freer access to 
the technical vocabulary of a mechanized and scientific age. 

Poetry might conceivably profit from these extensions. ‘heir 
_ prevailing vice is a maddening obscurity which is partly the 
result of a contempt for grammar, but which derives princi- 
pally from a theory of imagination begotten in psycho-analytic 
laboratories. It is semi-scientifically correct, but wholly value- 
less for poetry, for it emphasizes the process at the expense of 
the result. 

A poet should never think how his mind works, but in the 
emotional urge that launches the poem he should be grateful 
that it works at all. There must never be an abject surrender 
of intellectual control. A competent poet in his ordinary hours 
does a great deal of hard logical consecutive thinking. When 
the creative mood is on him, when he is deeply stirred, or to 
use a cant phrase inspired, his mind is working in another way. 
He is not concerned with carefully articulated argument, but 
he gives you instead the fine precipitation and exquisite distil- 
lation of the hard thinking that has gone before. Rossetti was 
right when he spoke of the fundamental brain work that goes 
to the making of great poetry. A genuine poet is a man in 
whom profound intellectual power and delicate sensibility are 
combined. He is not a weaver of pretty and meaningless 
phrases. He has lived, he has suffered, and he has enjoyed. 
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All these experiences have sunk into the reservoir of his being, 
and at the golden moment they are released for the delight of 
the world. He never knows what may come from these hidden 
depths, but judgement, like the Freudian censor, intervenes 
to reject the irrelevant and inconsequent impulses that rise to 
the surface. Our younger poets use the principle of associa- 
tion with more than Romantic license. Their work indeed yields 
the most meagre evidence of intelligent selection. Anything 
that pops into their minds is put on paper. It is Max East- 
man’s view that the meaning is tipped off to a few friends, and 
the exegesis finds its ultimate way into the columns of The 
Nation or The New Republic. 


Some of these younger poets write refreshing and ener- 
getic prose, and defend their point of view with an engaging 
frankness. ‘They know that they are making poetry unpopu- 
lar with the intelligent reader. ‘They are also aware that the 
difficulty of their verse is the sufficient explanation of poetry’s 
decline in favour. Day Lewis makes his full confession in 
his interesting book, 4 Hope for Poetry. It is confirmation 
from the centre. 


This deliberate use of what we may call emotional sequence 
is one of the two efficient causes of the ‘obscurity’ of post-war 
poetry. It is, in the first place, due to the influence of the 
French symbolist school—especially Rimbaud, Laforgue, and 
Valéry. .. It seems also to have grown up with the advance 
of film technique, and may well have been influenced by it. 
Just as a film director will use a series of superficially uncon- 
nected ‘shots’ to express an emotional state or to carry the 
mind from one dramatic point to another, so the poet will 
employ a series of superficially unconnected images. I have 
known intelligent people, who rarely go to the cinema, com- 
pletely incapable of following the plot of a film in which this 
technique was employed. Similarly, with post-war verse, the 
intelligent but untutored reader is apt to admit himself quite 
baffied at the start: at the same time he is often interested 
and excited by individual images, and feels that if only he had 
one clue, he would be able to make his way quite easily 
through the labyrinth. 
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Mr. Lewis continues with the assurance which I cannot con- 
cede ‘‘that poets are doing their best to bridge the gulf from 
their side’. 

The next paragraph is most interesting and most damag- 
ing. I have suggested that the associational tracts of the poet’s 
mind are preternaturally active when he is in the creative 
mood. Illustrations and amplifications of his idea throng in 
upon his mind, and the task of rejection and selection rather 
than of discovery is thrust upon him. Mr. Day Lewis tells us 
truly that the poet when contemplating his idea 


draws from his subconscious a string of associated ideas and 
images. But there are two important differences which affect 
the poet and the reader to-day. In the first place, the poet is 
almost bound to have accepted the psychological hypotheses 
of the unconscious, and is therefore bound to be partly aware 
of the process of poetic creation. This self-consciousness, 
whether it is a genuine insight into the workings of his own 
mind or only a false explanation of them, is a source of grave 
embarrassment to him. 

Modern poets have tended to deal with this embarrassment 
by a kind of ju-jitsu trick; they give way to free association, 
using their adversary’s own strength to overcome him; 
whereas poets till recently have fought the stream from the 
unconscious by direct methods, so to speak, imposing their 
personality upon it, dividing its forces and tying them up to- 
gether with logical connections. The former process makes 
things difficult for the reader, because his associations with 
any given idea or image are probably different from those of 
the poet, and he is likely to feel as puzzled and uncomfortable 
as if he was listening to someone talking in their [sic] sleep. 


The question of association involves itself obviously with 
other problems. In the happy morning of the world poets 
were public entertainers, and unless they gave satisfaction they 
lost their jobs. ‘They shared too with the medicine man of the 
tribe the honourable office of magician. The word song was 
equivalent to charm in the magical sense of that word, and the 
poet was the vates, the prophet or seer. I have met poets who 
still take their prophetic mission very seriously. They are, I 
grant, not a congenial type, but the poet who has not utterly 
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forgotten his public is a most satisfactory person for a com- 
munity to possess, and a desirable person to count as a friend. 
He consents to the idea that poetry is an act of communication, 
as well as of self-expression. He is not under any compulsion 
to appeal to the baser instincts of his audience, but he need 
not necessarily go to the other extreme of presenting them with 
insoluble enigmas. Great poetry is justified in being difficult, 
and poetry is not of the highest order that does not acquire 
increased significance with every renewal of contact. But if 
read aloud to a sensitive group the profoundest poetry can 
produce an immediate response. I have in kindness not sub- 
mitted our ultra-modern poetry to that test. Were this a 
lecture I might have read passages from The Prelude, an ode 
of Keats, or a lyric of Shelley, and have followed it by a care- 
fully modulated rendering of the most acclaimed of modern 
poems The Waste Land, and there would have been no further 
need of argument on the matter of communication. 

The Waste Land, though a very mannered performance, 
has values that I freely recognize, but it has wrought much 
temporary though not irretrievable damage to poetry. It 
makes lesser poets ambitious to do what Eliot with his really 
acute intelligence has failed to bring off. 

His Ash Wednesday would stand the vocal test much 
better. It has exquisitely modulated lines of sharp incision 
that yet shimmer into vagueness, and meanings that are not 
too remotely encyclopedic. It might be cited as an example 
of the escape poetry which the newcomers have hitherto 
affected to despise. 

The lhmit of my space but not of my theme has been 
reached. My exasperation has not been assumed. I want 
poetry to fight a winning and not a losing battle, and here 
come these young people obscuring the issue with their monkey 
tricks. The pity of it is that a number of them might be con- 
verted, but for their wilfulness and conceit, into reasonably 
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good poets. Ezra Pound, while he was an imagist, had quite 
pleasing cadences, clarity, pungency and a sense of decoration. 
Now that he has undertaken to correct the world he is hopeless. 
I have not at bottom sufficient trust in his judgement to accept 
his advice on anything that matters. I am not the dupe of his 
parade of erudition. It is either too obvious or incorrect. T. 
S. Eliot commands and deserves respect, but it may be as well 
for the future of poetry that he is losing ground with the new 
generation. Auden I simply cannot see. Day Lewis and 
Spender are cogent in their prose. Like Auden they have to 
guard themselves in their poetry from the propagandist 
danger, but they have talent enough to recover, and their 
strenuous convictions will do them no lasting harm. 

It is quite possible that some day our Canadian poets will 
teach these young Englishmen how to write. 


LONELY STREETS 
By H. E. Foster 


The streets to-night where I walk, 
Are black jade and gold under the lamps, 
But so silent and lonely, I stalk 
Along like the first archangel, unwise, 
Tip-toe upon the polished avenues 

Of paradise. 


TREVELYAN’S GREY 
By W. E. C. Harrison 


F there is argument in Elysium, there will be some warmth 
between public men and their biographers. Between 
Viscount Grey of Fallodon and Professor Trevelyan there will 
scarcely be more than the gentlest corroboration; for the union 
of the Whig traditions of historical scholarship with those of 
liberal statesmanship was as certain to be an act of piety as to 
produce a work of art.” Besides its sympathy the book has 
pathos. This could scarcely have been otherwise, since the cir- 
cumstances of Grey’s life and character fitted him peculiarly 
for a part of high tragedy. The sincerity of his T’wenty-five 
Years is sufficient proof of his moral innocence; the many 
volumes of published archives are the evidence for the trial of 
his policy; but Mr. Trevelyan’s is the first authentic study of 
the man from whom accumulating disaster could wring nothing 
less than nobility. Agreement on his merits as foreign minister 
is unlikely. Yet from the controversy one conclusion emerges. 
During his eleven years of burden at the Foreign Office he 
proved such qualities in the stress of private grief and under 
the doom of 1914 as spring from inherent greatness of mind. 


The difficulties of his biographer were unusual. Mr. Tre- 
velyan was faced with the problem of reconciling two ways of 
living, the one compatible with the genius of Edward Grey, 
the other imposed by the code of duty that kept him to the via 
dolorosa of his official life. Throughout the course of his career 
Grey neither sought nor found fulfilment at Westminster; 
he had left his heart in the heather-moors beneath Ros Castle 
Camp where, as a boy, he had watched his wild Northumber- 
land. He was by instinct a countryman, by gift a naturalist, 
for whom fly-fishing and the observation of birds were passions 


*Grey of Fallodon. By G. M. Trevelyan. Longmans, Green. 
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inspiring prose which won him comparisons with Izaak Wal- 
ton, Richard Jefferies, and his friend, W. H. Hudson. In 
exile from ancestral hills and streams, he felt the loss of their 
spiritual satisfactions without compensation of the intellect 
from the despatch of great affairs. To the standards of his 
citizenship he gave up his deepest inclinations and remained 
through the years of crisis labouring to the end of health and 
sight. His achievement was to serve honourably for Kurope’s 
peace and his country’s security, and to give Britain and the 
Empire the moral lead which preserved their unity without 
losing the respect of neutrals. ‘That under the strain of his 
responsibility he drew strength from his remembered country- 
side explains at once the duality of his nature and his abiding 
serenity in bereavement and affliction. In such a reading of 
the life of Edward Grey Mr. Trevelyan has found his theme 
and revealed the man. 

For one whose roots were far away in the North between 
Cheviot and the sea, London, on 25th April, 1862, was a dis- 
appointing place to be born. His affections fled to Fallodon, 
that red-brick country-house, built in the year of Blenheim, 
with its sober landscape and memories of the border. ‘There 
they remained through all the long banishment of public service 
until in death Fallodon’s ground received his ashes beside those 
of his wife Dorothy, “under the trees they had planted, within 
the ‘fox-proof fence’ enclosing the ponds where the wild duck 
fed from his hand.” 

Among the Greys there was a tradition of public service, 
although in Edward’s father the political interest lapsed. The 
country tastes persisted, but the family’s calm was undisturbed 
by intrusions of the intellect or of affairs. From the age of 
twelve, when Colonel Grey died, Edward, the eldest child, was 
left to the wisdom of Sir George, who having lately retired 
from parliament, gave the best of his remaining years to his 
seven grandchildren. 
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At fourteen the boy was sent to Winchester and duly 
became a ‘Wykehamist’, being entered into the mysteries of an 
ancient foundation and discovering the sustenance of books. 
Two other things he inherited from Winchester as permanent 
solaces of his life: he learned to love the elm-shaded reaches of 
the Itchen river and the art of fishing with the dry fly. It was 
by those waters that he was to know the happiness of his early 
manhood, sharing with Dorothy the ecstasies of field and sky. 

His career at Oxford was of the sort from which men 
never recover without the backing of Debrett: a second in 
classics, a third in law and, on being sent down for idleness, a 
hopeful admonition from Jowett, ‘You will read, won’t you? 
Please do! Forty-four years later he was to return as the 
University’s Chancellor, but in those callow days he indulged 
the graceful indolence of a type whom his country is no longer 
able to afford, and patterned the English gentleman. Until, 
innocent of politics and at the tender age of twenty-three (but 
a good tennis-player and the owner of two thousand acres and 
a name) he repeated the electoral victory of his grandfather, 
defeating the Percys in their own stronghold and being re- 
turned as Liberal member for the Berwick Division of North- 
umberland. 

One of his most enthusiastic supporters was a certain 
Dorothy Widdrington. None was better rewarded, for while 
helping to get him into parliament she married her candidate, 
to spend the rest of her life wishing him out again. So close 
were their interests and so ardently did they desire to fulfil 
themselves in the quiet places, remote from the parched toil 
of government, that only the sternest loyalty to the work he 
had begun and to the people who trusted him prevented their 
returning to the things they knew. The slow men of the North 
had accepted him and, remembering how tenants, suspected of 
voting liberal, had been ejected from their homes, staunchly 
sent him back to Westminster. At each election, their ‘coward 
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hope’ reviving, the Greys met with unrelenting success; and so 
the constituency kept them in public life. 

Although Fallodon was too far away to afford him the brief 
relaxation that was all he was usually able to allow himself, 
their twenty years of happy marriage were not unrelieved of 
the tedium of London. His thoughts flew back to the valley 
of the Itchen, and there by the hamlet of Itchen Abbas, he 
built the Cottage, their ‘lovely refuge’, where they came near 
to spiritual peace. With the scent of the limes, the honeysuckle 
and the roses, the music of their birds, the trout-haunted 
waters of the river and the seclusion of their hallowed half acre, 
the cottage ‘became to us’, he wrote, ‘even dearer than Fallodon 
itself. It was something special and sacred, outside the ordi- 
nary stream of life.’ Yet while they might observe ‘the full 
song of woodland birds; the long vibrating notes of curlews, 
the first fresh green of deciduous trees .. .’ the world of men to 
whose service he had given himself, was never far away. ‘Year 
after year,’ he was to recall, ‘all this loveliness for eye and ear 
recurs: in early days, in youth, it was anticipated with con- 
fidence; in later years, as the season approaches, experience 
and age qualify the confidence with apprehension lest clouds 
of war or civil strife, or some emergency of work, or declining 
health, or some form of human ill may destroy the pleasure or 
even the sound of it: and when once again it has been enjoyed 
we have a sense of gratitude greater than in the days of con- 
fident and thoughtless youth.’ Like his poet, Wordsworth, he 
found in nature the essentials of his faith, its beauty consonant 
with the right nourishing of his soul. After Dorothy’s death, 
their cottage became the source of his tranquillity, until in 
1923, one of the succession of blows that fell upon him (he was 
then going blind) came in this note from her who kept the 
place: 


My Lord. What can I say to you? I am sore vexed but 
your pretty cottage is burnt to the ground. What will you say 
my Lord? 
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It was two years after he had built the cottage that Grey’s 
destiny was decided. In 1892 he was offered the Parliament- 
ary Under-Secretaryship for Foreign Affairs and accepted, 
not without misgivings, the task of answering for the policy 
of Rosebery in the Commons. The government he entered was 
the last depleted force that Gladstone was to throw against the 
defenders of the Irish union. A majority of forty gave Grey 
an apprenticeship in international affairs. Before the ministry 
fell in 1895 he had given the historic warning to France against 
trespass in the region of the Upper Nile, a pronouncement not 
without influence for peace when it was threatened in the heat 
of Fashoda. Nor did he go back into opposition unaware that 
the continuing hostility of France and Russia was dangerous, 
and that in his country’s dealings with them, Germany, tertius 
gaudens, was the arrogant profiteer. 

It has been suggested that during the next ten years he 
ought to have used the comparative leisure of opposition to 
school himself in the complexities and personalities of contin- 
ental politics. The argument postulates a deliberate striving 
after great place that was alien to Grey’s philosophy. His 
hope and his expectation were that sooner or later the fortunes 
of party would release him to seek with Dorothy values of 
another kind. Not that from the political view he had stag- 
nated. With self-government equally for Boer and Briton as 
its outcome, he had defended the necessity and justice of the 
South African War; he had welcomed the growing friendship 
of the United States, regarding the Japanese alliance as being 
in no way inconsistent with it, but as a safeguard to peace in 
the Pacific and to the security of India; he had supported 
Lansdowne’s entente, urged an agreement with Russia on 
Asian questions, particularly on Persia, and had not despaired 
of a better understanding with Germany. Yet his uncertainty 
about the future persisted. Refusing the Privy Council, he 
had accepted the North Eastern Railway, being chosen chair- 
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man in 1904 and finding that unlikely alternative congenial. 
‘If only I could be free from politics,’ he wrote later, ‘there was 
a prospect of permanent and interesting work, with income 
sufficient for all we needed, and a more constant home and 
country life than we had yet enjoyed. Life, which had been 
pleasant since 1895, promised to become more pleasant still. 
It was not to be.’ In December, 1905, he was sitting in the 
large room at the Foreign Office, very cold, and with a ‘settled 
sadness’.. In January the Liberal landslide blocked the door. 
Early in February, at Fallodon, Dorothy was thrown out of a 
carriage and died. 

For eleven years he was to remain in his place, a lonely 
man, ‘the mouth-piece of England’. His course, already 
charted, received the assent of his colleagues. Huis aims were 
to keep the peace of Kurope and, if war came, to ensure that 
Great Britain should not find herself without a friend. ‘The 
implementing of Lansdowne’s agreement with France and the 
settlement of the old antagonism with Russia were the coherent 
expression of principles admitting also of relations equally 
friendly with Germany. The alliance with Japan was to be 
continued as a better method of guaranteeing peace in the 
Pacific than the building of another British fleet. A cordial 
understanding with the United States he regarded as indis- 
pensable. 

That the ‘diplomatic grouping’ of the entente failed to 
include Germany and to prevent war after nine years of 
chronic indecision is the case against his policy. Mr. Trevelyan 
counters the alternative hypotheses of isolation and alliance 
with advocacy which will command the respect, if not the ap- 
proval, of Grey’s critics. The French and Russian agreements 
he defends as the reasonable settlement of historic enmities 
that were too dangerous to be allowed to continue, and as peace 
purchased at a lesser cost than the dishonourable and damag- 
ing surrenders that would have been exacted from a Britain 
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bent on isolation. ‘They were cardinal to a policy based on the 
assumptions of Britain’s inviolability on the sea and of Ger- 
many’s threatening hegemony on the continent. Whether 
Russia or France were drawn into the orbit of the Wilhelm- 
strasse by diplomatic necessity or defeat in war, the terms in 
the equation of British security remained unaltered. When 
rulers are as irresponsible as their general staffs are influential, 
the duty of statesmen is to take precautions against the possi- 
bilities of destruction. If the measures adopted by Edward 
Grey were limited in their scope, they were shaped to meet the 
requirements of parliamentary sanction. 

The restrictions imposed by democratic control give Mr. 
Trevelyan his first point in answering the count that military 
alliances with France and Russia would have been more effect- 
ive than the circumstantial engagements of 1904 and 1907. 
Even if Grey had agreed with Sir Arthur Nicolson on the 
advantages of alliance over entente, it is scarcely open to ques- 
tion that the country would have rejected so revolutionary a 
departure from the tradition of military insularity. But a 
definite undertaking to go to war on behalf of France and 
Russia was hardly likely to increase Great Britain’s influence 
in restraining her associates from provocative or aggressive 
action against Germany. Uncertainty in London he held to 
be a deterrent in Paris and St. Petersburg. Meanwhile his 
country would be free to persevere in the effort of conciliation, 
in which as an extra-continental power, she had accumulated 
an unusual experience. 

There remains, however, the paradox of the commitment 
in honour, though not in law, to defend France. Mr. Trevel- 
yan admits that Grey fell into the error of not realizing that 
others might interpret the conversations with the French and 
Belgian military authorities as being something more than 
merely technical exchanges, innocent of political significance. 
On the disposition of the French and British fleets he cites Mr. 
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Churchill’s msistence in 1912 that the German naval pro- 
gramme had made concentration in the North Sea an unavoid- 
able measure of national safety. The stress thus falls on the 
menace of the greatest military power launching her dread- 
noughts upon the narrow seas, and the counter-charge is re- 
peated that the German government’s devotion to competitive 
building was one of the two major causes for Grey’s failure 
to save Kurope from war. 

The other cause lay in the situation in the Near East, in 
the ‘irrepressible conflict’ of races involving Russia with Aus- 
tria-Hungary. In 1913 with the aid of Germany and the Con- 
cert war was averted, yet upon those hatreds another Gastein 
was all that British influence might ever hope to impose. 

If the difficulties were insuperable, Grey’s every move to 
overcome them has been subject, through the publication of 
all the relevant documents, to the close scrutiny alike of schol- 
arship and propaganda. “The wonder is,’ Mr. Trevelyan con- 
cludes, ‘not that faults have been found, but that his reputation 
has been so little scathed. The principles which were the pillars 
of his policy still challenge refutation. They failed indeed to 
keep the peace in the end; but they kept it for nine years and 
they secured that Britain entered the war with powerful allies 
and a fair name among neutrals on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Where he failed no one could have succeeded; where he suc- 
ceeded many would have failed.’ 

His work began, as it was to reach its climax, in a major 
crisis. France and the entente were menaced by a bellicose 
Germany. In January, 1906, when the general election was 
at its height and the Cabinet dispersed, he had the concurrence 
of Campbell-Bannerman and Lord Ripon in explaining to the 
French and German ambassadors the position which he stead- 
ily maintained until August, 1914. To Count Metternich he 
endorsed the view taken by Lansdowne that if France were 
attacked as the result of a situation arising from her agree- 
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ment with London, opinion in Britain would force the govern- 
ment to defend her. To M. Cambon he promised diplomatic 
support at the coming conference, but denied the possibility of 
pledging the country to go to war. All would depend, he 
thought, on the circumstances. If France were the victim of 
aggression, there would, he believed, be strong feeling on the 
part of the British public. Beyond that he was not prepared 
to go. This balance of probabilities was to serve him con- 
stantly as a formula to apply to the recurrent problem of 
Franco-German relations considered in terms of its democratic 
variables. 

According to his critics, Grey’s attitude was inconsistent. 
While professing the impossibility of the Cabinet’s committing 
Great Britain to war on the hypotheses of the future, he was 
giving to the naval and military conversations with the French 
‘a somewhat more official sanction’ than they had under Lans- 
downe. Here was an evident miscalculation of the diplomatic 
consequences of what he could regard merely as exchanges be- 
tween experts without obligation to either government. His 
wholly English training had left him unaware of the logical 
processes of the continental mind. Campbell-Bannerman, who 
as prime minister was more responsible than Grey for not 
informing the Cabinet of the matter, was less imperceptive. 
‘I do not like the stress laid upon joint preparations,’ he wrote 
to Ripon. ‘It comes very close to an honourable understand- 
ing and it will be known on both sides of the Rhine.’ When 
the situation was finally explained to the Cabinet in 1912 an 
attempt was made to disavow its implications, the Foreign 
Secretary being asked to convey in writing that the conversa- 
tions could only be regarded as politically non-committal. But 
the implications remained. Mr. Trevelyan does not apologize 
for them; for from the conversations there followed the army 
reforms of Haldane and the creation of the expeditionary 
force. ‘In short the conversations, which are by some put at 
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the head of the charges made against Grey, saved England 
and Kurope, thanks to the sequel given them by the initiative 
of his friend Haldane.’ Germany’s challenge to the entente, 
successfully met at Algeciras and after Agadir, merely carried 
the association with France a stage further: ‘a treaty of friend- 
ship originated to remove differences between two ancient 
enemies, was being welded into an understanding against an 
outside aggressor’. Similarly Germany’s support of Austria- 
Hungary against Russia in the Balkans did nothing to weaken 
the precarious modus vivendi between London and St. Peters- 
burg. 

Yet Grey never gave up hope of improving relations with 
Berlin. Although the Haldane mission in 1912, unable to 
offer British neutrality in return for an abandonment of the 
new Navy Bill, was repulsed, the Near Eastern danger in 
1913 was tided over by the Kaiser’s willingness that action be 
taken, according to Grey’s desire, through the Concert; while 
by 1914 the two governments had reached substantial agree- 
ment both on German expansion via the Bagdad railway and 
on rights of pre-emption for Germany on certain of the 
Portuguese colonies in Africa. As Bethmann-Hollweg was 
to conclude, the ‘policy of agreements on particular issues had 
proved itself practicable.’ It had already been tried success- 
fully in the cases of Russia and France. A bigger issue, how- 
ever, remained unsolved—‘the general issue of German con- 
quest of Europe precipitated by German fears of Russia and 
the irrepressible conflict of Teuton and Slav in the Balkans.’ 

The Austrian challenge to Turk and Slav in 1908 was an 
ominous prelude. Vienna’s gamble for Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina at less than the price of immediate war had been appar- 
ently successful. Backed by the Kaiser in shining armour, it 
left Russia humiliated and unready, the public law of Kurope 
broken and the Powers unwilling to follow Grey into confer- 
ence. The repudiation of legality was at once a defeat for 
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Grey and an earnest of general war. The collective lawless- 
ness of 1908 had only to be crowned by the individual bar- 
barism of Sarajevo. 


Under an agreement of 1909 a demand for reasonable 
amends by Austria-Hungary against the Serbian government 
was not impossible, and under less abnormal conditions 
Vienna’s visitation of the crime of Princip upon Belgrade 
might have had the sympathy of Great Britain. But the 
Austrians were bent on war and on 5th July they received the 
fatal encouragement of a blank cheque on the unqualified sup- 
port of Berlin. On 14th July, when Grey was informing the 
House that relations with Germany were greatly improved, 
they addressed their ultimatum to Serbia in such terms as to 
leave no alternative to an independent state. On 28th Grey’s 
proposal for a conference was turned down by Germany on 
the ground that ‘Austria’s quarrel with Serbia was a purely 
Austrian concern with which Russia had nothing to do’. On 
29th he reiterated his warning, repeatedly given to Berlin since 
1906 and particularly by the King himself in 1912, that the 
German government could not rely on British neutrality if 
France were attacked. To Bethmann-Hollweg’s offer to 
annex no more French provinces but only colonies if England 
would keep out of the war, he replied, not without indignation: 


It would be a disgrace to us to make this bargain with 
Germany at the expense of France—a disgrace from which 
the good name of this country would never recover. The Chan- 
cellor also, in effect, asks us to bargain away whatever obliga- 
tion or interest we may have as regards the neutrality of 
Belgium. We could not entertain that bargain either. 


By that time the war had already begun. Great Britain’s 
decision came with the violation of Belgium and Grey’s speech 
of 8rd August. ‘Together they served to awaken the country 
and the empire to the necessity and the duty to intervene. 
‘Gaunt from weeks of ceaseless toil and deepening misery, 
pressed every moment on every side by fresh imperious tasks, 
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harrowed by those painful interviews with Cambon, whom he 
could not yet assure that we could stand by France, he had no 
time to think what words he would use to the House.’ On 
that summer afternoon they awaited him, ‘crowded to the roof 
and tense with doubt and dreadful expectation’; and before he 
rose ‘he remembered having seen the House similarly thronged 
and expectant, when Gladstone was to introduce his first 
Home Rule Bill, and he himself had sat there obscure, a young 
bridegroom member from the North: on a wave of emotion he 
saw the sorrowful passage of time, all that had happened since 
then, hope doubly blasted, Dorothy’s death and now this uni- 
versal darkness of which he seemed the central point: he almost 
burst into tears.’ Without nervousness, with neither hope of 
personal success nor fear of personal failure, he did what was 
in him to do. His statement was fair, restrained and final, 
one of the greatest speeches in parliamentary history. When 
he came to deal with Belgium it was apparent that he had 
carried the House. The news that they had cheered him was 
sent over to the Foreign Office. There it caused ‘inexpressible 
relief to those who knew better than the public that if we stood 
arguing together on the verge of war the Germans would be 
in Paris in a few weeks and England left shamed, friendless 
and foredoomed.’ That is the measure of his achievement. 
He was to remain at the Foreign Office until December, 
1916, not hesitating to sacrifice his sight to the country’s neces- 
sity. The functions of policy were now changed and diplomacy 
had become merely another weapon in the armoury of national 
preservation. The exigencies of war forced him to abandon 
his cherished principle that there ought to be no secret treaties, 
and those with Russia, Italy and Rumania were his surrenders 
to the conditions of survival. As for the Treaty of London, 
Italy’s terms were admittedly extortionate, but without an 
Allied victory, there would have been no Greater Serbia to 
resent them. The situation is apt to be viewed in the retrospect 
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of a Wilsonian peace, but when the bargains were made, al- 
though striving for less exacting conditions with both Italy 
and Rumania, Grey, as he explained to Professor Gilbert 
Murray, ‘could not afford to run the risk of refusing an ally’. 
Such a context gives the fairest reading of Grey’s lapse from 
the ideal. 

If he succeeded, even at such a price, in satisfying his 
military advisers and persuading Italy and Rumania to take 
the field on the right side, he was less successful in other quar- 
ters. That he failed to unite the Balkan States against the 
Central Powers was the most serious defeat of his war-time 
diplomacy. Whether he could have done more to urge upon 
Kitchener the view that the diplomatic position in the Balkans 
could not be saved without essential military success is a ques- 
tion which Mr. Trevelyan leaves unanswered. Yet he admits 
that Grey’s lack of interest in military affairs was a serious 
handicap, and a disqualification preventing him from taking 
any decisive part in the question of the Dardanelles. ‘That is 
the sum of his misfeasance.’ 

Less difficult to justify in a foreign secretary at war was 
his attitude towards neutrals. His treatment of matters aris- 
ing from the blockade did much to conciliate those who might 
otherwise have been alienated. The easy familiarity of his 
earlier relations with Roosevelt and his firm belief in friend- 
ship with the United States were capped by a policy enabling 
both governments to endure the tension of search for contra- 
band without snapping the strands of cordiality. In this, his 
most characteristic gift as a diplomatist, the faculty of inspir- 
ing confidence, was his country’s greatest asset. Page, House 
and Wilson came to trust him, and his association with them 
had its influence both on the suecessful issue of the war with 
America’s aid and on the making of the League of Nations. 
An enlarged and more effective Concert seemed to him to be 
the first necessity of a world taught by sad experience that the 
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methods of pre-war diplomacy were no longer adequate. ‘The 
alternatives offered by the Covenant were to receive his com- 
mendation as the first president of the League of Nations 
Union. 

When at length release from office came with the break-up 
of the Asquith government, his eyesight was hopelessly im- 
paired. ‘It was an irony that tested the unconquerable sanity 
of his spirit, to be set free at last, too late; the leisure he had 
longed for was his, and the bounty of nature’s loveliness was 
spread before him, invisible; every time he stepped from his 
library into the garden, he was aware of the old familiar places 
undergoing the magic revolution of the seasons, but his eyes 
could scarcely mark the difference between December and 
May; he heard the birds in the pond that he had dug and in 
the bushes that he had planted for them in the years gone by, 
but they were voices of friends unseen; and as he sat on his 
favourite height at Ros Camp, though he could hear the cur- 
lews call as of old, he could see neither the purple of the heather 
close at hand, nor the green of Cheviot far away.’ 

During the seventeen years that remained there seemed 
left to him in life’s cup ‘.. . the lees they only drink whose joys 
are memories’. Even those were in danger of being obliterated. 
Fallodon had been burnt down during the war and the melan- 
choly work of rebuilding was crowned by the burning of the 
Cottage. After six years of happiness, his second marriage 
ended, in 1928, with the death of Pamela, Lady Grey; in the 
same year his brother Charles was killed in Africa. His oppor- 
tunities for further public service were limited by his increas- 
ing blindness; in the last months he lost the sensitivity of his 
‘Braille finger’. The sadness of the post-war world gave slight 
alleviation to his private griefs. Yet his spiritual stamina 
endured. It was his benison to remember freshly the best that 
life had given him and with Wordsworth he knew inestimable 
compensation: 
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The thought of my past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction. 


In his patience and serenity, in his capacity for laughter, in 
the mingled strength and gentleness of his nature, men ob- 
served his greatness. 

With one so sensitive, the question of his responsibility 
for the war could seldom be banished from his mind. ‘To the 
end he arrived at no other conclusion than that he had done 
everything within his power. Mr. Trevelyan is equally at a 
loss to find any alternative answer in the charges made by 
Grey’s critics, none of whom has shown with any finality or 
conviction how the first of Grey’s objectives might have been 
achieved. ‘That Germany was bent on dominating Europe by 
force of arms had not been one of his assumptions. He had 
recognized that the aims of German foreign policy were un- 
certain, in some quarters pacific, in some intransigent and 
alarming. But that German predominance, whether achieved 
deliberately or unintentionally, would have been fatal to the 
security of Great Britain, he held as axiomatic. On the validity 
of that hypothesis his fame must ultimately depend. Whether 
it be accepted or not, the bill of his indictment omits the diffi- 
culty that previous commitments either to war or to neutrality 
are not always possible under the conditions of popular con- 
trol. The problem is neither circumstantial to the pre-war 
era nor personal to Grey; it is presently democratic, and elected 
governments, assaying opinion, still wait upon the event. 


LE CANADA, PUISSANCE INTERNATIONALE 
By W. M. ConacHER 


M. André Siegfried has apparently allotted himself the 
task of auditing the affairs of the Commonwealth. After 
L’Angletree moribonde we have Le Canada pituitaire, with 
all our ailments of growth and development submitted to a 
critical and somewhat pessimistic eye. Perhaps it will do us 
good, although as a nation we shall not read the book. It is 
not sensational enough—as was the volume on England—for 
our editors to give it more than a passing glance, and our 
experts will find it rather thin compared to their encyclopedie. 

Indeed, Le Canada, puissance internationale is only a 
brief but luminous survey of the theme, and its very clarity 
has some of the drawbacks of telescopic photography, some- 
thing being sacrificed in perspective in the attainment of this 
near-far view. It is true that it has a certain freshness of 
presentation. In the past such treatments as we have had of 
the theme were apt to follow the historical route and certain 
familiar landmarks always stood up like elevators on the 
horizon, John A., the C.P.R., the National Policy, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, Reciprocity. 

This is a survey as detached as Ruskin’s famous view of 
Gothic Europe, as austere and remote as an astronomer fixing 
his gaze on evidence of Martian cultivation. 

We see emerge a section of a continent, its western plains 
with their successive belts, prairie, park and forest. There is 
the dark mass of the Great Lakes. To the north the mighty 
buckler of the Canadian shield. It was known as the pre- 
Cambrian shield before geologists discovered its value, locat- 
ing the gold and copper studs in the dark mass which the ice 
age had left as a heritage; worthless it once seemed, pre- 
Cambrian then, now our true buckler, now the Canadian shield. 
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For us it seemed enough that, when the banner of the 
wheat belt was a little tattered owing to the obstinate national 
policies of France, Germany and Italy, we should have dug 
up in the north this new national treasure. ‘This was the wind- 
fall deserved. Here was the mixed-cultivation we have long 
yearned for. Our eastern manufacturers would gladly take 
orders from the growing mining centres, and our bankers 
would tell the western farmers that they must study the ‘true 
orientation of the Canadian demand’. 

But M. Siegfried does not see all this. He does not 
breathe our atmosphere. Hollinger and Porcupine and Red 
Lake mean little to him. He reads neither the Northern 
Miner nor the Globe and Mail. He still harps on the old 
string. Nature designed Canada for a south-north expansion. 
Politics have insisted on giving it an east-west development. 
Precisely? A camel has a hump. It does not add to its beauty; 
it spoils what might have been a llama; but it makes the camel. 
If these regions had had a north-south development one can 
see the growth of the wheatlands, one can see a modest Winni- 
peg, a thriving Montreal and Quebec city, but one cannot see 
a mammoth Toronto. And to say that Providence did not 
foresee ‘Toronto comes very near to impiety. 

When the Canadian shield had nuggets in it the south- 
north movement brisked up remarkably. And yet M. Sieg- 
fried reproaches us with our artificial southern boundary, our 
famous undefended frontier, as we can again call it since Pro- 
hibition has lapsed. Does he never cast an astronomical eye 
over European boundaries? Where can the Germanies be 
lawfully said to come to an end? When he talks of our arti- 
ficial boundaries we on this side may mention conscript armies 
and militarism and boundary wars. Why have these older 
nations with their traditions of wisdom and experience let their 
continent down like this? How have they time to concern 
themselves with our errors in the light of their own lunacy? 
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Moreover, much of the criticism latent in this north-south 
argument is Free Trade Fundamentalism. But there is a sort 
of insincerity in appealing to the immutable logic of Free 
Trade when as a working policy its reverse is now universal. 
As for us of Canada, we can say with TRE ‘Here we stand, 
we could do no other.’ 

In the chapter called Demography, M. Siegfried raises a 
new issue and again one which is strange to us. He divides 
Canada into its ethnic groups and opposes to the land miner 
of the west, fully bitten with the American doctrine of ex- 
ploitation, the type paysan, who is content to be a subsistence 
farmer. Here, we are told, is the true ideal. Let us grant 
that it is so, and not the case of the most elementary species 
of husbandman seeking the line of least resistance. But is it 
le type canadien? Is Jean Baptiste in that furrow? ‘This 
This book tells us that 65 per cent of Quebecquois are urban. 
Let us suppose that 10 per cent more are of the prosperous 
exploiting farmer class; there are left 25 per cent to be the type 
paysan content with a subsistence living. M. Siegfried injects 
this picture of the type paysan into this chapter and he returns 
to the idea later. The august figure of the sémeur is on the 
other hand rather caricatured. | 

Let us look at the two. Jean Baptiste is not le paysan. 
He is our special version of him, l’habitant, so big a word that 
it is quite acclimatized in our Anglo-Canadian vocabulary. 
Even in Marie Chapdelaine, that inconclusive appendix to ‘La 
Terre qu meurt’, he is again the minority. His brothers and 
sisters stream off to the mill, the town; they drive the truck, 
run the phone, cut the pulp, pack the cheese, grow the tobacco, 
dive down the mine, go hydraulic, keep gas-stations, load ships, 
get into the railway, the Customs, bloom at Ottawa, shop at 
Montreal, keep inns on highways, very much as do their com- 
peers in Ontario. Only in this diversity is there scope for 
Jean-Baptiste’s numerous family. If not 25 but 75 per cent 
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had to be something between défricheur and_ subsistence 
farmer, half of them would have worked up to the Arctic 
Circle and turned Eskimo.’ But 60 per cent of them have re- 
fused. They have turned into the normal channels of employ- 
ment. They are involved in the warp and web of our Canadian 
life, the farm, yes, but also the forest, the pulpwood, the power- 
house, transportation, the mine, the mill, the factory. It is 
often immaterial whether they are listed as having urban or 
rural habitation. It is that which makes the fundamental unity 
of the country. That curé whom Siegfried heard say “Sachons 
le franca et aussi Vangla mais pas trop bien’, though he re- 
flected a common and perhaps predominant clerical view, is 
relatively short-sighted. He aims at canalizing the whole race, 
keeping it apart in a vine and fig-tree existence—the simple 
child of nature. The new Quebec Nationalism seems to have 
other views. 

The real habitant we recognize as being one of the assets 
of the nation. What does the name not call up? The children 
of those who lived with Montcalm, their descendants essentially 
the same: whether they drive to mass or market in cutter, 
buggy or car, always it is at top speed, the vehicle overflowing 
with life and hilarity. L’habitant! it is a healthy race, as one 
sees in the bright neatness of the young girls, the dark grace 
of the youths, a health and cheerfulness almost a state of grace 
in itself—the nuns and brothers have had their part in this 
training. 

What is its secret? A united community—chez nous—a 
natural life exposed to the energy of the climate, with its vita- 
mine richness both in summer and winter, its fall when even 
the year dies in a riot of splendour. ‘Then it is a new race that 
is evolved from that which emerged from feudal Europe. The 
old Normand—was he what Flaubert or Maupassant de- 
scribed?—has become something different. Short, thickset, 
darker, active till well past middle age—see him jump in barn 
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dance or upon a rock round which the rapid swirls. He is 
perhaps clannish. If not engaged in de towrisme he may give 
short shrift to an alien seeking to camp on his land. Even in 
church, if you enter unwittingly his pew, he may invite you 
to “take your coat and go”. In the small village-towns he seems 
to find ample time to rouler sa boule, but what a record he has 
made as voyageur, lumberman, pike-man. How many times 
have I heard an old lumber-lord profess his admiration for 
Jean-Baptiste’s skill, industry and fidelity as I have heard a 
certain J.-B. (now retired) refer to his lord. Sil a besoin de 
quelqu'un, bien, on viendra. Ce sera un plaisir. 

Diversity in occupation, then, is an essential of Jean-Bap- 
tiste’s existence. It may be true that at certain stages he is 
not a good influence in the owvrier class, falling in with the 
ways of sweating, perhaps because he thinks any wage is a 
good wage, but that is only a transition stage which quickly 
passes into “Mais non! on ne va pas faire ¢a pour deux pias- 
tres? 

Let us turn now to the obverse of the medal, the land- 
miner as opposed to the paysan. Editors have periodically 
moralized on mixed farming or manufacturers, striving to ex- 
emplify mass production, and have admonished western farm- 
ers grumbling at tariffs that they err in concentrating on the 
export business. This is of course one of: life’s little ironies. 
Assuredly when the immigrant train was let into the west, the 
lure of that promised land was the golden grain. Wheat has 
been the raison d’étre of the west, its railways, its metropolis, 
its all. Nowhere else can be found the motor force of our na- 
tional policy, whose temples are the skyscrapers of Toronto 
and Montreal. As true as old Nile flows through ancient 
Egypt, a golden stream flows west-east from the prairies to 
the sea. It is an epic beginning with the hectic hundred days 
from sowing to harvest, an epic whose battles depend on the 
latest weapons, the finest skill, a fury of force and energy such 
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as the paysan never knows. Merely to prepare the food which 
the harvest gang eats is a campaign in itself. I have been told 
the story by a schoolmate of the nineties, an orphan emigrating 
at fifteen, owning land at sixteen, a cow and horse at eighteen, 
broke at twenty and hired-man again, then, getting his first 
good crop, at thirty looking half-old, half-deaf from blizzards, 
exposure, toil. He has spoken of the rare jollities — of 
McGregor who hoisted a petticoat on a flag-staff to tell the 
world there was a dance to-night, of the six girls and twenty 
men and the dancer whose mouth-organ was the only music, 
of the night drives in the cutter under the stars. 

Let us not make the land-miner too big a figure in the 
picture. Let us not talk too much of exploitation when behind 
the august figure of le sémeur there is not only the elevator 
but also the bank where the mortgage lies. Let us accept the 
ensemble, Vous l’'avez voulu Georges Dandin! Let us rather 
think of the magnificence of the enterprise, of new kingdoms 
carved out of the wild, of the triumphs of wheat growths, Red 
Marquis, Garnet, of the grain-growers, the wheat-people, the 
whole fanfare of progress. 

True, there was a moment when Jeshurun waxing fat 
sought from his wheat pool to call the price of wheat for the 
world—an event not consummated. True also, the depression 
has wrought terrible havoc in the financial fabric of the west, 
but at last the wheat reserve so long hung over has been wiped 
out and the west alone knows that hope is a cardinal virtue. 

All who have come in any way into contact with the west 
realize its exuberance, its heartiness, its enthusiasm. Beside it 
Ontario is middle-aged, Quebec patriarchal. Shoots of as- 
tounding vigour come up on its soil. The unassimilated central 
European immigrant, still gathered in nostalgic groups, while 
he resists absorption yet contributes his folk-music and dance, 
a new element to the scene. If what M. Siegfried calls the 
liquidation of the war smote the west with such terrible force, 
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yet this also has to be said. The period 1897-1827 saw the 
development of the West. Current history ran that develop- 
ment up to abnormal heights. Yet we may reckon that a bot- 
tom industry such as wheat ensures a high level of prosperity. 
The slump in which this development ended brought misery 
and bankruptcy to many homes. The pioneers of earlier fron- 
tier developments from the Mayflower onward went through 
these depressions, experienced these checks, but their monu- 
ment of them was a group of unmarked graves, a generation 
wiped out, a wave that was spent in the advance of civilization. 
There is now at least some aid to those that are going under, 
some care of the wounded, but pioneering is always a warfare 
which takes its toll. 

In his section on industry and finance M. Siegfried is as 
brief as he is luminous. To take an example, what can make 
clearer than this a phenomenon with which we are all familiar? 

Canada cannot disinterest herself from the pound sterling 
and because of this her dollar is not an integral part of the 

American currency. Its position, midway between the pound 

and the dollar, is the result of the balance of transactions 

between the two countries. When she exports wheat to the 

British market, Canada is paid in sterling, which she then 

sells in New York to pay for her imports to the United States. 

It is thus to her interest that the pound should be strong and 

the dollar weak, for she buys in U.S.A. all her industrial equip- 

ment, which is North American in character. A state of 
equilibrium is thus established by a triangular interplay. It 
automatically corrects the constant recurring tendency to get 
out of adjustment. Certain export interests prefer the Cana- 
dian dollar to decline in relation to the pound, in order to 
stimulate their sales of wheat. On the other hand, because 
they are in debt to U.S.A. the Canadians may wish to see the 

American dollar weaken in order to make their payments 

more easily. .. Owing to the play of these and a hundred 


other compensations a level is established. It is the result of 
laws as naural as hydrostatics. 


In reviewing Canadian industry M. Siegfried establishes 


three classes: profitable industry, such as pulp and paper; lux- 
ury industry, such as textiles; and the specialized industry of 
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our annexes of U.S. factories. He recognizes our wealth in 
hydro-electric. He does justice to our illimitable wealth in 
certain definite fields, notes that we are lacking in tropical 
products, without commenting on our refrigerating capacity. 
Surprisingly enough he makes little comment on the differ- 
ences between the Dunning budget and the Bennett budget. 
He says that it is a two-edged weapon we possess in our high 
standard of living, which renders it difficult for us to compete 
in export industries. He says that our wages shade off from 
a maximum of $8 and $4 for skilled and unskilled labour down 
to a sweated labour of $2 in certain districts, but does not say 
whether these figures are paralleled all the way in the States. 
We have no negro labour. He finds that our wages are nomi- 
nally 40 per cent above British, but admits that heating and 
warm clothing are necessarily a high item here. He speaks of 
the need for solidly built factories to resist weather conditions. 
But is there any serious variation here from the conditions 
prevailing in Pittsburg, Detroit, Chicago? 

There seem to be some shortcomings in the section on the 
Canadian balance of international payments which M. Sieg- 
fried lists as follows: 


Debit Balance Credit Balance 

Int. and Div. payments .....219,000,000 Excess of exports, includ- 
Freight Charges ) .cccciiccnou. 29,000,000 ing invisibleg aaa 198,000,000 
Immigrants’ remittances ... 700,000 Tourist receipts 0... 100,000,000 
Other foreign payments... 15,300 Other payments ...000000000.. 2,800,000 
264,000,000 300,800,000 


The figure 15,300 in the French text is an obvious misprint 
for 15,300,000. But a surprising error, as anyone may see by 
consulting the Canada Year Book for 1935, lies in his failure 
the substantial item of $104,379,000 for the export balance of 
gold coin and bullion. The English translation mentions that 
the total credits do not include the gold item; but this does not 
explain the omission. Mr. Siegfried says “. .. the plus bal- 
ance of exports was $137,500,000 (and $198,000,000 taking 
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into account invisible exports and imports).” The Year Book 
terms the $198,000,000 as the value of the excess commodity 
trade alone: no invisible items are included. 

Mr. Siegfried uses the popular phrase, a credit balance, 
in referring to Canada’s excess of credits over debts. But it 
is not explained that this excess of credit balances in 1935 is 
only partly accounted for as offsetting a debit balance of 
$26,000,000 on the capital account. A large part of it is the 
inevitable errors and omissions in the estimate. 

In one of the most interesting of M. Siegfried’s sections 
he speculates on our political future. He considers Canada 
respectively in its relations to Britain, to the Quebec element, 
to the United States, which suggests that he is not able to iden- 
tify a Canadian entity in itself—and he then passes on to dis- 
cuss Canadian foreign policy. Here he does apparently dis- 
cern a Canadian mind. Canada, once the question of her status 
is accepted, is occupied principally with protection against 
any menace from overseas (which M. Siegfried says is covered 
by the Monroe Doctrine), and the development of her exports. 
He thus ignores intercommonwealth relations, e.g., what 
Canada would do if Japan attacked Australia, or the Argen- 
tine (or Denmark) declared war on New Zealand. These 
problems are too theoretical to discuss, but we may note the 
omission. Recent happenings at Ottawa, however, have re- 
pudiated the Monroe doctrine as an official integer in Cana- 
dian defence. It is there, no doubt, but, in so far as it is 
effective or efficient, it implies a satellite position for Canada. 

But is it not possible that M. Siegfried is underrating the 
existence of the Canadian entity? Let us make some attempt 
to discover the Canadian mind. Canada surely is mostly occu- 
pied in cultivating its garden. External or foreign affairs for 
many reasons bulk less largely. Our interests lie in the devel- 
opment of our country. Our prosperity, our bread and butter 
are there. We were all interested in the West, in hydro-elec- 
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tric and now in the mines, in the issue of higher or lower tariffs, 
the pros and cons of immigration—these are the things we talk 
about with some knowledge and attention. More recently the 
question of Dominion and Provincial rights and powers has 
again become an issue as affecting our versions of N.R. A. 
These matters we discuss between ourselves. Quebec papers 
will give them as much space as Ontario journals. We have 
also a grand inquest of the Nation in the Parliament. Here, 
although our party divisions are to a certain extent artificial, 
our electioneering somewhat eighteenth century, the direction 
of affairs is in the hands of the government; we have some 
ministers who tackle their job in a modern way. It is not alto- 
gether a drawback that our Civil Service is habitually rein- 
forced by half-time experts. There are fields where we are as 
advanced as anybody. And the discussion of problems in 
parliament is nowadays rather dispassionate. The crudities 
of party spirit are reserved for elections. The Stevens Com- 
mission and the Customs investigation may be quoted as useful 
and thought-provoking questions which at any rate were aired 
in parliament. And in parliament French Canada is always 
fully and ably represented. All Dominion governments take 
a moderate and discreet view of questions of race and religion. 
Mr. Bourassa passed from a position of stormy petrel to that 
of able advocate, eventually to that of elder statesman or patri- 
archal adviser. Certain younger Progressive leaders from the 
West have also made their mark. Mr. Bennett has grown in 
stature, Mr. King has widened. Both of them have of recent 
years added to the urbanity of political life. The government 
of the day has always managed to evolve a capable and efficient 


premier. 
In the provincial field there have been new activities, and 
social credit, anti-monopoly and new-nationalism — with a 


clean sweep of old parties and old policies—have made pro- 
vincial politics very much alive. The air has been filled with 
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dust as the result of these spring-cleanings and the Dominion 
Government has at times looked askance at the raging policies. 
We are better served with news, but less well served with 
newspapers than a decade ago. The party-organ, now almost 
a thing of the past, did at least give both sides a chance of 
expression. The features enumerated above are on the whole 
true for the Dominion at large. They stand for living toge- 
ther and growing together. As such they make for unity and 
the ironing out of factitious separatism. Naturally geography, 
speech and creed tend to make Quebec a thing apart, as M. 
Siegfried insists, but M. Duplessis has very soon realized and 
stated that he has no intention of pulling the house down, 
knowing that the beams would fall on himself as surely as in 
the case of the tower of Siloam. There is really no reason 
why Quebec in Canada should not follow the path of Scotland 
rather than of Ireland. Provincial government gives an ample 
home rule, and it is difficult to see where any burning question 
could arise in Dominion politics. | 

If M. Siegfried has had some difficulty in discerning a 
Canadian mind one may complain that he has made no allusion 
to a Canadian soul. ‘That spirit became adult in the great war. 
If Quebec took but little part, that was her responsibility. The 
share of Canada as a whole was a symbol of many things, of 
devotion to an ideal, of consecration of an effort and a purpose. 
It was perhaps a sacrifice that can never be repeated. War 
may be folly or the curse of Cain. It may end as do all cru- 
sades in disillusion and error, but for a people that undertakes 
it is is the most solemn of all national acts, just because it is a 
sacrifice collective and individual. 

“We have trampled out the winepress of the vineyard of 
the Lord.” We had sung in sympathy and admiration for our 
great neighbour to the south. And if we feel a certain identity 
with them what is more natural—even the newest generation 
of incomers must feel it after a few seasons, and is not the 
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note of Quebec’s O Canada after all the same note as My Old 
Virgina Home? ‘These are the elements of our kultur: if they 
are simple and primitive it is because our kultur, to be genuine, 
must be within the reach of all and must touch the chords of 
our origin and the foundations of our existence. And yet 
the consequence of that union in war seems to have been to 
break definitely ties that threatened to become bonds. Canada 
came of age, quite willing that Quebec should share in the 
emancipation. But though the war was the occasion and the 
symbol it was not the cause. That must be sought in our full 
heritage of the past and in that tradition—our epos—cradled 
in LaSalle and Brébceuf, sealed by Wolfe and Montcalm, 
reared in the clearings that slowly broadened to a province, 
following the waterways once known only to Indian and 
coureur des bois, leaping the thousand miles of wilderness to 
open up the west, laying the ribbon of steel which first reached 
to the Pacific. ‘That tradition, though it lacks some of the 
glamour of the covered wagon yet has the marks of the in- 
spiration of its great guiding spirits, the toil and effort of the 
privates of its host. The new realm was conquered without 
any era of lawlessness or land-grabbing it opened up: the 
harvest was reaped and the Canada of to-day is a monument 
of ceaseless activity, of tireless industry, of unbounded hope— 
these are the virtues we demonstrate to the old world—and it 
is there that lies the soul of Canada. 

M. Siegfried in his journeying seems somehow to have 
missed that shrine. Canadians know that, though nameless, it 
is there. . 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE WEST 
By G. VF Ercuson 


T is in a mood of despair that uninformed opinion in both 

Eastern and Western Canada faces the fact that the 
prairies have experienced the worst drought in their history. 
Half the wheat acreage—twelve million acres or more—was 
destroyed by heat and high winds which came, in many locali- 
ties, before the seed had time to germinate; and had it not 
been for rains which fell in late July and early August and 
partially restored pasturage, the devastation of the wheat fields 
would have been accompanied by an equal destruction of cattle 
and livestock generally. Even as it is, special measures have 
had to be taken to save many thousands of beasts which have 
been sold at sacrifice prices and transported by the govern- 
ment to the ample pastures of Manitoba, there to be fattened 
and prepared for market. 

But, bad as it is, the plight of the West has been im- 
proved in certain respects. The damage of this year’s failure 
is very largely limited to Saskatchewan which faces a winter 
of extraordinary difficulty. But, from a political point of 
view, there is something to be said for this segregation of dis- 
tress. Manitoba will do better than it has done for some years 
past. Its crops are good, apart from some infestation of rust, 
and subsidiary sources of income will also improve materially 
over 1936. In Alberta too, especially in the south, there will 
be some moderate degree of prosperity; and the higher prices 
for grain will probably bring western income substantially 
above the total of the previous season. In facing whatever 
political consequences which may result from prolonged dis- 
tress it is as well that the condition is not so general as it 
might be. 

But this in itself is no particular cause for satisfaction. 
If the West is to struggle on like this, year after year, nothing 
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much can be said for staying there. But there is a conviction, 
slowly growing, that at long last we are beginning to face our 
problem not as the sudden emergency of unexpected and tem- 
porary drought, but as part of the permanent condition under 
which western agriculture must be—and can be—carried on. 
This does not mean that agriculture can be carried on success- 
fully under the impact of a cycle of dry years such as has been 
the western lot (with one or two partial exceptions) since 1929. 
But it means that our farmers have now learned that such 
cycles must be expected and that they must be prepared to 
guide themselves accordingly. It means that our governments 
have also realized this fact, and it is cheering to record that a 
campaign is now under way which, on its completion, will have 
done a great deal to help the farmers meet the conditions con- 
sequent upon drought. The result is that, while Western 
Canada is bitterly disappointed at having so small a harvest 
this year, when prices stand at a satisfactory level with no 
carryover to depress them, there is an underlying note of cheer- 
fulness. We are emerging from the drought years a sober- 
minded group of people determined if we can to avoid the 
errors and extravagances of the past. 

But are we emerging from the drought years? The proof 
that we are can only be found between now and freeze-up next 
November. Are we to have rains this autumn? If we are, if 
the stricken soil is to enter the long winter saturated with 
moisture, then we have a chance, a more than reasonable 
chance, of pulling through next summer. If those rains do not 
come, the hope of a crop in 1938 becomes both distant and 
forlorn. But our wide horizons, our sunny skies, make West- 
ern Canada the greatest To-morrow Country in the world, and 
these days we spend in the conviction that next season will see 
the end of the dry years. The reasons for that are more sub- 
stantial than a dream, but long-term weather forecasting is a 
science only slowly developing. 


: 
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There is general recognition that much of our present 
trouble is.a legacy of the indiscriminate and careless manner 
in which the West was opened for settlement under the guid- 
ance, if guidance it could be called, of a Dominion government 
anxious and eager to realize on its £800,000 investment, for it 
must be remembered that the prairies were bought by the Do- 
minion from the Hudson’s Bay Company for that sum. It 
has since been a bitter complaint of the settlers that “the slaves 
went with the plantation’. 

Regardless of prudence, greedy for profit, the Kast threw 
the Northwest open to the world, with an accompanying reck- 
less exploitation of its ‘natural resources. How many times, 
from a thousand service club luncheon tables, have we heard 
of “our vast hinterland, the surface of which has barely been 
scratched”? How many times have we heard of those illimit- 
able natural resources, those boundless acres waiting for the 
plough, and all of it obedient to the needs of the railroad ex- 
ecutives, the land grabbers, the manufacturers, and ready to 
pour out its golden treasures world without end. What a 
glorious age it was, so long as the golden goose went on laying 
ots golden eggs? What a rude awakening it was when, in the 
last few years, the goose went on strike, and the vast illimitable 
hinterland turned out instead to be Palliser’s Triangle where 
moisture might or might not, over a period of years, be enough 
to provide a precarious livelihood only for hard-working and 
competent farmers. 

It is a sufficient commentary on the mentality of men who 
opened up that hinterland that, even to this day, there is no 
complete soil survey of the settled area of the Prairie Pro- 
vinces. The consequences of that single blunder, a blunder 
the responsibility for which lies as sanarely on Dominion 
shoulders as its responsibility for foreign policy, lie behind 
half the wreckage that must now be cleared up before western 
agriculture can be put on its feet. Soil surveys are now being 
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made. In Saskatchewan it is virtually completed, and the 
results it shows may be seen in a study of an area of 1.56 mil- 
lion acres in southern Saskatchewan, about 50 miles from 
Regina. Professor Allen, of the University of Saskatchewan, 
reported this area was made up as follows: 


Better for grazing than for wheat-growin_........... Dew pic 
Mareinbliwheatlandue ee eee 24.4 p.c 
Bainiyneat land pce pe ee ee eae 36.8 p.c 
Good wheat land ee eee ee ee eee 6.0 p.c 
Excellent wheat land 20) 2 ee .6 p.c 


Of this particular area, 16 per cent was unoccupied in 1986. 
Of this 16 per cent, only one-third had never been occupied. 
The remaining two-thirds, or eight per cent of the total, had 
been abandoned—abandoned presumably as the effect of long- 
term economic forces drove the unfortunate settlers from their 
land after years of starvation drought. All over the prairies 
results of this kind are now being ascertained for the first time, 
and with it comes the hope that on this scientific foundation 
western agriculture can be rebuilt. It is a hope which we 
believe to be soundly based. 

In the forefront of this campaign of reconstruction stands 
the work now being done under the Prairie Farm Rehabilita- 
tion Act. The Commission which controls this work first 
delimited the area in which rehabilitation was necessary, and 
this in itself revealed a most interesting fact. The size of the 
area, at first sight, is frightening. Starting from a point on 
the international boundary well inside Manitoba, it runs north- 
west to a point in northwestern Saskatchewan which includes 
both Saskatoon and North Battleford, then turning abruptly 
south it follows a somewhat westerly course inside the Alberta 
border, including Calgary in its course, and meets the inter- 
national boundary again not very far from the British Colum- 
bia border. Inside this area the Commission will consider all 
manner of rehabilitation projects. Much of the territory is 
considered safe farming land, in spite of the recent cycle of 
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dry years, but what must, attract attention is that the map of 
Palliser’s Triangle, drawn up after that expedition, and super- 
imposed now upon the map of the P.F’.R.A., shows that the 
two areas—the semi-arid area announced by Palliser and his 
botanists in 1858 and the rehabilitation area laid down in 1936 
—are almost identical. The Palliser Triangle is smaller, but 
the identity of the two areas is nearly the same. It is tragic 
to realize that the scientists of that half-forgotten expedition 
had to wait more than 70 years for their vindication. 

But a long-range programme of help and self-help is now 
in progress which holds out promise of providing some solution 
of the worst ills suffered by the farmers of the drought area. 
In the forefront of that programme stands water-conserva- 
tion. This programme does not take up the line of the recently 
publicized $400,000,000 irrigation scheme proposed by Mr. 
R. O. Sweezey. There is much to be said for ascertaining 
accurately the feasibility of that scheme, but such knowledge 
as is now available suggests that even so vast a sum would not 
provide irrigation over the huge area which to-day stands in 
need of more water. Imagine the dams, the criss-cross of 
ditches and the windmills for such a scheme in an area of some 
40,000 square miles! One would like to believe that such a 
solution was possible and economic, but the spirit faints. 

The water conservation plans of the Prairie Farm Reha- 
bilitation Commission are more modest, not so far-reaching but 
most certainly within the reach of the farmers involved. A 
few small-scale irrigation projects are being set up in areas a 
few thousand acres in extent in country suited by nature for 
cheap irrigation. These are excellent but touch only the fringe 
of the problem. The major part of the water programme is 
in the constructions of small local dams and dugouts to pre- 
serve rainfall and run-off water. Even in the worst areas, a 
dugout can be built at a cost of $75 or $80 which will hold 
250,000 gallons of water, sufficient to water farm livestock and 
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provide for a vegetable garden. ‘Thousands of these dugouts 
have been built and thousands more are under way, the govern- 
ment paying part of the cost of excavation. It does not sound 
like an ambitious programme, but only men who have carted 
water some miles from the nearest wells or creek can know 
what a boon a steady supply close at hand can be. 

In addition to water conservation a broad-scale pro- 
gramme of research has been launched to tackle the manifold 
problems of soil drifting and drought tillage, re-grassing and 
so on. ‘There are more than forty stations in the area where 
staffs of scientists and farmers are constantly at work. To 
these the farmers of the surrounding districts come, meetings 
and lectures are constantly held, and field men pass from farm 
to farm helping each individual to meet the peculiar problems 
which his own soil present. To the astonishment of many heart- 
broken men, discoveries are being made which will do much 
to meet the hazards of semi-arid years. Not much can be done, 
when there is complete lack of moisture, to produce a profit- 
able harvest. But much is possible in sowing crops which will 
at least pin down the soil and keep it in shape for the advent 
of rains. By proper tillage methods, at the proper moment 
in the year, some of the stations in this year’s worst areas have 
produced crops which, if nothing much, are far better than 
none at all. 

It is along these lines that money is being spent and that 
much more must be spent. It is not profitable to talk about 
abandoning the area. Not only is there no place for the settlers 
to go—the fantastic fairy tale of the illimitable hinterland has 
been exploded—it is by no means certain that they would not 
be better to stay where they are. But this is subject to certain 
rigid conditions now growing in recognition. There is no place 
in the drought area for inefficient farmers. ‘They must be 
competent operators, ready to co-operate in creating the farm 
unit best adapted to the locale in which they are, and ready to 
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adopt the most scientific methods of dry-farming tillage. In 
the northern forest belt, in the areas blessed with normally 
sufficient rainfall it may be possible for unscientific farmers 
to get by, but they cannot do so in the south; and it is in that 
spirit of severe self-regulation that the population of the 
drought areas faces its problems. 

In all this there is matter for great congratulation. A 
lesser people than the splendidly courageous settlers of the 
West would have relapsed long ago into apathy and despair. 
But it must not be thought for a moment that Western pro- 
blems can be resolved by the application of new technical 
knowledge to agriculture. There is also in Western Canada 
a national problem which must be faced if we are to be suc- 
cessful. That is an adjustment of national policy to the dire 
needs of the producers of primary commodities. It is for that 
reason that the governments and the people of the prairies 
look forward with intense interest to the forthcoming investi- 
gations of the Royal Commission. And it is apparent, from 
the temper of the West, that the case which it presents to that 
body should be sympathetically and attentively studied by the 
country at large. The reason for this is fairly obvious to those 
who study at close range the probable immediate political 
future of the prairies. 

At the present moment opinion in the three provinces is 
sharply divided into two main schools of thought. On the one 
side are those who still fight for freedom of production and 
marketing, and absence of control, together with a revision of 
national policy that would adjust our economy to the needs of 
a country which remains chiefly an exporter of primary pro- 
ducts. This section of opinion begs Eastern Canada to get off 
the farmer’s back, and urges that the future relationships of 
the Dominion and the Provinces should take into full account 
the needs of the West in which variability of income from year 
to year renders the growth of fixed charges, either on debt or 
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on account of social services, altogether insupportable. ‘They 
hope to see some general lightening of western burdens in such 
manner that the prairies may be assured of at least some mini- 
mum standard of living not out of line too much with that 
enjoyed by the wealthier parts of the country which enjoy and 
have enjoyed the major benefits of our present fiscal policy 
and set-up. 

Against this group are set those who have abandoned 
that direct and common-sense approach. These seek to climb 
under the umbrella of protection which has for so long shel- 
tered our manufacturing interests from some of the worst 
blasts of hard times. Hence the outcry for a government-paid 
fixed price for wheat, for butter schemes, cheese schemes, milk 
schemes, cattle schemes, poultry schemes, all designed to in- 
crease the returns of agriculture at the expense of the con- 
sumer. Whether there is room under the umbrella for two 
million more rapacious grabbers it must be left to our econo- 
mists to decide. But it is apparent that, if national policy is 
not sweepingly revised, the West cannot always be expected 
to suffer in silence. 

The advent of the Social Credit Government in Alberta, 
indeed, may be the warning blast which will give Canada notice 
that silence can no longer be preserved. Social Credit. as such, 
will disappear. Sooner or later, the fallacies inherent in 
fountain-pen money will become obvious to Mr. Aberhart’s 
followers. But the deep springs of the success of Social Credit 
do not lie in the magnetism and power of Mr. Aberhart. They 
Jie in the fundamental agrarian hatred of our present fiscal 
pursuits, of our continued and excessive protection of second- 
ary industry, of high freight rates in a region devoid of water 
competition, of high interest rates on mortgages and public 
debt alike. Some of that hatred is, perhaps, irrational. But 
much of it is well founded upon truth, and it may be mentioned 
in passing that if western rates were high because of the risks 
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such loans involved, our financial institutions should now take 
full notice of the fact that the risk (which they tried to guard 
against by charging more for their money) is now upon them. 
Fad these institutions written off their loans years ago, both 
creditors and debtors would now be in a healthier frame of 
mind, 

The fact about Social Credit that is interesting is that it 
represents the most radical agrarian uprising of which we have 
yet had record. Like all such movements, its strength lies in 
the inherent injustice of our Canadian economy, and the 
remedy lies in the removal of inequities. Social Credit, as such, 
is not likely to spread across the prairies, but radical agrarian- 
ism easily may. Last winter it is well known that the Premiers 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba alike had difficulty in restrain- 
ing their followers from making a frontal attack on the pro- 
blems of debt by one form or other of repudiation. They were 
saved, both of them, by the grant of temporary assistance from 
the Federal Treasury and the promise of a Royal Commission. 
It is likely that further developments will await the findings 
of that body. But should general conditions grow worse, or 
should the existing condition persist, it is not unlikely that new 
forms of radicalism will emerge, and that in one crude form or 
another, protection will be attempted for the hitherto unpro- 
tected farmer. How far such movements of protest will go, 
no man can say. But it is apparent that, under the strain of 
bad times, the weaknesses of our federal constitution have 
become most apparent, and these have been aggravated by the 
continued attempt to deal with them by hand-outs, temporary 
palliatives and nostrums of all kinds. The time has now come 
to sweep these out of existence, and to re-assert, if it remains 
possible to do so, the reign of reason and of common-sense. 


EUTERPE GOES TO WORK 
By H. L. Tracy 


GUIDE to current publications contains, under the cap- 

tion Music, the following arresting titles: Do Snakes Like 
Music? Music Aids the Anesthetist; Music and Health; 
Music as a Cure for Mental Depression; Music as an Emo- 
tional Asset; Music in Psychoanalysis; Music Prescribed to 
Cure Crime among Boys and Girls; Music’s Role in Healing; 
Serub-woman’s Music. 

What is to be the future of music, if these titles are any 
indication. Will music be an art, or an applied science? The 
fastidious will shudder at the second alternative. And yet 
music has always been more a science than an art. It has been 
chiefly concerned with producing an effect. And that is the 
business of a science. Art’s business is the disinterested exer- 
cise of itself. Or shall we say that science is work, art is play? 

Music has been put to work to express religious fervour 
in dithyramb, hymn, mass and motet. The lover’s guitar, the 
trumpet, the organ are all symbols of an art that has taken 
jobs in hand. The Greeks thought of music as a practical tool 
for education, a device for instilling political virtue. The 
liturgies of the church have inspired many of the noblest works. 
Some very good music has been deliberately prepared for a 
purpose. Even the rugged Bach devised some excellent pieces 
to beguile a wealthy victim of insomnia. 

Of course there are different kinds of work to which music 
may be harnessed. We may be content to see music turn pro- 
fessional; but there are professionals and professionals. 

Consider for a moment the other arts and the extent to 
which they are applied to practical purposes. Architecture, 
of course, is primarily concerned with the useful. In so far as 
it is ornamental, its ornament (if it be sound) is a gracious 
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acknowledgment of some service it has honestly performed. 
Graphic art seems to be the most broad-minded and versatile 
of them all. Colour and pattern are pressed into the most 
humble services. The man who demurs at applying music to 
practical uses might ask himself whether he leaves his walls 
unpapered, because wall paper pattern is a perversion of pure 
design; or whether he has trimmings of raw wood because only 
artists are entitled to use paint. 

Sculpture is rather different. Few people have been able 
to look at the Caryatides of the Erechtheum in Athens without 
discomfort. These figures of maidens are used to support the 
roof of a porch. ‘They have been pressed into a service that is 
definitely menial. Had they not been saddled with such an 
onerous job, zsthetic objections would not have been raised. 
Themes for similar reflection may be found in the modern 
Gifte Shoppe. Sculptural devices in such places divide them- 
selves immediately into good and bad. It depends upon the 
degree to which they are made to serve base, mechanical pur- 
poses. Some are purely ornamental, and would be satisfying 
in a tasteful room. Others may hold flowers, or even support 
a row of books, without losing caste or grace. But there is a 
fundamental clash between a well-designed figure and the job 
of holding up an electric light bulb. There are beautiful 
devices for holding lights; but their beauty, like the beauty of 
architecture, is in the adaptation of materials to purpose. The 
lamp-stand ought not to be a pretender, strutting in the finery 
of sculptural design. 

What, then, of music at work? What are the dignified 
occupations to which it may be applied? Consider how far it 
is tolerated at present. It can be used to a certain point in 
education, but it must stop short of being too methodical and 
trying to produce precise effects. In-the church its position 
is ambiguous, and subject to the most amazing variety of 
opinion. Those who hold to the quaint old view that worship 
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is the chief purpose of assembling in churches will declare that 
music, however indispensable, must remain the discreet and 
unobtrusive assistant. It must be like a sympathetic helper, 
admitted under certain conditions to the sanctuary, but only to 
make things ready for the celebrants. Music will be inclined 
to confuse its work with that of the clergy. It has, indeed, 
invited and received rebuke over and over again, but still tends 
to be obtuse. Hence the absurd theory that every church must 
have a recital organ, and that the organist must acquit himself 
in brave concert style, without taking much into account the 
act of worship whose enrichment is, for the time being, his 
only reason for existence. Hence such monstrosities as chimes, 
harps, and echo organs—the cosmetics of music when she 
primps in the holy of holies. 


Patriotic music—it is a solemn thought that one might 
as well have said martial music—is too obvious a case in point 
to require discussion. All the music of pageantry, band music, 
hymns of national and local loyalties, have the earmarks of 
an art set vigorously to work. 

Even folk music is often practical in purpose. Hebridean 
work songs, glees and catches for dancing, sailors’ chanties, 
clearly illustrate how an idiom obviously gay and spontaneous 
may spring from workaday uses. A striking feature of re- 
ligious, patriotic, and occupational music is that it expresses 
more clearly than any other the personality of a people. 
English cathedral music, island work songs, and military 
marches are clear examples. Nothing could so directly unfold 
the temper of two peoples as “Colonel Bogey” and “Under the 
Double Eagle”. Useful music can be exceedingly alive, ex- 
ceedingly significant. 

Music has done many menial jobs. These are too familiar 
to need lengthy review. ‘The orchestra that used to compete 
with conversation between the acts of a play was doing a slav- 
ish piece of work. It had no reason for existence. It was 
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vestigial. Among our few debts to the films is the abolition 
of this senseless convention. The music played in restaurants 
is about on the same level as the fan that carries away the smells 
from the kitchen. Dance music is in a doubtful place. Dancing 
is play, and what contributes to play is not a menial thing, 
though it may be vulgar. If dance music, a legitimate form 
of applied art, does debase itself, it is in its exaggerated and 
raffish use of two powerful media, rhythm and tone colour. 
Rhythm is a maddening thing; tone colour is wily and seduct- 
ive. When dance music forgets restraint, it abets an unspeak- 
able debauchery of the emotions, and makes itself meretricious. 

These are the servile occupations to which music has been 
devoted in the past. It is worth while to note the intrinsic 
difference between these and the purposes to which it may be 
devoted in the future. In the instances quoted, two extremes 
appear. In the first two, music is used as a kind of narcotic. 
It is not meant to be listened to, nor even felt very clearly. It 
is a remote influence, faintly blurring the senses in order to 
induce content and dull the critical faculty. In the case of 
dance music it is a direct stimulus, consciously applied to secure 
a precise effect. Now the question is: Is there an area in 
between these in which music may be properly used (to keep 
up the medical figure) for nutritional or therapeutic purposes, 
without surrendering its artistic dignity? Shall we be content 
to see it come into the factory, the operating room, the psycho- 
logist’s clinic, and will it find legitimate and effective occupa- 
tion there? 

There will not, in these times, be much of a following for 
those who would defend the dignity of music as Pure Art. 
Such abstractions, a good many people feel, are merely the 
playground of pedants and professors. It is the fashion of 
to-day to look at things, at life; not at ideas nor theories. What 
we are concerned with is music as a human activity, as a factor 
in society. Instead of discussing the purity of art, we might 
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better turn to the question whether music can be a social force, 
and, if so, how we can go about applying it. Its dignity will 
be safe if it is enlisted in a dignified cause. 

We must be open-minded enough to explore this matter 
to the fullest extent. Music is a vehicle for emotional release, 
and its therapeutic powers are doubtless enormous. Colour 
environment has been found to have an important bearing on 
the health and comfort of workers. Music has an equal claim 
to such properties. It offers a ready and harmless vehicle for 
the release of feeling, for the gentle and non-habit-forming 
catharsis advocated long ago by a very learned authority. The 
application of sound to therapeutics may possibly be limited 
by the degree of conscious attention which music requires, and 
the consequent distraction from other matters. Yet its very 
power of compelling attention may in many cases be the factor 
in its favour. 


The exact application of music to general therapeutics 
had better be left to the expert. For a practical example how 
music can be, and has been, used, one may turn to the church. 
The church has had an extraordinary power of doing for all 
people all along what the psychologists are now prescribing 
on the strength of technical knowledge. It may be that the 
church’s skilful use of music is a signpost to future develop- 
ments. The effect of church music is to withdraw one from 
the conflicts of ordinary life by simplifying and concentrating 
the attention. It provides a gentle stimulus to the feelings, 
and brings one gradually to the state in which one can release 
intenser emotion without self-consciousness. It makes one 
keen, alert, responsive. Its power of suggestion is subtle, not 
specific. It merely puts a man into the condition in which his 
best capacities come into play. If that is not sound clinical 
practice, then what is? 

Is music to be the higher spell-binding of the future? 
There are all sorts of agencies now at work inducing men to 
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feel and act thus and thus, through an appeal to the subcon- 
scious mind. The advertisers are using powerful modes of 
suggestion, but with crude technique and stupid motives. They 
are playing with a tool they do not understand. At the other 
end of the scale are the consulting psychologists, who use the 
power of suggestion in a broad and enlightened way, and differ 
from the spell-binders of the press and posters as much as the 
symphony orchestra differs from the street band. We may 
envisage in the future an enormously powerful social force 
arising from the mental health clinic of to-day. We shall see 
experts helping people to reconcile their conflicts, evoking 
their best powers, and generally toning up their emotional 
systems. We shall object at first, with the time-honoured pro- 
tests about privacy and the right to our own lives. But we 
shall ultimately see that our psychic life needs as much care as 
the physical. We shall be prejudiced by the inevitable quacks. 
But their crudeness will be their final undoing. The adver- 
tisers and propagandists of to-day are to the psychiatrists what 
the witch doctor was to the medical man in the past. 

The psychiatry of the future will doubtless make use of 
wider and wider resources. Music as a part of clinical tech- 
nique may prove to be a most important development. Its 
power has been tested and accepted. Its effects are such that 
it will not readily lend itself to the cruder forms of suggestion. 
It is not calculated to carry out the aims of the mere propa- 
gandist, to make people have specific attitudes and do specific 
things. It is in the nature of a general tonic. It may be a 
great power in restoring the human spirit to balance and self- 
possession. It must lend itself to the new Humanism. 


DESIGN IN CANADIAN FURNITURE 
By H. G. Kerrie 


UPPOSKE that we find it necessary to acquire some new 

furniture, that we have a feeling for good period repro- 
ductions and that our bank balance is ample. A certain dis- 
tinction in advertisement or store-front will soon indicate 
where to look and the chances are that we shall find what we 
want, and that it will be of sound construction and craftsman- 
ship. If we want modern furniture we shall not find very 
much that is at once good and made in Canada, and we may 
end by buying expensive American modern or by having it 
made from an architect’s designs. Suppose again that we are 
persons of average income who must search amongst the 
medium-priced machine-made articles. If we demand that 
our furniture be not only serviceable and have so much cup- 
board-space, but be also well made and of pleasing proportion, 
then our search is likely to be long and arduous. 


The newspapers show us dealers who have the most splen- 
did suites of ‘quality’ furniture which apparently from sheer 
bonhomie are being given away for at least one-half their 
recognized value. A tour of these stores and furniture de- 
partments will reveal mahogany, maple and ‘moderne’. The 
mahogany will be mostly mock-period caricatures showing all 
the signs of spiritual bankruptcy, with meaningless and fussy 
appendages of decoration and gummy finishes. The Colonial 
and Loyalist maple will come as a breath of fresh air in spite 
of its atavism. It is honest and unevasive, simply and solidly 
constructed, serviceable and with no frills. Here is sensible 
period adaptation and it is inexpensive. With the ‘moderne’ 
I shall deal more fully since it is so widely advertised and dis- 
played. ‘Moderne’ is a word whose invention betrays the 
peculiar genius of the advertismg mind. It is quite subtle. 
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You don’t shy away from this word, mistaking it neither for 
‘modern’ with all the latter’s disturbing implications, nor for 
‘modernistic’ which while not quite so reckless as modern may 
still be a trifle too spry. But ‘moderne’ is neither of these. 
You can rest assured that it is reasonably up to date, modish 
and smart with a suggestion of culture. It will be constructed 
of wood that is fashionable at the moment; it will possess cer- 
tain novel functional features, plastic drawer-pulls and circular 
rimless glass mirrors. Yet somehow or other it seems to lack 
character and distinction. The very use of the word stylish 
should make one pause, since what is stylish to-day is no longer 
so to-morrow. Stylish may be all very well for women’s hats 
but it is dangerous in furniture. What could be more infuri- 
ating than to find oneself the possessor of furniture that is 
dated before the last payment! 

Some of this furniture comes from the States, especially, 
I believe, in the ‘moderne’ class, the rest from Canada includ- 
ing nearly seventy per cent from Ontario. What is the Cana- 
dian manufacturer’s position? He has suffered badly in the 
depression, some thirty firms having been forced to cease 
operations, and it is said even in good times he only receives 
two and a half per cent on capital outlay. There has been the 
continual pressure of American competition where large fac- 
tories and large cuttings mean decreased overhead and where 
labour is cheap. In Canada there are no big factories, but a 
large number of small firms supplying the main and, in some 
cases, the only local employment. It would appear that for 
any to exist successfully some have to be sacrificed. ‘This com- 
petition has meant tariff protection, which under the trade 
agreement of January Ist, 1936, was reduced from forty-five 
per cent to twenty-seven per cent. During the next six months 
imports of wood furniture from the U.S.A. increased some 
hundred and sixty per cent. Recently the tariff has been in- 
creased to thirty-three and a third per cent, subject to a review 
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in two years, the board suggesting that meanwhile the industry 
investigate its problems and seek to remedy them. ‘Trade 
papers have suggested a complete agreement to raise prices 
sponsored by the provincial governments. While obviously 
the industry has difficult problems, is it not possible that a 
regeneration in design is worth considering and might have 
far-reaching results? Few Canadian manufacturers employ 
trained designers, more often they are hack-copyists who adapt 
American designs and follow ‘style trends’. Good designers 
add to the overhead but in the long run are sound investments. 
A designer and maker of fine furniture recently told me that 
he would like to see an extension of the apprentice system 
whereby boys with an instinct for design would divide their 
time between a firm’s furniture shops and a technical school 
before being absorbed as full-time designers. ‘To-day it is 
especially important that good designers be in control when 
so many new materials are available. Plywood and laminboard 
alone are making possible great changes in design and con- 
struction. The use of new materials by the undiscriminating 
merely produces novelty which may be spectacular but pre- 
vents a natural development. Metal furniture suffered such 
a stillbirth at the beginning of this century. 

A share in the responsibility, however, must be accounted 
to the dealer or retailer. He is primarily concerned with pro- 
fits and dividends, rapid stock-shifting, sales-promotion and 
so on. The result is that the selling of goods has become of 
more importance than the goods themselves. It is an age of 
hire-purchase, of spot-, special-, bargain-, and one cent-sales. 
The business of store-filling attractions occasionally reaches 
ludicrous proportions. Heaven spare us from some of the 
pantomimic spectacles from Hollywood that have been enacted 
at some stores on this continent for the benefit of the innocent 
consumer who eventually must pay for them. I should like 
to set against such extravagance, however, the admirable work 
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done by Eaton’s of Toronto in the dressing of their windows. 
With a few such exceptions of intelligent salesmanship, the 
advertising technician beats out his ‘quality’, ‘style’, ‘genuine’ 
until any significance they once possessed has been lost. His 
performance suggests a record of the Bolero, cracked, worn 
out and clogged. The dealer maintains that he knows what 
the public wants or more often what it can be persuaded to 
buy, and the manufacturer has to cater to his demands. His 
rapid stock-shifting may mean busy periods for the manufac- 
turer but it is apt to prevent him from developing any sound 
and consistent policy. There are interesting possibilities, for 
example, in the discriminating use of blonde and bleached 
woods, but at the moment they are being pushed too hard, net- 
ting handsome profits, perhaps, but at the expense of their 
future. 

Possibly some manufacturers may find they can best de- 
velop their own ideas by exercising some control over the sell- 
ing of their products. It is interesting to note that in England 
to-day the biggest designer and maker of hand and machine 
made furniture, Mr. Gordon Russell, “insists most empha- 
tically upon the importance of having an adequate selling 
organization under one’s control’. Mr. Russell has two fac- 
tories, one given over entirely to the production of hand-made 
furniture, and all his products are marketed through two 
showrooms, one in the country at Broadway and the other in 
London. 

Finally, what of the consumer? It is our business when 
buying furniture to see that it conforms to certain standards 
of construction and design, even though it be machine-made 
and inexpensive. We should examine especially all joints in 
the angles of the drawers, the drawer-bottoms, see that the 
drawers run smoothly, that doors fit and that the finishing 
polish or stain is not gummy or clouded; we should distrust 
decorative appendages until we are satisfied that they are an 
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essential part of the design and structure. ‘These are a few 
commonsense rules and many of us apply them, but we might 
well remember that the choice offered us reflects someone’s 
appraisal of our taste and intelligence. If that appraisal is 
not flattering, then I would suggest that in our own interest 
and for our future protection we should say so as emphatically 
as possible. 


THE SWIFTS 
By EvizABetH HARRISON 


Hark! Like a great sigh heaved 
The birds flew out; 
Thousands of wings whose whirring 
Was a shout 
Flung into silence. I had not believed 
One tree could hold such rout 
Of chattering and stirring. 
And when they wheeled and settled 
‘The elm had blossomed, petalled 
On every twig and stem 
With the excess of them. 


Hush! In a gust they go. 
A single mind 

Impels their dark precision, 
Undivined, 

Instinctive, measuring the perfect flow 

Of wing to wing behind 

Towards an urgent vision 

That lures their frail feathers, 

To dare strange lands and weathers, 
And small, undaunted, run 
Long skyways to the sun. 


MUSIC IN SCHOOL 


By Moray St-JoHn MaAcpHatt 


NE of the first to notice the power of music in education 
7 was the philosopher Plato. He admitted that he had no 
great knowledge of music, but he recommended that school- 
boys should be taught strong, simple tunes, such as arouse 
the moods of manly activity in war and peace. He did not 
believe that music was an affair of pure pattern, or that it 
merely imitated natural sounds such as the battle-cry or the 
rhythm of some occupation; but he felt that the various kinds 
of music have an obscure psychological connection with our 
moods, just as there is a connection between our emotions and 
our facial expressions, which could no doubt be explained in 
detail with sufficient study. ‘Thus we smile when we are 
pleased, and feel sad when we hear music in a minor key; but 
when the emotions are complex, it is hard to divine what lies 
behind the facial expression, and the like is true of music. It 
is indeed impossible to know all that lies behind any expres- 
sion of feeling, however simple; were it otherwise, all art 
would become merely a record of facts. 

Now when children are being taught any subject, it must 
be presented to them as if it were a simple and straightforward 
matter, the subtleties and exceptions being reserved till much 
later; so in music children must first become acquainted with 
simple works that represent simple moods. If it be asked 
why children should study music at all, the answer is imme- 
diate: music takes its place with the other great studies, such 
as Latin and mathematics, that have always been used to 
develop the minds of the young; it may go farther, and 
develop their sensibilities as well; and it promises more than 
most of their other studies to yield lasting delight as they grow 
older. Many universities recognize music as forming part of 
a humane course, and it is in school that the student should 
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prepare himself for this work. As long ago as 1837 Lowell 
Mason introduced music into the schools of Boston; his exper- 
iment was taken up, and since then music has played its part 
in the life of many schools throughout Canada and the United 
States. Often, however, it has been neglected or taught in 
a desultory manner, following the whim of local school boards. 
Now that a hundred years have passed since Lowell Mason’s 
experiment, it is time to make music, properly taught, a uni- 
form feature of our schools. 

From the beginning children should be accustomed to 
hear all the great music that lies within their comprehension. 
They may begin by singing carols and folk songs; this can be 
done in any school, however small, provided only there is 
someone at hand who can play the piano, using one of the 
excellent singing books that are now to be had. Then, if the 
resources of the school permit, the children should be made 
familiar through piano, gramophone and concert with the 
work of composers such as Haydn and Mozart, whose music 
they will recognize as being very like what they are used to 
singing. Later they may listen to the easier parts of Bet- 
hoven and perhaps even Bach; they will now be able to 
appreciate the music of any other composer, whether in its 
likeness or unlikeness to these models. It is probable that 
what are known as the classics represent the finest music that 
ever has or can be written. For as soon as any medium is 
perfected, men of genius will arise to push it to its extreme 
limits of expression; there is apparently in the world a small 
but fairly steady supply of exceptional men, who seize bril- 
liantly upon whatever is at hand. Among the Neanderthal 
dwellers, when a few pigments and the ways of laying them 
on had been discovered, there were artists who could paint 
unsurpassable pictures of animals. As each of the great 
languages attained some degree of flexibility and expressive- 
ness, epics were written that could never be equalled. In 
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music, as soon as the foundations were established, there came 
a Bach and a Beethoven to mark out the lmits of musical 
expression. The music of the other masters is full of interest 
and delight, but none can go deeper into human emotion than 
these. 

Besides studying the development of music, and gaining 
familiarity with the great works through concert, gramophone 
and book, every child should be urged to continue the actual 
practice of music, and to sing or play some instrument in 
company with the others. ‘There are very few who cannot fit 
into an orchestra or join a chorus, and it has often been noticed 
that voices which could not be borne separately may sound 
very well united. The whole is greater than the sum of its 
parts. Along with this work should go practice in sight read- 
ing, which is essential to the fullest enjoyment of music, and 
also some instruction in theoretical matters; the child should 
understand the construction of long works, and he should know 
why the signature of the key of B is made up of five sharps, 
falling in neat rows on the stave. A further essential is the 
training of the ear. The pupil should be able to sing in tune, 
to catch the separate parts of a composition, and to hear the 
whole of a chorus to which he contributes a part. Those who 
seem to take pleasure in the work might also be taught to read 
music silently to themselves, and to recognize and enjoy some 
of the devices which are used in music, such as the effeet of a 
modulation, the effect of parts in fugal entry, and the effect 
of a concerto, with its contrast between orchestra and single 
performer. 

It could not be expected that all would do equally well 
or find the same benefits in a course of this kind, any more 
than that all should derive the same pleasure from studying 
Latin or mathematics. There is, however, a quantity of tang- 
ible work in connection with music; there is room for compe- 
tition and material for examination, two parts of school life 
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that have still some importance. The utmost care would be 
necessary to maintain a proper attitude towards music, for it 
would be disastrous either if music came to be regarded as a 
useless piece of drudgery, or if it were studied half-heartedly, 
as a light amusement. Music should be regarded partly as 
an honest recreation, a relief from more serious work, and 
partly as a study of sufficient interest and importance to 
deserve real application. 

As soon as the pupils understand enough about music, 
they should be encouraged to write compositions of their own. 
This is not such a difficult matter as many suppose; it gives 
great pleasure to the composer, and at the same time serves as 
the final test of his knowledge. There seems to be no reason 
why a very high standard should not be maintained, especially 
when one considers the excellent work that school children 
have done in other arts, such as writing, painting and acting. 
If the school orchestra and choral society were flourishing, 
and all were done in a friendly spirit, the young musician 
would have no difficulty in hearing his works performed, an 
advantage that many of the better composers lack; and it is 
a common feature of the performances of amateurs that they 
have about them a freshness and originality that more than 
makes up for their lack of technical perfection. Much has been 
done since Lowell Mason’s time to improve the teaching of 
music in schools, and it is to be hoped that those who are now 
engaged in revising the curriculum for Ontario will find it 
possible to make a generous provision for this humane study. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON PUBLIC FINANCE 


By FiLoyp S. CHALMERS 


HE suggestion for a Royal Commission to study conflicting 

purposes in the field of government and taxation in Canada 
seems to have been first made officially at the Dominion- 
Provincial conference last December. ‘The sponsor of the 
proposal was Hon. John Bracken, premier of Manitoba. 
There is reason to believe that Hon. Charles Dunning, Minis- 
ter of Finance of the Dominion, had earlier considered such a 
commission to study the confusion in administrative powers 
and revenue sources as between the different classes of govern- 
ment in Canada. 

On 16th February last, Mr. King told Parliament that a 
commission would be appointed. ‘The statement came as part 
of an announcement that temporary assistance would be af- 
forded Manitoba and Saskatchewan in meeting their immedi- 
ately pressing financial problems. 

Mr. King said that the aspects of the relationship between 
the Dominion and the Provinces that required study were 
“primarily financial’. 'That the cabinet had some appreciation 
of this fact was demonstrated when an effort was made during 
the past summer to obtain the services of some eminent British 
economist or authority on public finance as chairman of the 
commission. But if any tentative invitations were issued they 
apparently were not accepted and, in any event, disagreement 
was soon reported within the cabinet itself over the appoint- 
ment of someone from outside. As a result, we have a com- 
mission consisting entirely of “home-grown” members; two 
distinguished jurists, an editor and two university professors. 
It is a commission of talents; a strong commission in every 
respect except in expert knowledge of the problems to be 
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analysed. No one of the commissioners has ever claimed to be 
an authority on problems that are purely financial. ‘The com- 
mission is being assisted in its work by a group of specialists 
and secretaries. In addition, several of the provinces and a 
number of semi-public organizations of business men, tax- 
payers and institutional investors have retained qualified stu- 
dents of public finance to prepare briefs for presentation. Thus 
the commissioners will not lack good advice, both professional 
and amateur in character. 

Mr. King declared it to be the purpose of the commission 


to make recommendations as to what should be done 


to secure a more equitable and practical division of the burden 
to enable all governments to function more effectively—and I 
may add—more independently within the spheres of their 
respective jurisdictions. 


The formal terms of reference have not done more than for- 
mally expand this definition of purpose. 

The Prime Minister obviously hopes that we can achieve 
in Canada a state of affairs in which each class of government 
is capable of “standing upon its own feet”, as another minister 
has expressed it. 

That each government does not now stand upon its own 
feet is abundantly clear. In the days of the horse and buggy, 
when government was simple, the divisions of taxable author- 
ity and of responsibility for government and public welfare 
established by the British North America Act provided at least 
a workable compromise. For many years no serious complica- 
tions arose. But the time was to come when both government 
itself and the cost of government were to outgrow the consti- 
tutional provisions of 1867. In the post-war years, the Do- 
minion government has found itself in the position of raising, 
by taxation, large sums which it has handed over to the pro- 
vinces for administration, such as for old age pensions, and 
later, in the crisis years, for relief of the unemployed and of 
drought-stricken farmers. 
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The economic crisis also brought the four western pro- 
vinces to the verge of default in the service of their bonds. The 
expedient of temporary advances and guarantees by the Do- 
minion government was adopted. To-day the emergency 
advances total around $150,000,000 and an effort earlier this 
year to begin the process of disentanglement, by refusing 
advances to two of the western provinces that ask for them, 
was unsuccessful. 

Far from standing upon their own feet, several of the 
provinces and large numbers of municipalities are having diffi- 
culty in standing at all, financially speaking. 

No one can claim that a redrafting of the financial terms 
of the Confederation pact is unnecessary. The responsibility 
for raising money and the responsibility for spending it have 
become dangerously separated in Canada, which is one phase 
of the problem. And spending, particularly by the provinces 
and municipalities, has outgrown tax revenues, which is an- 
other phase of the problem. But these unfortunate conditions 
are merely the natural result of the assumption by govern- 
ments of many duties or functions, not accepted as such in 
1867, and that now have to be paid for out of taxation. 

In each of the three classes of public bodies, government 
has been growing into a bigger if not a better job. The in- 
genuity of our tax-gatherers in devising new methods of rais- 
ing money has not been less than that of the ancient Asiatic 
states, which numbered their taxes, dues and octrois by the 
dozen. Ingenuity, however, avails but little to the provincial 
treasurer or the municipal official if he is restrained in the 
devising and levying of new taxes both by the British North 
America Act and by the fact that taxable wealth and income 
is not distributed in Canada proportionately to the need, as- 
sumed or real, for the expenditures that have to be undertaken. 

Some decades of social and economic progress have passed 
since the Fathers of Confederation did their work and unless 
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the country is to be satisfied with the simpler functions of 
government in a pioneering era, particularly in highway devel- 
opment, educational facilities and social services, a new group 
of Fathers will have to revise the clauses of the B.N.A. Act 
dealing with matters of jurisdiction and finance. 


There are alternative ways of meeting the problem of the 
tax famine of our lesser governments. One is to lay on the 
door-step of the Dominion government the responsibility for 
all expenditures that were not contemplated when the B.N.A. 
Act was drafted and to let the Dominion, whose taxing powers 
are little restricted, find the money to pay the bills. The other 
is to let the provinces continue their newly assumed responsi- 
bilities and divert to them a larger share of the general taxing 
authority. There is room for some compromise between these 
two extremes, as the Royal Commission will probably discover, 
but the compromises may not be useful or salutary ones. 


Let us glance at the present financial difficulties of the 
three classes of government in Canada. 


Canada has enjoyed five years of recovery but has not 
reached the objective of a balanced Dominion budget. I am, 
the reader will observe, assuming general agreement with the 
suggestion that balanced budgets are now desirable. . However 
convincing were the arguments for avoiding too rigid a defla- 
tion and giving “posterity”? an opportunity of sharing the cost 
of fighting the war against depression, they are rather point- 
less when recovery has been under way for five years and when 
economists are searching for the early signs of the next down- 
ward movement in the business cycle. 

Among the provinces, we find that only one, Ontario, flush 
with the prosperity of new mines and bumper crops, has yet 
presented a budget balanced on all accounts. While three 
others have claimed balanced budgets, they have had to capi- 
talize certain charges to achieve that distinction. 
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Municipal finances are showing improvement, but final 
settlement of some $140,000,000 of defaults is yet to be — 
worked out and there are many other municipalities which 
may be forced to default despite their most courageous efforts 
to maintain service on their bonds. And in every part of 
Canada, real estate is suffering depreciation from the imposi- 
tion of an excessive burden of local taxes. 

The combined deficits of the Dominion government and 
the nine provincial governments declined from $225,000,000 
in their 1935-1936 fiscal periods to $125,000,000 in their 1936- 
1937 fiscal periods. ‘There is some hope that the combined 
deficits may be brought down to about $75,000,000 in the cur- 
rent fiscal years of the ten senior governments. 

Great Britain and Australia, whose outlook in 1929 and 
1930 was much more clouded than our own, achieved their first 
balanced budgets some time ago. Britain balanced her budget 
as part of a national effort that commanded the plaudits of 
the world. Australia restored her financial position by a care- 
fully devised plan that demanded equality of sacrifice from all 
classes in the country. 

The world conditions that first produced Aueal crises in 
Britain and Australia, and then aided these countries in work- 
ing through to more secure footing, have been the same world 
conditions that have affected our own public treasuries. Why 
then has Canada lagged behind? Are our government officials 
less competent or our politicians more profligate? Have we, 
as a people, less pride in our national credit or less faith in 
financial orthodoxy? Have we much more serious problems 
to contend with, such as railway politics in the East and an 
unsympathetic weather man in the West? 

I, for one, am not disposed to accuse our public officials 
of incompetence or disregard for the tax-payer. In all fields 
of government, an earnest and highly successful effort has been 
made to reduce the ordinary administrative expenses of go- 
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vernment. “What Every Deputy Minister Knows” might 
well be the title of a book on the subject of burning the mid- 
night oil at Ottawa to prune a few thousand dollars off each 
departmental appropriation,—to control the almost uncon- 
trollable. 

Broadly speaking, the provinces have not lagged behind 
the Dominion in effecting economies in the routine expendi- 
ture of government. For example, the Bank of Canada report 
on Manitoba said that the province “was in the forefront of 
Canadian provinces in increasing taxation and decreasing con- 
trollable expenditure”. Of Saskatchewan, the Bank said 
“retrenchment of controllable expenditures has been carried as 
far as, and in some instances farther than, reasonable’. 


In the municipalities, apart from relief charges, expendi- 
tures have likewise been cut deeply, so much so that in one 
major city the ordinary expenses are running at the rate of 
$2,000,000 a year below the peak and in scores of others the 
pennies have been pinched with Highland frugality. 


Are the politicians to blame then for continued unbalance 
in our public budgets? JI am less inclined to rise to their 
defence than on behalf of the men at the head of the profes- 
sional civil service. Many a time and oft, the dollar saved by 
routine economics has been wasted by some new extravagance 
or by refusal to face the facts of a major situation. 


Consider the railway problem, for example. There are a 
dozen top-ranking Canadian political leaders who will tell you 
in private what they think is the one effective way to cut that 
loss. But when you ask them why they have not used their 
influence or their authority to have that solution adopted they 
will tell you, by way of abrupt dismissal of the subject, that 
such a solution “is politically impossible”. That phrase has 
become a way of escape, and the statement it conveys might 
well be re-examined by our political parties. 
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Or consider the matter of “relief”, another major reason 
for the inability of our governments to achieve a net favour- 
able balance in the sum total of their surpluses and deficits. 
Relief expenditures bear a close relation to the state of indus- 
trial and agricultural prosperity and the crop returns in dif- 
ferent districts. At least eight reasons have been advanced to 
explain why “relief from relief” is not vouchsafed us pari passu 
with the rising index of recovery. Some of them are good 
reasons. 


We cannot, however, claim to have made a final effort to 
get relief under control until we have made more effective use 
of the advisory, statistical and scientific services available for 
the study of the problem. After spending more than half a 
billion dollars on it, we still do not know how much of the relief 
burden is due to actual unemployment and how much to 
“unemployability”; how much of the difficulty is temporary 
and how much is part of the larger problem of providing social 
services in the twentieth century State. 


Even after giving due weight to such factors as these in 
our searching for explanations of the continuance of unbal- 
anced budgets in Canada, we must come inevitably to a larger 
problem. The entanglement of the threads of financial re- 
sponsibilities of Canadian government, particularly in the field 
of public welfare, is without question a major cause of our 
present financial insecurity. Where there is an opportunity 
to spend money without having to raise all or any of it, there 
is bound to be over-expenditure through lack either of rigid 
control or pressure for economy. Where there is the necessity 
for making expenditures without an assigned source of funds 
to meet the bills, there is likewise bound to be over-expendi- 
ture. If aman or a province is going to go bankrupt he is apt 
to feel that it is no more a social crime to go bankrupt for a 
large amount than for a small one. 
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Of all the lessons of the depression, none is clearer than 
that our present division of governmental responsibilities and 
sources of revenue, between the Dominion and the junior 
governments—the provinces and their creatures, the munici- 
palities—is urgently in need of thorough overhauling. To 
provide the country with a pattern for such a redrafting of the 
financial plan of Confederation is the chief function of the 
Royal Commission on Public Finance. 

The need is particularly urgent in regard to social ser- 
vices. ‘The Canadian predilection for “drift” is often as pro- 
nounced as the British enjoyment of “muddling through”. In 
the field of social welfare under the state we have been a long 
time arriving at the decision to chart ourselves a course. But 
now the decision has been taken, at least tentatively. 

One says tentatively because the Royal Commissioners 
cannot constitute themselves as a body of Fathers of Re- 
Confederation. They can but inquire and recommend. 

After that, there will rest upon the statesmen of Canada 
the duty of giving statutory and constitutional form to the 
proposals presented or to other proposals that may come out 
of the furnace of discussion and compromise. We shall hear 
a great deal about the compact theory of Confederation; about 
provincial rights versus national unity; about safeguarding 
minorities; about the domicile of our constitution. It may, in 
fact, prove to be impossible to do anything about the report 
once we get it, even if it proves acceptable to a majority of the 
Canadian people. All that is in a future that promises to be 
warm with controversy and rich in opportunity for statesman- 
ship in the tradition of 1867. All that we have to be thankful 
for now is that the drift has been arrested and the country is 
making an effort to face one of its most serious of its under- 
lying problems. 

There are other matters that the commission will have to 
study in addition to this deeply embedded one. Constructive 
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suggestions are needed as to certain legacies of the depression 
years. There is that difficulty arising from the advance of 
money by Ottawa to the four Western provinces. Should the 
subsidies be regarded as a standing liability? Or should some 
part of them be written off and, if so, how much? If Ottawa 
assumes a portion of this “second war debt” — the debt in- 
curred in the war against the world depression —must there 
be a compensatory assumption of some portion of the relief 
debts of the older and more stable provinces which did not 
demand guarantees or loans from Ottawa? 

The Commission may have some useful suggestions to 
offer as to the establishment of a suitable form of joint loan 
council of the Dominion and the provinces. They may feel 
that such a council is necessary to control the “timing” of loans 
and they may feel that it should have authority to control all 
public expenditures through applying the brakes to provincial 
as well as Dominion borrowing when the heavily loaded 
machine is running at too dangerous a pace. 

Whatever the arguments for maintenance of the unim- 
paired sovereignty of each province, the experiences of these 
hard years have taught us that Dominion and _ provincial 
finances in Canada are not capable of complete separation. 
There is a joint and collective responsibility upon all govern- 
ments to keep the credit of the country and of each of them 
high. 

Are not the Dominion and the nine provinces essentially 
like a small platoon of soldiers, each with his own duty to per- 
form but all collectively engaged upon a major mission where 
unity of effort counts? Each soldier will find it desirable to 
stand upon his own feet but the platoon nevertheless will be 
in the position of standing or falling together; the failures of 
one will mean grave danger for all. 
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The nice derangement of epitaphs occasioned by the alpha- 
betical order of the first three titles concentrates attention upon 
Mr. Wilkins’ book. And so—Victoria has all the qualities for a 
successful season; it was predestined to be chosen by a Book Club. 
Its style is that of Varnol’s The Broad Highway, but it is definitely 
more rounded than that exercise in two dimensions. Its hero is 
young—indestructibly young; his toughness recalls that of another 
popular favourite, the magnificent Prosper le Gai or Howlett’s 
Forest Lovers. He too knew what it was to drop into the castle 
moat and to emerge, against all probability, alive. A third 
popular figure to whom Christopher Isham may be likened is An- 
thony Adverse. Christopher is not so travelled; but there is an 
absorbed and devoted quality about his journeys in the U.S.A. that 
encourage the comparison. Mr. Glasscock is a creation that owes 
but little either to Fenimore Cooper or to Ballantyne; good reading, 
Mr. Glasscock makes. As for Victoria, whom all the pother is 
about, we are most concerned with her wicked uncle, Ernest, Duke 
of Cumberland, and his efforts to keep her from the throne. The 
drama, the melodrama, centres in these plots; England under a 
Dictator after a coup d’état—that is one party’s aim. England 
after a revolution, prostrate for plundering—that is the counter 
move. And Christopher spoiled it all by shooting the counter- 
revolutionary and jumping into the moat. Still, it’s a good tale. 

Act of God needs no comparisons. On its own merits of style 
and story, of description and of mental attitude it ranks among 
the best. The Colonel, an atheist who is interested in religion, his 
friend the gentle tolerant Canon; Cabadeus the priest who suc- 
cumbs to the evidence for a miracle and flings away his life when 
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the act of wonder is proved deceit; these are true, and worthy of 
respect. The Colonel’s love story, ended so many years before, 
gives the reader a key to his character; and there is an interest, 
general, implicit or explicit in religion and its reality that strikes 
a clear but a strange note among modern fiction. 

Certainly it is not sounded by Miss Delafield, whose characters 
say, “That sort of thing is all nonsense,” and live up to their be- 
liefs. For a parallel to Nothing is Safe we recall What Massie 
Knew, by Henry James. The English scene, the divorce of parents 
and the remarriage of both. A girl, innocent and affectionate, 
accepting facts and rationalizing enormities ... so far the two 
stories move along similar lines. Miss Delafield complicates mat- 
ters with a brother, backward and living in a world apart, whom 
Julia does her best to protect; and we are shown without mitiga- 
tion or remorse that the Olympians will presently tear the two 
apart. It makes for painful reading and for rage against the 
cruelty of life; rage that is as futile as much of the life here drawn. 
But how credible Julia is, and how one likes and respects her. 

Rather a similar book is At Last the Island. Here, however, 
the dramatic effects are untidily presented, while Miss Delafield 
is unfailingly neat. If Miss Lane became tired of her story or 
frightened at its (quite moderate) length we can understand the 
way in which the climax is huddled. When almost all the principal 
characters have reached the island to which the whole story has 
tended we are given very little information about their house and 
their altered mode of life; and, very shortly, Cornelia reaches un- 
expected happiness, and runs, leaving the fates of the other folk 
uncertain. We can, of course, and do deduce a certain amount but 
it is not a tidy finish. However, on the way through the book we 
learn to like, very definitely, both Cornelia and the little, spec- 
tacled, silent Emily. The style of the book and the characteriza- 
tion are good. 

It may encourage the author to know that another first novel, 
Our Young Barbarians, by Barbara Silver, has just gained the 
honour of a ninety-cent reprint. The book attracted much atten- 
tion on its first appearance; tales about Oxford from a woman 
student’s point of view are not numerous. We might doubt whe- 
ther even so young a lass as the heroine would actually palpitate 
quite so much in letters to however intimate a friend; but as the 
tutor “hero” is a Canadian graduate of McGill (don’t English 
writers know any Canadian University other than McGill?), the 
book is commendable to a Canadian public. 

Commendable also is the latest book by H. G. Wells, but upon 
other grounds. Its contention is that more abnormal births are 
taking place than the increase in world population justifies. 
(Probably the Callander invasion would count.) Therefore we 
must look for a cause beyond this planet. Mr. Wells chooses. Mars, 
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having already made his public “Mars-conscious’”. Mars is a dying 
world, and the Martian philo-progenitiveness, turning to Earth, 
is bombarding us with rays that equally may produce a genius or 
a monster. 

We are told that H. G. Wells has returned to the manner of 
his earlier and more popular works. If it were so it would be 
cause for rejoicing; but that eager, rapid, credible narrative has 
gone for ever. Here, instead, we have a writer of popular history, 
married to a strange dark women from the Hebrides. He does not 
understand her, he almost fears her; he becomes entangled in 
Martian speculation; and presently the most dutiful of wives is 
saying “If only I could help you”, and suggesting that himself is 
star-begotten. So there are three of them, because of course her 
strangeness is due to Mars and not to the Northern seas; and they 
have an amazing baby and all begins again very happily. We 
have no indication. of what led to Mary’s change of attitude nor 
any previous reason to suppose that Mr. Joseph Davis is among 
the star-begotten. Probably his creator is more interested in rous- 
ing criticism and discussion than in obtaining credence. Even at 
that the chapter, “How these star-begotten people may presently 
get together’’, brings a wish that the day may come, and a promise 
of assent when it comes. 


The two volumes that remain have importance. The Anointed 
brings a new type into fiction—or if not entirely new it is difficult 
to name the prototype. Perhaps an echo of Captain Ahab from 
Moby Dick; a younger Ahab. The episodes through which the 
sailor hero goes are principally of importance as they minister to 
his belief that he is marked out “to sail the black ocean of thought” 
and to discover God’s purpose for the world, 

“While on a throne or guarded in a cave 
There lives a prophet who can understand 
Why men are born...” 
but this man will question Deity itself. Faith in his destiny keeps 
him alive through such hardships as shipwreck and subsequent 
drifting for days in an open boat. Faith even sustains him in his 
desertion of the sea and during his work as a grocery clerk. Whe- 
ther the foreshadowed marriage with a San Francisco librarian 
will assist him we do not know. We know that 
“Down to Gehenna or up to the Throne, 
He travels the fastest who travels alone.” __ 
Nevertheless the book has importance, for it concerns itself with 
a man’s search for God. 

The massive Northwest Passage will ride to success upon its 
author’s earlier works, and will undoubtedly deserve it through 
its own merits. The attempt of the great Indian fighter, Major 
Rogers, leader of Rogers’ Rangers, to discover a Northwest Pas- 
sage by land is magnificently told. Langdon Towne, the hero, is 
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narrator of his chief’s exploits, an epic of fighting and exploration. 
Previous books by Mr. Roberts have been praised for their blunt 
honesty and their untiring search for truth. There is much evi- 
dence in this book of similar industry, even though the attitude 
towards certain British officers of that period may lack something 
of Christian charity. Possibly, however, our author may feel that 
such charity belongs now to the historian, who most commonly 
exercise it. E. C. KyYTE. 


BIOGRAPHY 


SOMETHING OF MYSELF, For My Friends, Known and Un- 
known. By Rudyard Kipling. Toronto: Macmillan and Co. 
Pp. 231, with index and illustrations. $2.00. 


There is difficulty in reviewing this book. To do full justice 
to it one must needs write as precious a prose as the author. It 
has all of his charm, his penetration, his sense of the sanctity of 
the word, his uncanny skill in hitting upon the exact, startling 
word, which have not failed to delight us these fifty years. He 
tells us of his childhood with its affections, the incredible cruelties 
of his young days, his struggles and successes; of his nice relatives, 
the Baldwins, the Burne-Joneses and the rest. He lets us know 
how he became so great a master of style: thus then, I made my 
own experiments in the weights, colours, perfumes, and attributes 
of words in relation to other words, either as read aloud so that 
they may hold the ear, or, scattered over the page draw the eye. 
There is no line of my verse or prose which has not been mouthed 
till the tongue has made all smooth, and memory after many re- 
citals, has mechanically skipped the grosser superfluities ... My 
office-work had taught me to think out a notion in detail, pack it 
away in my head, and work on it by snatches in any surroundings. 
The lurch and surge of the old horse-drawn buses made a luxurious 
cradle for such ruminations. Bit by bit my original notion grew 
into a vast, vague conspectus. But he does not always tell us whose 
heifer he ploughed with. He resembled, in his method, his master, 
R. L. Stevenson, or Joseph Conrad, or “Fra Lippo Lippi”, who set 
themselves by taking thought, by diligence, by pains to add to their 
stature: I never worked less than ten hours and seldom more than 
fifteen per diem. Yet if anyone imagines that by industry he may 
become so great a master of style as Kipling is, he may be griev- 
ously disillusioned. Genius must not at all be defined as an in- 
finite capacity for taking pains; even Kipling cannot make us be- 
lieve that. | 

He lets us share in his travail in bringing to light The Light 
that Failed, Kim, Captains Courageous, Stalky and Co., Puck of 
Pook’s Hill, and the whole host of his prodigies in verse and prose. 
He would visit dives in New York or Boston, Native States on the 
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border of India, officers’ messes in South Africa, sheep farms in 
Australia, and would experience the melting snows of our lady of 
the snows in order to achieve ‘local colour’. He ransacked the 
round of the world for his ‘copy’. Above all he was a newspaper 
man, yet prodigiously more than that. We shall not contrive to 
assess his value for a generation or more. 

He could savour a joke at his own expense. He recites here 
with relish a gibe that went the rounds about him a half century 
ago: People talked quite reasonably, of rockets and sticks; and 
that genius, J.K.S., brother to Herbert Stephen, dealt with Hag- 
gard and me in some stanzas which I would have given much to 
aM written myself. They breathed a prayer for better days 
when :— 

The world shall cease to wonder 
At the genius of an Ass, 

And a boy’s eccentric blunder 
Shall not bring success to pass: 


When there stands a muzzled stripling, 
Mute beside a muzzled bore: 

When the Rudyards cease from Kipling 
And the Haggards Ride no more. 


It still hangs faintly in the air. 


The book will be read with delight by very many of the wor- 
shippers of Kipling, for we have an insatiable, almost cannabalistic 
relish for the innards of writing folk, but there are perhaps a few 
will regret the frankness of the revelation, preferring to believe 
that genius is Shakespearianly all-sufficient to itself and requires 
no extraneous aid, who retain a child-like faith in the miracle and 
mystery of creation. M 


THINGS PAST REDRESS. By Augustine Birrell. London: 
Faber and Faber. Pp. 805 with eight illustrations. 15s. 


Augustine Birrell was born in January, 1850, and died in 
November, 1933. His autobiography, written towards the close of 
his life, is now published under the title Things Past Redress. The 
phrase is from the speech of the Duke of York in Richard IT: 

It may be I will go with you: but yet I’ll pause 

For I am loath to break our country’s laws, 

Nor friends nor foes, to me welcome you are: 

Things past redress are now with me past care. 
Alike in itself, and from its original connection, it suggests melan- 
choly and sadness. It is an appropriate title for this book, as one 
rises from a reading of it with such a feeling. 
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In Chapter I Birrell wrote: “Each of us carries about a re- 
frigerator enabling us at will to cover over the surface beneath 
which lie the ‘tears of human things’ with a coating of ice often 
perilously thin, but just thick enough to permit the cutting of 
rhetorical figures upon it and the concealment of emotion.” 

In Chapter XV he confessed to the lack of religious belief, and 
wrote: “Melancholy, consumably melancholy, as are the ‘tears of 
human things’—can they be dried by doses of eternity?” 

The intervening chapters contain the story of his childhood, 
his education, his years at Cambridge, his progress at the bar, his 
literary work, his political career, his years in Ireland, and his 
friendships. 

Birrell was active in three spheres of life: law, literature and 
politics. He was called to the bar in 1875, and took silk in 1894. 
His work was chiefly in Chancery, and he gained a fair income 
from it. His testimony is: “I did get a fair number (of briefs), 
but not apparently enough. I suppose there is no doubt that I 
failed as a Chancery Leader, not I hope too conspicuously. I was, 
I confess, somewhat piqued at this failure, for I was far more 
genuinely fond of the law, even of Case Law, than were several of 
my competitors who outstripped me, but there was a weakness 
somewhere that must have made itself felt.” 

He was for a time Professor of Law in Tiliverdibe College, 
London, and frequently lectured upon legal subjects. His books, 
Lectures on the Duties and Liabilities of Trustees, 1896, and Copy- 
right in Books, 1899, both out of print, are of permanent value, 
and are written in a more readable and interesting style than law 
books usually are. 

From his youth he had been a great reader, and loved good 
books: ‘‘Truth to tell,”’ he wrote, “it (learning to read) is, I think, 
the only lesson I have ever really learnt at home, school or col- 
lege.” He delighted in old and forgotten books, was largely indif- 
ferent to new ones, and suggested 1890 as a tentative date at which 
to draw the dividing line. This indifference he attributed to the 
fact that he had not imbibed the new literary atmosphere, but for 
hi was thrown back upon himself and the books he already 

new 

His first publication arose in this way. In a small group or 
society, meeting from time to time, papers on things in general or 
books in particular, were read and discussed. He conceived the 
idea of publishing some of these, and as a result Obiter Dicta 
appeared anonymously in 1884. All the essays in it were from his 
pen, except the one on Falstaff, which was written by George 
Raymond. The style and character of the writing quickly brought 
the book into favour. 

After this he entered the political field, and after failing at 
several elections, finally took his seat in the House of Commons in 
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1889, supporting the Liberal Opposition. He could, on occasions, 
sometimes selected and sometimes arising suddenly, gain the ear 
of the House. The first time this occurred it gave him intense 
pleasure, not from the thought of any future advancement, but 
“downright sheer, unadulterated pleasure and excitement. 

The words “Birreller” and “Birrelling’’ were coined to mark 
his style: the former is defined as “one, especially as essayist or 
paragrapher, who writes in a light and epigrammatic style, and is 
dogmatic in expression of opinions, so called after the English 
essayist Augustine Birrell.” In Webster’s Dictionary of 1926 the 
words appear in the list of obsolete ones. Instances of such writ- 
ing are found in this book, but towards the close of his life Birrell 
abandoned the effort of so writing or speaking. In an Edinburgh 
address of 1889 on ’’Is it possible to tell a good book from a bad 
one?” he said: “As for the desire of being witty, there was a time, 
I frankly confess, when I was consumed by it; I am so no longer. 
This desire of being witty, sneered at as it always is, has in most 
cases an honourable because a humane origin. It springs from pity 
for the audience. It is given but to half a dozen men in a century 
really to teach their grown-up contemporaries, whilst to inflame 
them by oratory is happily the province of a very few. ... Ten 
years in the House of Commons and on the political platform have 
cured me of a weakness I now feel to be unmanly. I no longer pity 
my audiences; I punish them.” 

As President of the Board of Education in 1906 he introduced 
an Education Bill, which, adopted in the Commons, after a struggle 
and long delay, was defeated in the Lords. Of this he wrote: ‘The 
only thing left to do, after the rejection, was to get rid of the 
Minister who sitting in the Commons could not get his Bill through 
the House of Lords; so I was despatched to Ireland, where I re- 
mained Chief Secretary for a longer period than any of my forty- 
nine predecessors since the recently repealed Act of Union. What 
this lengthened tenure of a disagreeable office proves, it is not for 
me to say. Perhaps no one of my colleagues really covered it. 
Still I think it shows that though I have been an unlucky politician, 
I have never been a self-seeking one.’”’ He spent nine years in 
Ireland, and during the period the Sinn Fein outbreak took place. 
He resigned under a cloud, and this influenced his later years, and 
the writing of this autobiography. 

Looking over his sixteen volumes Birrell found considerable 
satisfaction in them, and well he might. He will live as an essayist 
and biographer, and admirers of his style and charm will be 
pleased to add this volume to the number. His style here, though 
not so vigorous or animated as in his earlier days, is still good, 
and his material interesting. Perhaps the best part is the sketches 
of men whom he knew well, for example, Jessel, Campbell-Banner- 
man, Asquith, Balfour, Rosebery, Loreburn, Tennyson, Browning 


and Arnold. D. H. LAIRD. 
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THE LIFE OF LORD CARSON, VOL. III. By Ian Colvin. The 
Macmillans in Canada. $5.00. 


This volume brings to its close a very full and interesting study 
of a great figure of recent history. 

In the latter days of the Asquith régime the Irish for one 
night found themselves in the same lobby as Carson and there was 
a night of joy, for Carson, they felt, was one of themselves, not of 
the Presbyterian north. Actually Carson was a genuine Kelt, in 
fact at the end of his career Austen Chamberlain, after listening 
to his groans of horror over the Irish settlement, said that he was 
nothing but a sentimental Kelt. He was a Kelt, too, in his capacity 
for revenge and intrigue, although he was never self-seeking. In 
his legal career he was also of the pulverising, dominating order of 
counsel, using his terrific mask to intimidate victims who were soft 
or conscious-stricken: but whether he was as strong as he looked 
is doubtful. Asquith valued him highly as a colleague, but Carson 
felt no call of loyalty to Asquith. As head of the navy he con- 
tented himself with backing up the Sea Lords, but a minister needs 
to do more than this, although the services are apt to think other- 
wise. He had much of the Keltic artistic spirit. After F. E. Smith 
had done his best to achieve the Irish settlement, Carson lambasted 
him terrifically, attacking him as personally as any fish wife, 
bringing in his success in his career, ‘the drink’ and everything 
else. Smith said to him some weeks after, “You hurt like the devil, 
and most of it was true.”—How could one be enemies with a man 
like that? said Carson. But you never find Carson owning up 
as Smith did then. Indeed it is not easy to see how he, a lawyer, 
took up the position he did with regard to Ulster, the Covenant 
and the Ulster Volunteers. Yet perhaps it is not so hard. There 
are two ways of looking at law. Law is the most majestic thing 
in the lay state. The reign of law is the first essential of liberty 
and of civilization. but it needs the judicial mind to see this ever. 
There is another way of looking at law as something on which 
you can exercise your ingenuity so as to prove your case. 
That is the counsel’s way of looking at law. A great lawyer must 
combine the two. But Carson (and F. E. Smith) had decided they 
could not be convicted of illegality in the course they were pur- 
suing in Ulster. This surely should have been aired in the courts 
for they claimed “loyalty to the crown” as opposed to parliament. 
Surely the last six months have demonstrated, even to a startling 
degree, that the sovereignty is inherent in the people, 7.e. in par- 
liament, the King being its instrument. 


Carson in taking up his position towards the Home Rule Bill 
after it was on the statute book, came curiously close to another 
Irish leader, De Valera, in the view he took of the Irish treaty 
after it had been put on the statute book. The latter said it had 
no validity because it was enforced, which was practically Carson’s 
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view of Home Rule. In fact, Ireland has no tradition and Irish- 
men except Burke have no training in parliamentary government. 
They have only the traditions of subjection or ascendancy. Carson 
in his day stood for the ascendancy. Now it is De Valera. Carson 
would never yield an inch, neither does De Valera. The tradition 
from which they derive is that of the tribal chief or the feudal 
baron at his worst. For both sovereignty means their will. It 
could not well be otherwise. That balance of interests, that com- 
promise which are essential to parliamentary government are in 
reality very rare. The Greek city states had little of it, Venice 
none. It grew slowly in England from the sixteenth century on. 
France only attained it at a jump at the Revolution, often to lose 
it. Germany, Italy, Russia have spued it out. 
W. M. CONACHER. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 


ENVIRONMENT AND NATION. By Griffith Taylor. University 
of Toronto Press. $4.00. 


Dr. Taylor has undertaken a heroic task. He has taken all 
Europe as his field, and has traced the history of the nations of 
Europe in relation to their environment from the time of their rise 
to nationhood until the end of the Great War. There are 550 pages 
of closely packed history—but history with this difference, that the 
geographical significance behind the ebb and flow of human move- 
ment is kept before the reader as the pages of history unfold. The 
author has an unusual facility in using illustrations in the form of 
block diagrams to make the topographical features of a country 
stand out, and to relate those features to the geological structure 
by which they have been in large measure determined. Geology, 
topography, human history—these three form a unity in concep- 
tion and in treatment such as to make Environment and Nation 
a new contribution to the study of the growth of civilization in 
Europe. 

The pages are so closely packed that criticism in detail would 
seem inadequate. It may be salutary to Nordic self-sufficiency to 
ponder over the enduring qualities which the Alpine stock is shown 
to possess in comparison with the Nordic. <A future division of 
Europe into north and south strips, because of economic inter- 
dependence, does not seem quite convincing. But we would share 
the hope that, if it is of any significance that—according to the 
author—the major events in religious history have taken place in 
intervals of about 500 years, by 2000 A.D. the world may have 
made progress towards a world state, which—to quote Dr. Taylor 
—is inevitable. 

If the book is an encyclopedia rather than a treatise, it is a 
stimulating encyclopedia. 

R. C. WALLACE. 
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INTERNATIONAL HISTORY 


A CONTEMPORARY HISTORY FOR STUDENTS OVERSEAS. 
By A. B. Theobald. Education Department, Sudan. Toronto: 
a han Green and Co. Pp. ix+167. With maps. Seventy- 

ve cents. 


A HISTORY OF PEACEFUL CHANGE IN THE MODERN 
WORLD. By C. R. M. F. Cruttwell. Toronto: Oxford 
University Press. Pp. 221. $2.25. 


Those in search of the right kind of book to use as a primer 
in international affairs, especially for school-children, would do 
well to remark Mr. Theobald’s text. It has the merit of being 
originally intended for students for whom English is a foreign 
language. Whether simplicity is achieved at the expense of ac- 
curacy is for the expert to decide whenever Mr. Theobald, in sur- 
veying the world, happens to cross the expert’s half-acre. He may 
object to the charge that ‘“England hated Germany’ because, as 
one of three reasons, Germany was building a railway from Berlin 
to Baghdad, and that this particular cause of friction, on which, 
as a matter of fact, substantial agreement had been reached, was 
a cause of the war. He may question such judgments as Mr. 
Theobald makes with reference to the redrafting of the map of 
Europe. ‘In doing this,” he writes, “an attempt was made, but 
not a very successful attempt, to include in the new boundaries 
people of the same race.” As every schoolboy knows, it was, at 
least, the most spectacularly successful attempt in history. It would 
be pedantic, however, to insist upon the precise implication of 
every phrase in so brief a treatment of so large a matter. As one 
who views the world from the perspective of Gordon’s Khartoum, 
and the retrospect of London University, Mr. Theobald avoids the 
temptation of giving undue emphasis either to the affairs of 
Europe or America, his sixteen pages on the Near East being 
among the most interesting in the book. The discussion in Part III 
of general topics like international economic relations, the pro- 
blems of colonial government and contemporary political ideas is 
a valuable addition to the more usual chronology of particular 
countries. Supplemented by a well-informed teacher the book 
should fulfil a number of useful purposes. 

It is the function of historians equally to discover new read- 
ings as new knowledge of history. Mr. Cruttwell, author of one of 
the best short histories of the war, has succeeded admirably in 
presenting the history of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries in 
original terms. They were suggested to him by the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs at whose invitation he wrote the book. 
Peaceful change is a term already well established in the jargon 
of international studies and, like most of its kind, is little under- 
stood. Fairly clearly it must refer to the processes of altering 
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existing conditions in international relations by means other than 
war, but as Mr. Cruttwell shows in his illuminating introduction, 
the methods used are as varied as the circumstances determining 
given situations. There are types of change accepted no less 
unwillingly by one of the parties than if the ultema ratio regum had 
been actually applied. The difficulties of such a survey and analy- 
sis as Mr. Cruttwell has accomplished are more apparent after a 
reading of his first eighteen pages than the title might at first sight 
suggest. 

Taking the great European settlement of 1815 as his starting 
point, Mr. Cruttwell sets forth the causes, objects and procedure of 
peaceful change, including the most significant examples of every 
kind that have occurred from that date to the present. His method 
has been the logical one of taking the nature of the disputes as a 
criterion for classification at the cost of leaving the solutions to 
take care of themselves. He thus deals first with changes of sove- 
reignty or transfers of territory and then with cases implying 
modifications of status. A chapter on plebiscites indicates sug- 
gestively the influence of public opinion on the changes discussed. 
The conclusions emerging from the narrative are encouraging. Mr. 
Cruttwell rescues the Concert of Europe from the limbo of damna- 
tion with the judgment that, while it was neither disinterested nor 
impartial, it ‘aimed at preserving the peace of Europe by methods 
which were far from being exclusively cynical’. And in our present 
mood of disillusion it is comforting to learn that “peaceful change 
seems to be a plant which thrives under the conditions of the 
modern world’”’. Canada’s contribution to that statement has given 
her unusual claims upon Mr. Cruttwell’s space. His book is to be 
commended to those who can as well as to those who teach. 

W. E. C. HARRISON. 


ARABIA AND THE ARABS 


THE ARABS. By Bertram Thomas. Toronto: Thomas Nelson 

| and Sons. Pp. 872. $6.00. 

THE UNVEILING OF ARABIA. By R. H. Kiernan. Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. Pp. 360. $3.75. 


Of the making of books on Arabia there is no end, but the 
reading thereof is no weariness of the flesh. For Arabia seems to 
inspire the creation of great literature, at least among the western 
explorers and soldiers who have loved her with a devotion passing 
the love of woman. It cannot be averred that Bertram Thomas’ 
prose rises to the classic heights of the writings of his master- 
predecessors, Doughty, Burton, T. E. Lawrence and others not of 
the British race. Yet his literary style, if not distinguished, is 
clean-cut, austere in phrase, and thoroughly workmanlike; the style 
is the man. Many of our generation may even prefer it to the 
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archaisms of a Doughty and the impassioned flights of psycholog- 
ical eloquence of a Lawrence. Bertram Thomas is eminent as an 
explorer and as an administrator. He is the only white man who 
has functioned as the prime minister of an independent Arab state, 
whilst he is the first white man to cross the formidable South 
Arabian desert, “‘the Empty Quarter’”—a fact designated by Law- 
rence as the finest achievement in Arabian exploration. With an 
intimate personal knowledge of the Arabs, he possesses the first 
qualification to describe that fascinating people, credentials which 
are supplemented by wide reading upon their history. It was a 
felicitous choice for the Lowell Foundation to single out for its 
special lecturer in 1935 one who speaks with authority and not as 
the penny-a-liner scribes. The result is this fine study of the 
Arabs illuminated by interesting photographs and maps. With a 
popular appeal he has traced the life-story of this people, their 
deliverance from pagan barbarism in the seventh century by one 
of the great figures of history—the prophet Mohammad ‘“‘threefold 
founder of a nation, an empire and of a religion’; their startling 
territorial expansion in the following century; their creative civil- 
ization in the Middle Ages when they led the world in culture; their 
buffetings from Crusaders, Tartars, Mongols and Turks; and 
finally their emergence from eclipse during the Great War. The 
work includes an admirable summary of the present problems in 
Palestine. It should be read by all interested in Arabia, especially 
those who have been enchanted by his Arabia Felix and Alarms 
and Hxcursions in Arabia. We shall look forward to his Geogra- 
phy and Ethnography of South Arabia promised for early pub- 
lication. 

Mr. Kiernan’s book on The Unveiling of Arabia makes an ad- 
mirable supplement to that of Bertram Thomas; indeed he devotes 
his last chapter to the exploits of Thomas and his explorations in 
the “Empty Quarter’. Mr. Kiernan is a lover of Arabia, among 
his evidences of affection being a life of Colonel Lawrence, highly 
recommended for boys and girls—of adult no less than of tender 
growth! His current theme is a delectable one, the story of the 
exploration of this key-area of Arabia linking it up with the his- 
tory of the land. He traverses the field from ancient days to the 
present, from the ill-fated Roman Legions, the Renaissance Italian 
adventurer Varthema, the Portuguese hero d’Albequerque and his 
heat-crazed men, the Spaniard Badia y Leblech, the Swiss Burck- 
hardt, as well as the great English explorers, such as the in- 
triguing figure of Burton, down to Thomas our contemporary. 
There is only one serious omission in our opinion. Snouck Hur- 
gronje, the Dutch traveller to Mecca, is only alluded to in passing, 
perhaps because his book “was published in German, and has 
never been widely read in England”. His valuable account of life 
in Mecca between the time of the pilgrim caravan departure and 
arrival should have been summarized. Pee anit ay. 
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COMPROMISE AT MOSCOW 


THE REVOLUTION BETRAYED. By Leon Trotsky. Translated 
by Max Eastman. Toronto: Doubleday, Doran and Co. Pp. 
308. $2.50. 


This is the best interpretation of developments in Russia which 
the reviewer has seen in a long time. It is biased; indeed, by im- 
plication, it is Trotsky’s explanation of his own defeat in the fac- 
tional struggles of the years 1923-1927 which resulted in his exile 
and the destruction of the “Left Opposition” group. Yet it has a 
deeper significance, Trotsky’s fate. His critical faculties sharpened 
by his experiences and making full use of Marxian methods of 
analysis, Trotsky has here made a distinct contribution to the soci- 
ology of revolutions and their development. Though the book was 
completed in August 1936 before the “terrorist”? conspiracy trial 
in Moscow, the whole sad tale of subsequent events in Russia lends 
its point of view impressive support. 

The reader who comes to this book for a first acquaintance 
with Trotsky’s views may have some difficulty in discovering them. 
For the most part it is devoted to an objective account of events 
during the last fifteen years; Trotsky’s basic assumptions are only 
to be clarified by piecing together a number of scattered observa- 
tions. His differences with Stalin concern the possbility of build- 
ing a socialist state in one country surrounded by capitalist neigh- 
bours. During the nineteen-twenties Trotsky continued to insist 
on the necessity of world revolution and advocated policies which 
would keep the revolutionary spirit alive in Russia and foment it 
in other lands. The success of the Bolsheviks in resisting the White 
Russian invasion after the war and the failure of the proletariat 
in other countries to ‘“‘play their historically determined role (as 
Trotsky puts it) gave rise to the view that the hope of a world 
socialist community must be abandoned and so “socialism in one 
country” came to be the policy of Stalin and his group. 

Such a view finds no support in the Marxian literature, nor 
even in the opinions of the realist, Lenin. For Marx, Lenin and 
Trotsky the true socialist state is a sort of Utopia realizable only 
in the distant future. According to them, men will only cease to 
exploit others in a world where there is an abundance of all things. 
As long as there is scarcity, men will form groups to struggle for 
a larger share of the community’s income; distribution rather than 
production will absorb men’s attention. The régime during which 
the productive powers are being raised to such a height that abun- 
dance is assured and squabbling over the division of goods no 
longer reasonable, must, in the Marxian scheme, be a proletarian 
dictatorship. It must be proletarian since the workers are so large 
a group as to have little interest in increasing their share at the 
expense of others. They may be trusted to push on the improve- 
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ment of production. Meanwhile they must have dictatorial powers 
to enforce such distribution of goods as they find desirable and to 
prevent the rise of privileged classes interested chiefly in expand- 
ing their own share rather than the total income of the people. As 
abundance is approached the force will become less and less im- 
perative; the state will “wither away” leaving only the necessary 
administrative framework. No one ultimately will have any motive 
to use political power for his own economic advantage or that of 
his group. Only then will socialism have been achieved. In 
Trotsky’s view the required increase of productive power requires 
the exploitation of all the improvements which can possibly be 
made in any part of the world; the resources, material and mental, 
of no one country will be adequate for such purpose. But all the pos- 
sible improvements are not to be expected while countries remain 
capitalistic because technical advances will be held up in the inter- 
ests of individual profit; world revolution is therefore necessary 
to the attainment of socialism. 

It is not clear whether Trotsky thinks Stalin too muddle- 
headed to see this or so weak as to be the tool of powerful groups 
in the governing cadres which have no interest in the furthering 
of the revolution at all but are bent on consolidating their own 
political power and economic privileges. For it is clear that in 
Trotsky’s view Stalin’s policies are directly contributing to such a 
development. The Russian state is being transformed. The dic- 
tatorship shows no signs of withering away despite the recent 
democratic smoke-screen—a device, by the way, that forms no 
part of the Marxian scheme and betrays the change in views which 
Trotsky charges. The bureaucracy is composed no longer of the 
Old Bolsheviks but of a new generation for the most part of 
careerists fundamentally uninterested in socialism; they are real- 
ists enough to understand the necessity of domestic policies 
strongly reminiscent of those most favoured in capitalist countries 
for solving the problems of production and distribution to private 
advantage, and of an international policy of appeasement. So 
Russia became one of the chief supports of collective security 
through the League while within:the country the use of economic 
inequality as an incentive to labour has grown apace. 

Trotsky has now traced this betrayal of the revolution, this 
“degeneration” in the communist régime, through most aspects of 
the life of the Russian people. So detailed is his knowledge and 
so plausible the analysis that one would almost be prepared to 
believe the charges that he has a spy system within the country 
in his service. The vast array of evidence is marshalled with all 
Trotsky’s well-known skill as a writer and apologist; it will take 
a lot of answering by those who share his faith in the possibility 
of an economy of abundance but regard Stalin as the prophet who 
will lead them to the promised land. Others will probably accept 
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the indictment as unanswerable; for revolutions were made to be 
betrayed by those who come after and are faced with the difficul- 
ties of reconstruction. Revolutions destroy; they rarely create. 
The system which ultimately takes shape is apt to show little 
resemblance to that hoped for by the theorists of the revolution. 
Perhaps communism and fascism will come to much the same thing 


in the end. F. A. Knox. 
MIGRANT MONEY 


THE PROBLEM OF INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT. A 
Report by a Study Group of Members of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. Toronto: Oxford University 
Press. Pp. 371. 


One of the greatest needs in Canada to-day is a more general 
appreciation of the radical changes that have taken place in the 
world economic situation since the war and of the necessary ad- 
justments that may have to be imposted on this country. The Royal 
Institute of International Affairs has contributed greatly to the 
possibility of such an understanding by the publication, in a series 
of volumes of which this is the latest, of the research, analysis 
and conclusions of a succession of Study Groups at Chatham House 
on the various aspects of the present situation.. While the British 
view-point naturally predominates, yet British interests are so 
widespread and Britain’s welfare of such peculiar interest to 
Canadians that this is no disadvantage to the Canadian reader. 

The theme of this volume is the relation of international in- 
vestment to world economic welfare before and since the war and 
the prospects of its revival. The members of the study group con- 
clude that a fundamental change in the significance of interna- 
tional capital movements has taken place since 1914 and that their 
relative importance is likely to be much less and their character- 
istic forms considerably altered in the future. The world of the 
nineteenth century experienced a remarkable rise in the standard 
of living of western countries as a consequence of the revolution 
in methods of industrial production and the rapid spread of these 
improvements to the rest of the world. That spread was made 
possible by the export of capital by the older countries to open 
up new areas and link them with the world economy. After the 
war it was natural that a determined effort should be made to 
revert to the economic arrangements, including international lend- 
ing, which had made the prosperity of the nineteenth century pos- 
sible. Budgets were eventually balanced, foreign exchanges sta- 
bilized by a return to the gold standard and international capital 
movements resumed on an hitherto unprecedented scale. Some of 
this capital, as before the war, was applied productively in new 
countries such as Australia and the South American countries. But 
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the most important part of the new streams flowed from an hith- 
erto new country—the United States—to an old country—Ger- 
many. It is now clear that the lenders of the late twenties were 
over-optimistic concerning both the possibilities of the interest 
being paid and the eventual return of the capital invested in this 
new type of international finnance. The financial stability of these 
years rested, to an extent not then realized, on the continuance 
of this borrowing. When developments in the United States turned 
the attention of the investor away from foreign securities, the 
whole post-war recovery collapsed. 

The detailed survey of the present situation made in this book 
does not lead its authors to conclude, as some do, that there will 
be, or indeed that there should be, any attempt to review the pre- 
war system. The nineteenth century phase in world economic 
history has passed. Whatever may be the speed of technical ad- 
vance in the future, the world will make much less use of the eco- 
nomies of international specialization and its attendant interna- 
tional movements of goods, men and money. In such a world the 
conditions for a large-scale revival of international lending will 
not exist. For one thing the credit standing of the agricultural 
and raw-material producing countries is not likely to be restored 
to former levels. The very great post-war increase in the effici- 
ency with which food may be produced, made at a time when the 
rate of population growth is declining rapidly, has at once in- 
creased the supply of and reduced the demand for food products 
with a consequent over-production that may not be soon resolved. 
The resulting difficulties of new countries are accentuated by the 
attempts of the food-importing industrial nations to increase their 
own economic security by producing as much of their foods and 
raw materials at home as they can well manage. As a consequence 
there will be a less rapid rate of growth in new countries and a 
lessened ability to meet international obligations which will narrow 
the scope for international investments in these lands. They must 
necessarily make more of their industrial products at home and 
such capital as they import will take the form of direct investments 
in such things as branch plants or other domestic industrial estab- 
lishments. 

A second reason for the probable relative decline in interna- 
tional investments lies in the poorer prospects of the export trade 
of the two great creditor countries of the nineteenth century— 
Great Britain and France. The group believes that Britain has 
lost permanently a large part of her pre-war markets for cotton 
goods, coal and shipping services. When foreign markets shrink 
the possibility of capital exports diminishes also, for capital goes 
abroad only in the form of goods or gold; and stocks of the inter- 
national currency—gold—are not inexhaustible. The French ex- 
port trade has suffered as has the British. The United States 
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therefore remains the one large country from which the streams 
of capital investments might once more flow in something like its 
old magnitude. But the American investor has probably had 
enough of foreign securities for some time to come. 

And finally, government policy tends in the same direction. 
No matter what the individual inesvtor might like to do with his 
money, his freedom to send it to other countries has been greatly 
curtailed by the public controls set up in recent years to alter the 
movement of funds in the national interest. Nor are these devices 
merely expedients of depression; they are likely to remain. In 
the light of the changed economic situation there is good ground 
for the continuance of such controls and perhaps also for their 
extension. 

Whether these conclusions are too pessimistic, whether they 
attach too much to present, perhaps temporary, trends, the reader 
must judge for himself. The analysis on which these conclusions 
are based is set out in the first hundred pages of the book and the 
supporting data is given in the second part. Both the expert and 
the general reader will find here assembled the available data on 
the past history and present volume of international capital move- 
ments. Students of international trade will be especially interested 
to see also an attempted construction of the balance of payments 
of Great Britain in greater detail than the official reports make 
available. The book is well written and economic jargon has been 
carefully eliminated. F. A. KNox. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF OUR RELIGION 


THE OLD TESTAMENT, ITS MAKING AND MEANING. By 
H. Wheeler Robinson. University of London Press; Hodder 
and Stoughton. 5s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. By F. 
Bertram Clogg. University of London Press; Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. 


MANUAL OF PATROLOGY. By F. Cayré. Desclées & Co. 8s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE EARLY CHURCH TO 500 A.D. By J. W. 
S. Wand. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


THE WAY AND THE FAITH. By A. Bevil Browne. Macmillan. 
ORIGEN ON FIRST PRINCIPLES. Translated by G. W. But- 
terworth. S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d. 
THE ROMAN PRIMACY TO 461 A.D. By B. J. Kidd. S.P.C.K. 5s. 
CHRISTIANITY IN THE EASTERN CONFLICTS. By William 
Paton. Edinburgh House Press. 2s. 6d. 
Christianity is both an historical and a living religion. What- 
ever changes and developments may take place within it in the 
course of time, it must ever recur to its origin for correction and 
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renewal, and the first age of the faith must remain of classical 
and undiminishing importance. 

The University of London in England is to be congratulated 
on the inauguration of its “London Theological Library”. Its first 
two volumes, on the Old Testament by the Baptist scholar, Dr. 
Wheeler Robinson, and on the New Testament by the Methodist 
scholar, Professor Clogg, together form an admirable modern in- 
troduction to the literature of Scripture. They are not too diffi- 
cult for the layman; they will be of great service to the student. 

The literary remains of the Early Church are so extensive 
that their mastery is a life-work in itself; for this period, there- 
fore, we cannot manage without text-books, though all text-books 
must be reckoned the bane of true scholarship, the bitter fountain 
of pseudo-knowledge. But, since we must have text-books, we may 
be thankful that they are available in such excellence. 

We have now available in English Cayré’s Précis de Patrologie 
et d’histotre de la Théologie. It is quite literally a manual and 
may even be inserted into a pocket of moderate capacity, but it 
covers the ground down to 430 A.D. with astonishing fullness and 
includes not only patristic history and literature but also the his- 
tory of dogmas and of the principals of “Spirituality”. It is, 
moreover, garnished with admirable indices. It is only a pity that 
the work of Protestant scholars, though not wholly disregarded in 
the text, is omitted from the bibliography. This is a most valuable 
book, but hardly for general reading. 

It was a great loss to Oxford when Dr. Wand departed to be 
an archbishop in Australia. We may be grateful that he has now 
published his always well attended lectures on the early history of 
the Church. But for those who know little or nothing of the early 
centuries but are prepared to be interested in this great and ex- 
citing period Mr. Bevil Browne’s The Way and the Faith, a Study 
in Early Church History, is to be most warmly commended. It is 
like those modern history books for schools which make the story 
of the past fascinating as well as educational. Mr. Brown may 
not in all points be meticulously accurate, and he is most naively 
Anglican, but, really, that does not matter very much! He makes 
the heroes of these early years live for us and indicates what lay 
behind the controversies and heresies which in the old-fashioned 
books are so interminable and so unedifying. To say that the book 
is ‘‘as interesting as a novel” does it less than justice. 

The early years of Christianity produced one great systematic 
theologian, Origen, the “‘heretic” and doctor of the Church. If in 
some respects, notably in his “transmigration” theories, he con- 
spicuously failed to point the way for later thinkers, in other re- 
gards, as, for instance, in his treatment of freedom and Providence 
and of the all-embracing scope of the divine purposes of mercy, 
he seems often to have been a profounder thinker, a better leader, 
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than many of his great successors. The S.P.C.K. has notably added 
to its many recent services to the whole Church by publishing this 
new translation of the de Principiis. The translation is based upon 
Koetschau’s text, and thus, as scholars will know, supersedes all 
previous translations and gives us Origen in a much more authen- 
tic form. In very recent years we have been given in English 
Schleiermacher’s massive work on The Christian Faith, three of 
the greatest treatises of St. Thomas Aquinas and six volumes of 
the works of Martin Luther; now we have Origen in a satisfactory 
form; we need a modern (even if abridged) version of Calvin’s 
Institutes, and perhaps some day we may have at least a representa- 
tive selection from Duns Scotus, but already the way is clear for 
a general advance in the study of dogmatic theology through the 
availability of most of the indispensable masters of the science. 

Dr. Kidd, the Warden of Keble College in Oxford, was one of 
the Anglican representatives at the famous Malines conversations. 
“We never got face to face with the question of a primacy of juris- 
diction at Malines,” he says. ‘But it has been constantly in my 
mind ever since. And hence this enquiry: where I have endea- 
voured to keep to the purely historical aspect of the question.” 
Dr. Kidd is not favourably predisposed to any theory that may 
claim the name of Protestant; the conclusion of his strict and 
careful historical enquiry is, therefore, the more impressive. 
“Peter,” he says, “was never Bishop of Rome. He had no succes- 
sors in that see. And no bishop of Rome succeeded to his preroga- 
tives. Finally, as to the nature of the Roman primacy, it was a 
primacy of leadership: more than a primacy of honour, though 
less than a primacy of jurisdiction.” Roman scholars will not find 
it a light task to refute Dr. Kidd’s historical arguments. Into 
theological or philosophical questions connected with the primacy 
he does not enter. 

With the break-up of the mundus Christianus, the great con- 
struction of the Middle Ages, it is a common observation that the 
position of the Church in the world to-day is notably akin to its 
situation in the Roman Empire before the conversion of Con- 
stantine. For the first time since the decay of the old paganism 
Christianity in Europe finds itself at grips with rival missionary 
faiths. In Japan the old issue of emperor-worship is once more 
alive; Fascism and Communism in their different ways are setting 
up Caesar in the place of Christ. The study of the early centuries 
has, therefore, a peculiar relevance for us, and this survey may 
not inappropriately conclude with a notice of a book that with 
singular knowledge and judgment sets forth that world-situation 
which should be the background of all Christian thought to-day. 

Mr. Paton, who is Secretary of the International Missionary 
Council and editor of The International Review of Missions, puts as 
the sub-title of his book A Study of Christianity, Nationalism and 
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Communism in Asia. The book is chiefly based, he tells us, upon 
the experiences of a journey taken in 1935-6 from England through 
Canada and the United States to Japan, Korea, Manchuria, China, 
the Straits Settlements, Java, India, Egypt and Palestine. Very 
few men have such knowledge of what is happening (usually 
behind the scenes) over all the Eastern world. Our newspapers 
no doubt tell us what is true, but how much that is of deepest 
significance (either because it is hidden in the hearts of men or 
because it makes no “splash’’) is veiled from their correspondents, 
and how inadequate and misleading is any account of the present 
situation which pays scant attention to the religious movements 
of the times! Before long this book will be out of date, but it 
should be read now by all those who are bound by duty or interest 
to concern themselves with the whole setting in which our national 
and private problems must be met, by all good citizens of the world. 


NATHANIEL MICKLEM, 


THE PASTORAL EPISTLES: Introduction, Translation and 
Notes. By Sir Robert Falconer, K.C.M.G.; D.Litt. and 
Hon. D.D. (Edin.) ; Hon. D.C.L. (Oxon) ; Hon. LL.D; Presi- 
dent Emeritus of the University of Toronto. Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press. Toronto, 480 University Avenue. 
Price 12s. 6d. net. 


The advent of Christianity is the most important event in the 
history of the world. Of no other great event is the record so 
_ complete or so well attested. It is contained almost exclusively in 
the New Testament; but until our own time the record has been 
deliberately misread. These twenty-seven little writings were 
sacred, the subject of homily alone, attempting to make credible 
by emotion what intelligence could not approve. Criticism 
was estopped. Like the ark they were not to be touched by other 
than a levitical hand. That day has passed. Sir Robert Falconer 
has brought a part at least of those writings under the common 
law of language and letters, and has left it all the purer as that 
which has passed through the refiner’s fire. And he has spoken 
the truth in love, as the Apostle enjoined. 

The Pastoral Epistles, those two written to Timothy and the 
one to Titus, present the most erudite problem in the history of the 
early church. That is the problem to which Sir Robert has ad- 
dressed himself. He avoids nothing; he evades nothing; his results 
carry conviction. Let the problem be stated. These differ widely 
from the other Pauline epistles in content and language; they do 
not correspond with historical events in the life of the Apostle; 
they contain a violent diatribe against churches and persons; they 
assail doctrines and conduct which it is hard to believe came to 
prevail in the short period between his conversion and death, an 
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interval, as they say, of only thirty years. These difficulties a 
hundred years ago were so obvious to Schleiermacher, the most 
devout as well as the most learned scholar of his time, that he 
rejected one; it was not long before others, equally learned, re- 
jected all three. 

Sir Robert Falconer does not adopt that easy device. He 
nowhere pretends that the epistles in their present form are as 
they came from the hand of the Apostle. By keen insight, deep 
perception, and profound scholarship, he detects on every page 
passages amended and emended, added and interpolated, the whole 
edited and worked over; but he never loses sight of the Pauline 
core which was either written or orally transmitted. He is guided 
by the Pauline thought and more delicately by the Pauline rhythm. 
Thought is common to a school, but rhythm is a writer’s own; every 
good writer has it unmistakably. All is now said that can be said 
of the Pastoral Epistles; nothing remains to be said. The author 
does not trouble to assign a specific date to their final appearance 
unless after Acts and Luke. It is of little interest; and if one 
assigned the present form to the end of the second century, pro- 
bably Sir Robert would not contradict him. He has provided an 
answer to the question that Philip addressed to the Ethiopian. 

The essential merit of the Pastoral Epistles has been obscured 
by the defamation of the Cretan and Ephesian churches. Liars, 
evil beasts, slow bellies are hard words; they sound like the revil- 
ing of some renegade priest. The superficial wonder is that they 
should have been included in the canon; and yet their place has 
been fairly secure as the canon developed, although for reasons 
which Sir Robert explains, Marcion in 144 A.D. omits them. The 
canon has always varied, and yet varies in different churches. 
To Luther the Pelagian Epistle of James was Eine rechte stroh- 
erne E'pistel, a veritable epistle of straw. But the Pastorals, 
having run the gauntlet of Luther and Geneva, of the Council of 
Trent and of Westminster, have fair warrant to be included under 
the ambiguous Anglican rule of 1562, “of whose authority was 
never any doubt’. They have been the subject of intense enquiry, 
especially by P. N. Harrison some fifteen years ago. | 

Why then, it may be asked, has Sir Robert Falconer devoted 
the hard-won leisure of a life-time to new study and fresh appreci- 
ation of these epistles? He discerned their value and makes them 
a common possession as no previous writer has done. They lay 
stress upon sound doctrine, the word, the word of God, the faith, 
the truth, the knowledge of truth and belief in it; and more stress 
upon a pure conscience and right conduct, love out of a pure heart. 
All this when combined results in Eusebeia, which he translates 
piety, godliness, religion. 

With Eusebeia as a clue he enters upon a passage of literary 
and philosophic excellence, proving from Sophocles, Aeschylus, 
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Socrates, Stoics, peripatetics, and inscriptions, that in piety, god- 
liness and habitual reverence these Greeks were not far from the 
kingdom. 

Scholars will delight in his skill in their own trade. He 
enumerates one hundred and seventy-five words in the pastorals 
which do not occur elsewhere in the Testament, many of them 
words of the higher culture. Hellenists have always resented the 
Christian contempt of their beloved Greeks as heathen, pagans, 
idolaters, forgetting that early Gentile converts were not philoso- 
pact but mainly slaves with a slave morality and the habits of 
slaves. 


Even to those who are not scholars the most precious part of 
the book is the translation, precise and dignified, with a style suit- 
able to the subject. One could wish that Sir Robert Falconer might 
devote his leisure to translating with equal felicity the whole canon. 
The authorized version is marred by errors due to theological pre- 
conceptions; the revised version is not faultless; the more modern 
translations in striving for vivacity achieve a result that is 
admirable in daily journalism. One example of Sir Robert’s 
scrupulosity will serve. In II Timothy 3, 16, occurs the familiar 
phrase, All scripture is given by inspiration, which is obtained by 
inserting 7s in the Greek text. He translates it, All divinely in- 
spired scripture, although the note he adds detracts from the 
clarity. Some will be glad to learn that the advice to Timothy, 
to drink a little wine, is only a late interpolation. 


One would like to know how he would translate John 2: 4, 
rendered in both authorized and revised versions as, What have I 
to do with thee, when the text reads, What has that [the absence 
of wine] to do with me; and again in both versions, John 18: 36, 
where a mistake in tenses distorts the whole meaning of the econo- 
mic, national, and political events of Passion week. There are 
some seven hundred translations in the vernacular; Sir Robert 
Falconer could give us a faultless English text. 


Every page in the book is enriched by references fanciful or 
amusing, casual or profound, that will carry a reader along with 
delight: the close resemblance of the early Christian liturgy to the 
practice of the synagogue, which still persists; the annulment of 
the curse upon Eve by the motherhood of Mary; the device of 
using public prayer as a suitable occasion for reviling opponents; 
the wearing of cheap jewelry by the Ephesian women ;—these are 
examples taken at random. One who is not a scholar can entertain 
himself with this book and a lexicon at his hand. Amongst other 
questions, he can ask himself if the article the in the bishop is cer- 
tainly generic or does not presume a further development of the 
metropolitan and monarchial principle than the author would 
permit. 
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The present reviewer makes bold to suggest that the Apostle 
when setting forth the qualities essential in a bishop, that he be 
blameless, vigilant, sober, patient, given to hospitality, apt to teach, 
with a good report of them that are without, must have had in 
mind some Ephesian Sir Robert Falconer. 


ANDREW MACPHAIL. 


FRENCH CANADA 


ROMANCERO DU CANADA. By Marius Barbeau. Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada. Pp. 254. $2.75. 


Dr. Barbeau has earned the thanks and gratitude of all Cana- 
dians, and not merely of those of the Province of Quebec, by issuing 
in a permanent and attractive form, some fifty examples of the 
rich folk-lore and the traditional songs that form part of the heri- 
tage of that province. For years Dr. Barbeau, with a number of 
collaborators, notably M. Massicotte, has been collecting these 
songs, both words and music, and in our National Museum in 
Ottawa they are now preserved in permanent form, for the music 
is in phonographic records, nearly four thousand of them. Out of 
this vast collection, which is being constantly increased, we have 
in this volume, to be followed, we understand, by others, some 
fifty songs, text, musical score, and, what will probably appeal to 
many, notes of the most interesting as well as scholarly character. 

In these notes Dr. Barbeau discusses the story enshrined in 
the song, as for instance in the decidedly macabre specimen, 

Chére voisine, enseignez-moi, mais enseignez-moi donc; 
Enseignez-moi de la poison; c’est pour empoissoner. 


or the much better known one of “‘L’Ecolier de Paris’’. 


After discussing its habitat along the St. Lawrence, he takes 
us in many cases to the original form still lingering on in France. 
For those who are interested in folk-lore, or wish to make a more 
profound study of this popular theme, he has for each of these fifty 
examples added a very complete bibliography. 

The book is to be heartily recommended to all those who find 
an attraction in older music in folk-lore or in the songs of the 
people, or find a quaint beauty in the older civilization of our 
brethren in Quebec. 

We feel that it is only in the generations to come that the 
remarkable work done by Dr. Barbeau in preserving from oblivion 
the fast disappearing traditions of the French Canadian, will be 
fully recognized and appreciated. 
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THE EMPIRE 


A CORNER OF EMPIRE. By T. R. Glover and D. D. Calvin. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. Cambridge 
University Press. $2.50. 


It is right that this book should have been written, for the 
history of the Empire is truly to be found in the history of its 
parts, as the history of England might be traced in the history of 
say Worcestershire from Harthacnut to Baldwin. Here we read 
of an infant Dominion, a chip of the old block which grafts itself on 
the soil shoots, grows. Here we have the chronicle of a unit in- 
dustry, natural and typical, not part of the National Policy, but 
based on its own trunks. 

We have also worked into the story and illustrating it, the life 
of a boy, a life passed in conditions ideal, unique, virginal, an island 
life with incidents of swimming, fishing, boating, the ozones of 
summer, fall and winter, that make up this climate; then that life 
taking in the bigger experience of the river, the lakes, the rafting, 
shipbuilding, voyages on the deep, wrecks, the community life of 
this little unit of Canada. It has every right to the title, for in 
the rafting and shipbuilding plant all elements are represented. 
Indians and French-Canadians in logging and rafting; Ontarians, 
Irishmen and Englishmen, artificers, cooks, officials, the store- 
keeper and the school-master, each fills his niche. 

The merit of the picture which the writer presents is its 
sober verity. This is its art, truly followed out. Fortunately there 
is no attempt at emulating “Sunshine Sketches” or the mythical 
realms of Jalna. But from now on our Laurentian society has its 
chronicles and one regrets at times that the chronicle is not fuller. 
There are two pens that have completed this chronicle. The one 
has been chiefly occupied with the frame and the introduction, the 
other has sketched the picture. If anything is missing it is a hint, 
however slight it might be, of the manner of the Forsythe saga. 
The figure who is referred to as “the Boss” had his share as a 
legislator in shaping the policies which have made this Dominion 
what it is. In fact, though Kingston did not become Canada’s 
capital, there is some ground for regarding it as the spiritual 
centre of this country. Macdonald, Mowat, Grant, Watson, its 
sons by birth or adoption, are demonstrations of the fact, and 
“the Boss” lived in and belonged to this atmosphere. 

And as Kingston, this city of the Old Ontario Strand, that 
strand from which LaSalle moved onward to create a wider Canada, 
seemed always to have the faculty to draw to itself the men it 
needed, so in good time it became the home of a University, unique 
for the ethos it has produced. The last part of this book seeks to 
show the nature and quality of that university in the shining days 
of its youth. We may summarize this by a quotation from a certain 
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Biers Bible which has the reading, “there were Grants in those 
ays”’. 
W. M. CONACHER. 


ART AND PHILOSOPHY 


ART AND PRUDENCE. A Study in Practical Philosophy. By 
Mortimer J. Adler. Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co. 
Pp. xiv+686. $5.50. 


This book concerns the problem of the arts in the state, more 
specifically the art of the films, and seeks to solve it in terms of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas. These remain valid and rele- 
vant in spite of the novelty of film technique and mass production 
in the new art. Aristotle discovered three social and moral values 
in art: contemplative pleasure, purgation, and recreation. St. 
Thomas preserved these values, but transformed them to Christian 
ends. Prudence, he held, must govern art, since most men are 
neither philosophers nor saints and so must have their pleasures 
and recreation wisely supervised. But the modern world is demo- 
cratic, even if autocratic, and Dewey, philosopher of democracy, 
has discovered an additional value of social education in the arts. 


Equipped with these principles, Dr. Adler turns to the films 
and the charges against them. Do they corrupt public manners 
and the character of youth? Here he examines the lengthy findings 
of the Payne Fund Report, and it becomes clear enough that Dr. 
Adler does not like social scientists. They may prove a greater 
public menace than the films. He does not believe in social science 
anyway, because he holds that man is a creature of free will, but 
aside from that these ‘scientists’ transgress the elementary canons 
of scientific method. So “we must proceed without the benefit of 
science”. ~ 

This means that we return to Aristotle and St. Thomas. Total 
exclusion of the new art is unwarranted, because it contains a mix- 
ture of good and bad. Freedom of action in the business of pro- 
duction must be granted and the artist-director, who in turn ac- 
cepts the obligation to do good work. The artist is deputed to look 
after beauty, the prudent man—the educator and statesman—will 
handle truth and goodness, recognizing that his criticism is ex- 
trinsic and political, but none the less necessary. 

A final section of the book is devoted to intrinsic xsthetic cri- 
ticism, in which, documentary film being excluded, the pictures are 
treated .as a species of fiction, a technique of story-telling with 
their own peculiar medium. This part is probably the best. 


H. M. ESTALL. 


BOOK-BUYERS’ GUIDE 
TO THE PUBLISHERS’ LISTS 


VICTORIA FOUR-THIRTY. By Cecil Roberts. The Macmillan 
Company of Canada. St. Martin’s House, Toronto. Pp. 
364. $2.50. 

It is an enchanting world that lies in wait at every stopping 
place on the line from Victoria Station to Athens. A world where 
a foreman fitter of Derby may kiss the hand of a romantic widow 
from Budapest; where a highly respected citizen, husband and 
father, of London, may own several trousered wives in Salonika, 
and where a world-famous conductor may adopt a son en route. 

Mr. Roberts has founded parts of his tale on recent European 
happenings as fantastic as any an author could devise, and pathetic 
stories resulting from the assassination of King Alexander and the 
murder of Chancellor Dolfuss have the ingenuity of truth. The 
Arlsberg-Orient Express, however, bears as well as a King, a 
Mother Superior, a Russian aristocrat, an exiled German film- 
actor, an author, a bride and bridegroom out of Belgravia, an Aus- 
trian peasant girl, a doctor, and a Greek waiter from Soho. Their 
adventures, combined with Mr. Roberts’ lovingly recorded topogra- 
phy, make a journey to be undertaken with anticipation and re- 
membered with pleasure. 


BROTHER PETROC’S RETURN. Astory by S. M.C. The Mac- 
millan Company of Canada. St. Martin’s House, Toronto. 
Pp. 201. $2.00. 

That her hero should be miraculously preserved from the time 
of Edward VI until yesterday is the hypothesis on which the 
author, a Dominican nun, bases her engaging fantasy. Her scene 
is the remote north Cornish coast where the monastery of S. Brioc, 
omitted by a politic bishop from the list of establishments in his 
diocese, survived the dissolution until 14th August, 1549. On that 
day, the eve of his ordination, when the deacon Petroc died, the 
house was overtaken by the king’s soldiers, and being evacuated by 
the community, was lost to the Church until the English Benedic- 
tines were able to purchase it in the present century. While making 
ready to enlarge the place, they unsealed the tomb of Brother 
Petroc. With the momentary exception of the subprior, lately a 
brilliant student of medicine, the monastery accepted its miracle 
and prepared to save the frail survivor of its past from the impact 
of a world so terribly changed from his own. The spiritual vicis- 
situdes of this early Tudor are the occasion for a lightly satirical 
story of quite unusual charm. 


SNOBS AND SPIRES. By Austin F. Cross. Toronto: The Ryer- 
son Press. Pp. 342. $2.00. 
Impressionistic, sensitive as to feeling, and colloquial as to 
phrase, these sketches are to be read at random. There are pages 
to be turned hastilyl with a murmured “Oh dear!’’; there are others 
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(to be just, many others) where the eye is attracted by a sentence 
and the mind willingly follows to the end of the chapter. A book 
to be picked up at odd moments, but not if you must do something 
else in five minutes. 

There is no need to begin with Ottawa, to which city the title 
refers. Probably Mr. Cross shares the fate of even minor pro- 
phets in their home towns; which, as we know, is “‘won’erful good 
for the prophet”. Turn to page 80 and read about Miami. Then 
try “Jerbreaker and Piopolis” at the end of the book; then any- 
thing in between. ‘Meet the Empress” is amusing, if cynical; 
“Washington March” is vivid. You close the book at last feeling 
kindly toward Mr. Cross and leave him with best wishes far his 
continued improvement. 


LIFE WITH MOTHER. By Clarence Day. Toronto: The Ryer- 
son Press. Pp. 250. $2.25. 


Truth as a publisher sees it is probably relative. Consequently 
the amount of relative truth that gets on the dust wrapper of a 
newly-published book is a credit to the publisher’s desire to do his 
best for the author. So we are not told “This seems to us a pretty 
good book and we think that it will be enjoyed by the people who 
buy this kind of work.” Instead we read (as in this instance), 
“This picture ...is for every husband, every wife, son or daughter 
—for everyone, indeed, who ever had a father or a mother.” After 
which, as a measure of the faith thus expressed, one might enquire 
the size of the edition. 

The reviewer will probably feel inclined to go a considerable 
way along the road of commendation. This is an enjoyable book. 
It begins slowly; for the first hundred pages we learn more of “the 
four redheaded Day boys” and of their father than we do of Mrs. 
Day. But with “Bessie Skinner’s ring’? Mother is suddenly pre- 
sented to us and we enjoy every episode thereafter. It is all from 
the outside; lovable or forgivable ways; actions, words; there is 
no psychoanalysis, no attempt to show the hidden springs of action. 
We visit the family at intervals and find them a little older and in 
a different house perhaps, but essentially the same. We get the 
impression of gaiety, zest for life, sanity, gentle good humour, and 
we take our leave feeling happy and refreshed. 


CARAVANSARY AND CONVERSATION: Memories of places 
and persons. By Richard Curle. Toronto: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, Ltd. Pp. 288. $2.50. 

The quotation from Dickens that is printed on the title page 
of this book (a quotation that refers to Chinese metaphysics) may 
hopefully interpose an inference of apology between these pages 
and the critic. An air of apology overshadows the book; Mr. Curle, 
even as an introduction, announces “I have more or less exhausted 
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my material.” Certain chapters exasperate with a kind of studied 
pointlessness; the chapter called “Celebrities out of setting” is an 
example; and the author labours to recall incidental meetings that 
meant little at the time and have long been less. There is some- 
thing to say on the other side. Certain other chapters interest by 
their recapture of a scene that has point even in 1937. Such is 
“Queen Victoria at the close” in which is shown again the power 
of the great Queen to impress her personality upon her subjects. | 
Such also are the article on Fez, the memories of Cunninghame 
Graham and of South America, the chapter entitled ‘Watching 
birds with Hudson” and those that deal with ‘‘Queer spots” and 
“Strange happenings”. Urbane in style, if of immaterial signi- 
ficance, they make pleasant reading for an afternoon. 


THE ASCENT OF NANDA DEVI. By H. W. Tilman. Toronto. 
The Macmillan Company. Illustrated and with maps. Pp. 
232. $4.00. 


One by one the great peaks of the Himalaya lie under the feet 
of men. It is true that there still are hundreds unmapped and 
unascended; true also that at the present rate several centuries 
will pass before the final conquest of this great mountain region is 
made. But each conquest teaches the mountaineer something fresh 
about his adversary, and there appears no doubt that improve- 
ments in equipment, method of attack, and, especially in mental 
attitude, will hasten the rate of progress and allow the majority 
of the peaks to be “brought in” by the end of this century. 

Nanda Devi did not fall easily. The shrine of the Goddess 
Nanda is 26,545 feet in height, and the highest mountain in the 
British Empire. It resisted several attempts upon its integrity and 
has been considered unclimbable. Incidentally it is now the highest 
mountain that has been climbed to the top, though men have 
reached at least 27,000 feet on Everest. 

Mr. Tilman’s party consisted of eight climbers, four of them 
Americans. It was almost a private venture. It did not depend 
upon publicity or upon funds from the outside. Its equipment was 
modest and did not run to extravagance. Therefore the author 
says “it is pleasing to record that in climbing Nanda Devi no me- 
chanical aids were used... Our solitary oxygen apparatus was 
fortunately drowned, pitons were forgotten at the base, snow-shoes 
and crampons were solemnly carried up only to be abandoned .. .” 
and success was won by sheer climbing ability, good organization, 
“hard work and hard living on the march up’, and (most note- 
worthy) the fact that ‘‘men of two different nations could work 
together under trying conditions in complete harmony and without 
jealousy”. It is perhaps also significant that two of the party, both 
Englishmen, had had climbing experience above 17,000 feet. Those 
two alone reached the summit. 
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Dr. Longstaff, to whom as a veteran climber authority must 
be allowed, calls this “the finest mountain ascent yet made either 
in the Himalaya or anywhere else’’. He points out also the modesty 
of the author’s attitude. There is no exultation, but there is hu- 
mility; the spirit that can say Non Nobis Domine. 

The book is printed in an attractive manner, the maps are 
adequate and the illustrations superb. 


AN ESSAY ON THE NATURE OF CONTEMPORARY EN- 
GLAND. By Hilaire Belloc. Toronto: The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada. 80 pages. Seventy-five cents. 

Mr. Belloc says that England is aristocratic (in the sense that 
it harbours a ruling class), protestant and commercial. He has 
said these things before and he would now appear to have set down 
his conclusion in the matter. His method is historic, his manner 
didactic, his argument angelic, his standpoint catholic, his state- 
ment dynamic, his result characteristic. His analysis produces in 
the main the same elements that frequently during the last four 
hundred years have been observed to compound the English. Of 
the three attributes, trade, protestantism and aristocracy, the last 
is failing. Whether the power of England will be the less is a 
question unanswered. For those who would understand something 
of the English, the essay commends itself as everything Mr. Belloc 
eS commends itself to those who like good prose and a vigorous 
mind. 


POISON IN THE AIR. By Heinz Liepmann. Translated from 
the German by Eden and Cedar Paul. Toronto: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. Pp. 308. $3.00. 


Spengler affirmed that our civilization has fulfilled itself and 
is shortly to perish; Liepmann adds that the means of destruction 
will be chemical warfare. Naturally he does not believe this, or 
he would not trouble to write; he hopes that through his warning 
the danger may be averted. As with Spengler, the arguments he 
adduces are fascinating and of greater interest than his main 
thesis. We learn that the Spartans waged chemical warfare, by 
burning a mixture of arsenic and pitch; and that living microbes 
of a kind foreign to the earth have been found in meteorites. The 
author gives a good account of the use of gas in the Great War, 
starting with the second battle of Ypres. He explains the composi- 
tion of the various gases suitable for warfare, and comments on 
the great increase in their manufacture during recent years. He 
perhaps exaggerates their efficacy in wiping out whole cities. He 
condemns pacifism, for, he says, it is utterly repugnant to many 
of us who cherish this or that ideal to surrender in advance and 
sacrifice our ideals as well as ourselves. He thinks that war may 
be averted by political means; his closing sentences are: Uplift 
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your voices. Raise a clamour, for God’s sake. Do something to 
avert these evils. If not, make an end of yourself quickly and 
painlessly. That will be an easier death than the death that is 
coming to you from the skies. The book has been carefully trans- 
lated, and has an excellent bibliography of more than 125 items. 
It would be the better for a general index. 

ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY. By Edmund B. D’Auvergne. To- 

ronto: Oxford University Press. Pp. 318. $3.00. 


This volume treats of the careers of five outstanding British 
diplomatists abroad belonging to the last hundred and fifty years, 
namely, James Harris, Earl of Malmesbury, Hugh Elliott, William 
Bentinck, Stratford Canning and Henry Bulwer. They are all of 
the old school of envoys who exercised a vast and often decisive 
influence on affairs. In those days owing to the slowness of com- 
munications and so on, the control exercised by the Foreign Office 
and the government was far less effective than at the present. 
These ambassadors acted on their own initiative to a remarkable 
extent, and, backed by the almost incredible prestige of Britain, 
interfered in the internal affairs of the countries to which they 
were accredited. Bentinck, for example, intervened in opposition 
to despotic practices in Sicily, and Canning regarding anti-Chris- 
tian activities in Turkey. This work is of interest to all who are 
interested in diplomatic practice old and new. 


LORDS OF THE INLAND SEA. By Sir Charles Petrie, Bart. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. Pp. 284. $3.50. 
This “Study of the Mediterranean Powers’ is of timely inter- 
est, for the Mediterranean Sea bulks large in the headlines of news 
nowadays and is likely to be prominent for a long time to come. 
Sir Charles Petrie has furnished a brilliant analysis of the policies 
and personalities of the various Powers interested in the present 
and future of the great inland sea, including Mussolini and Im- 
perial Italy, the French parties (including an illuminating study of 
the potentialities of the Rightist groups), Franco and troubled 
Spain, King George of the Hellenes, and Zog of Albania, and Tur- 
key’s dictator Mustapha Kemal. The cases for the Arabs and the 
Jews in Palestine are presented in connection with Mediterranean 
issues, whilst the vital stake possessed by Britain in the fortunes 
of the Sea is emphasized in a fresh, striking presentation. This 
book is an invaluable vade mecum for all students intrigued by the 
curious kaleidoscope focused on this international arena. 


MOSCOW IN THE MAKING. By Sir E. D. Simon, and others. 
Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. xii-++-253. $2.00. 

This book is really a composite report of four authors on the 

municipal government of Moscow. The chapters deal with the 

general municipal set-up, industry and finance, education, housing, 
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the building trade, the Ten Year Plan, and the Mossoviet — the 
equivalent of our civic councils and other bodies. The description 
and discussion of these various topics is very interesting and en- 
lightening, and make it a study of importance. But, aside from 
certain detail, it is valuable as a study of a particular aspect of 
socialism rather than as a study in government. The whole political 
structure under communism is so different from that under a 
capitalistic system( that it is difficult to make comparisons of 
municipal governments under the two forms. Thus one must con- 
clude that this is a study of socialism rather than of municipal 
government as we know it and use the term. But it is worth 
reading for it describes and analyzes just how a large Russian city 
is governed under a communistic system. 


CANADA AND THE DOCTRINE OF PEACEFUL CHANGE. 
Edited by H. F. Angus for the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. Toronto. Pp. iv+152. $1.00. 


Here are collected a set of five papers prepared by Canadians 
for submission to the 1937 conference of the International Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Co-operation in Paris. The first paper is a his- 
torical account of the official Canadian attitude toward the question 
of peaceful change. The second is an interesting study of our 
capacity to absorb immigration. Those whose bosoms swell at the 
thought of a rising tide of immigration will find small comfort in 
it. It points out, among other things, that the number of people 
we can employ growing wheat depends in part upon access to 
foreign markets. A third deals with the accessibility of our raw 
materials, remarking that, while we want to sell all our great natu- 
ral resources as fast as we can, we will refuse to sacrifice a tithe 
of them on the altar of peaceful change. A fourth discovers that 
the process of adjustment which has made our federation tolerable 
for the component provinces is a form of peaceful change. It is 
not rash enough to suggest that we have thereby garnered any 
wisdom which can be offered to a distracted world. The final paper 
argues, in effect, that we did not elude imperial federation merely 
to blunder into a world federation. This general position, which, 
no doubt, is shared by a large section of the Canadian people, is 
happily summed up by the editor: “Every ‘satisfied’ nation consid- 
ers that it is calm and contented because of its honesty and self- 
reliance, its patience and its courage. It has, in short, the bourgeois 
temper.” 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF CANADIAN-AMERICAN DISPUTES; 
A CRITICAL STUDY OF METHODS AND RESULTS. By 
4 a Corbett. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. Pp. vili+134. 

(5. 


The rapid passage of the myth of the undefended boundary 
as the chief agent in and the chief characteristic of continued peace 
is immeasurably aided by this significant book, which deals with 
three aspects of the settlement of disputes between Canada and 
the United States. First, there is a careful analysis of the 
machinery and the manner in which troublesome disputes have 
been settled. Second, Mr. Corbett makes some important contri- 
butions to international law by examining interstices which now 
exist and by recommending remedies which may reasonably be 
introduced. Third, he suggests that peace has depended and still 
depends upon the “deep-rooted sympathy” between Canadians and 
Americans, and upon the operation of the relatively simple ma- 
chinery which they have devised for the purpose of coming to 
agreement. He is of opinion, nevertheless, that this simple machin- 
ery—mainly arbitral tribunals—needs to be ridded of serious vices. 
Specifically he urges the establishment of standing as opposed to 
special arbitral tribunals and the appointment of arbiters who 
are not “already committed to a particular view of the case” in 
hand. Continued peace rests upon the secure foundation of satis- 
factory and adequate settlement of disputes and this is made 
possible by “the establishment of a permanent court of general 
jurisdiction manned with competent and independent judges.” 

Mr. Corbett’s book should receive the just attention which it 
deserves by all students and by all administrators who have the 
betterment of Canadian and American relations at heart. 


THE TONGUES OF MEN. By J.R. Firth. London: C. A. Watts 
and Company. Pp. 160. 2s. 6d. 


This work is a volume in a new series called The Changing 
World Library, in which several books have already appeared on 
such topics as The Nation’s Intelligence, Press Parade, Science 
Fights Death, Noise, Radio is Changing Us. In keeping with the 
title of the series it attempts a somewhat new approach to the 
problems of language, stressing the sociological function of speech 
and language as opposed to more formal grammatical concepts. 
Its point of view is refreshing to those who have suffered from a too 
pedantic approach to linguistic phenomena; it emphasizes what 
cannot be too strongly emphasized, that language is made for man 
and by man, and not man for language. The discussions of such 
topics as the origin of language, universal languages, the relation 
of the spoken and the written language are stimulating. Some of 
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its obiter dicta are: ‘‘World languages are made not by amateur 
grammarians but by world powers. Modern technicians are find- 
ing the traditional grammatical categories logically and philoso- 
phically pretentious, and a nuisance in practice.” “Common 
speech is not the instrument of pure reason.” In a book which 
reflects so realistic an attitude towards linguistics one is surprised 
to find a somewhat mystic introduction with recondite allusions 
to Thoth and Ra.... Occasionally, too, the thought is vaguely ex- 
pressed as, e.g., “Such tongue language as ‘oranges are twopence 
each, seven for a shilling’, used in a real buying situation and 
closely correlated with direct and immediate experience of events 
in the space-time world are [sic] the beginnings of what may be 
called linguistic calculus.’ Both the thought and the syntax of this 
sentence are a little obscure. This and the absence of a bibliogra- 
phy to enable the beginner to pursue his studies further are fea- 
tures which rather detract from an otherwise excellent manual 
that will undoubtedly arouse considerable controversy. 


NOISE. By A. H. Davis. Toronto: Ryerson; London: Watts and 
Go ilitd. Pp. clas, (oes od. 


In this book, one of the latest added to the Changing World 
Library, the principal scientific officer in the Physics Department 
of the National Physical Laboratory at Teddington discusses in 
simple language the many aspects of common noises. In an age 
when invention has multiplied greatly the noise-producing devices 
which are considered in some circles the marks of an advancing 
civilization, there are few people who will not find something to 
interest them in Mr. Davis’ book. The production, measurement, 
control, absorption, and suppression of noise, as well as our re- 
actions to high levels of loudness, are explained by an expert who 
appreciates both the scientific and the social significance of his 
subject. It is commended particularly to those whose nightly rest 
is frequently disturbed by the slamming of motor-car doors or the 
uncontrolled loud-speaker of a neighbour’s radio. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF THOUGHT. By Claude Claremont. Lon- 
don: George Allen and Unwin. 1935. $2.50. 


Mr. Claremont is resident director of the Montessori Training 
College in London. He tries here to analyse thought into ele- 
ments comparable with the chemical elements. Unfortunately he is 
apparently unfamiliar with the many previous attempts that have 
already been made to do this. There is, for instance, no mention, 
in the index, of Biihler, whose attempts to establish the fact of 
thought-elements, of a somewhat different nature indeed, raised 
such a controversy at the beginning of the century. The book will 
interest those who are familiar with the Montessori method. 
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PSYCHOLOGY: THE CHANGING OUTLOOK. (Changing World 
Library, No. 8). By Francis Aveling. London: Watts. 
1937. (Rp. 1b2) iN Price 23\Gd: 
Dr. Aveling, the well-known professor of Psychology at Lon- 
don University, has attempted the very difficult task of giving a 
synopsis of modern psychology in terms that the man in the street 
will understand and find interesting. He has produced a very 
readable book. As might perhaps have been expected, he attaches 
rather more importance to the contribution of the London school 
than many other psychologists would allow. But a book of this 
kind may very properly ride to a certain extent on its author’s 
enthusiasms. In the opinion of the reviewer, a book with this title 
might have stressed a little more the fact that psychology now 
professes to be a strictly experimental science. But perhaps Dr. 
Aveling is purposely confining himself to results. 


CANADA CAVALCADE. By Robert H. Davis. Toronto: Ryer- 
son Press. With illustrations. Pp. 141. $3.00. 


Mr. Robert (‘call me Bob’) H. Davis, we learn, appreciates 
Canada. He goes about her ways seeking interest, hearing tall 
stories (‘‘now let me tell you one’’), meeting kindred spirits, and 
(like Jurgen) willing to taste any drink once. There are many 
people in Canada to whom this book should appeal, and even more 
in the United States. The illustrations are excellent, and a map 
would be superfluous. One of the most interesting chapters comes 
from the diary of Colonel D. E. Macintyre and relates a tale of a 
trench raid in 1916; but we also have such chapter headings as 
“Carlyle’s lost love’ (referring to Thomas of Ecclefechan), “Dr. 
Drummond and his interpreters”, “Paul Revere and Freemasonry” 
and ‘Herding elk with a locomotive”. Quite a various book. 


D’ARCY McGEE, 1825-1925: Speeches. Selected and arranged by 
The Hon. Charles Murphy. Toronto: The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada Limited. Pp. xv+366. $2.75. 


D’Arcy McGee left an impress upon Canadian life out of all 
proportion to the brief decade which he spent here. They were 
the years when Confederation was born, and McGee played an 
ardent and influential part in educating the public of the provinces 
to accept the larger ideal, which for him was both national and 
British as opposed to the alternatives of provincialism and annex- 
ation. The late Hon. Charles Murphy, who organized the McGee 
Centennial in 1925, also conceived this volume, which combines 
with a report of that celebration a collection of a score of McGee’s 
speeches and addresses, most of them previously unpublished. Their 
themes are literary and historical as well as political, and they 
illustrate the versatility of interest and eager warmth of one of 
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the most effective public speakers that Canada has known. Isabel 
Skelton, author of the definitive life of McGee, contributes an 
introductory ‘‘Postscript” of tribute to Senator Murphy and the 
latter’s contribution to the perpetuation of McGee’s fame. 


ECONOMICS IN OUTLINE. By Arthur Birnie. Toronto: Nel- 
son and Sons. Pp. viiit214. Seventy-five cents. 


It is difficult to make an accurate survey of the subject matter 
of Economics even in a large volume and it is exceedingly difficult 
to do it in a small one. Nevertheless this author endeavours to do 
this thing and achieves the usual amount of success. In some sec- 
tions the book gives a good outline of economic thought; in other 
parts the interpretation is doubtful. For example, not many 
economists would agree that ‘“‘The human race indeed can produce 
more wealth than it knows how to deal with” (p. 53). The general 
conclusions respecting value and the functional distribution of the 
national income do not represent the views of professional econo- 
mists and most of them would enter a dissent. This does not mean 
that the views in this book are not worth reading but that they 
should not be represented as giving a resume of current economic 
theory. Economic problems are complex and their analysis must 
be difficult; to over-simplify is to mislead. A lay reader will gain 
some idea of economics from this book but he should not accept it 
in toto too readily. 


MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION AND ACCOUNTING. By C. 
M. Wrenshall, Comptroller General of the Township of York 
(Toronto Suburban Area). Toronto: Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons (Canada), Limited. Pp. xiv-+281. $5.00. 


To municipal officers and students of municipal administra- 
tion this book should prove to be a rich mine of practical informa- 
tion and guidance. The author is well qualified from experience 
to write authoritatively on the subject. The book is comprehensive 
in form, thoroughly up to date and fills a much needed want in the 
march forward of efficient municipal management. | 


THE DEVIL AND DANIEL WEBSTER. By Stephen Vincent 
Benét. Toronto: Oxford University Press. Pp. 61. Illus- 
trated. $1.00. 


There are times when a reviewer, however loath he may be to 
subscribe to a publisher’s estimate of the work under dissection, 
is compelled, in such humility as a reviewer can put on, to murmur 
“Them’s my sentiments”. The dust wrapper upon “The Devil and 
Daniel Webster” informs us that it is a masterpiece. That asser- 
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tion must here go unchallenged. The short story, delightful in 
format and with illustrations by Harold Denison most fittingly be- 
stowed, is to be read word by word and savoured as one relishes 
a wine of some rare and precious vintage. The Faust legend has 
had many variants, but none better told than this which describes 
how the great American, Daniel Webster, wrested the soul of a 
New Hampshire neighbour from the devil in fair fight, and not- 
withstanding the presence of a judge and a jury that were already 
damned. 

A tale to be savoured; with every page providing quiet thrills 
for a connoisseur of phrase. Better worth reading and better 
worth keeping than nine-tenths of this season’s crop of novels. 


THE ART OF GOING TO COLLEGE. By J. Franklin Messenger. 
Toronto: The Oxford University Press. Pp. 138. $1.25. 


This book is addressed to the young student in a great uni- 
versity, where the professor may lecture through an amplifier to 
immense classes, and have no direct contact with his students. In 
smaller colleges the student, from the time of registration and 
indeed for months before, is deluged with advice from registrar, 
dean, professor and lecturer. He is so skilfully guided in the paths 
of his inclination that there is no room for any mistake in choosing 
his courses, studying efficiently and making the most of his time 
in college. He can have no real need of this book, except to confirm 
what he learns from other sources. 

No one can quarrel with the author’s ideals. His Educated 
Man speaks well, has sound judgement, is considerate, has a job, 
makes good use of his leisure and enjoys good health. But it is 
hard to see how the student for whom the book was intended, 
struggling unaided with a complicated calendar, could plan for 
himself a course that would yield all this. It would be better for 
him not to concern himself too much with these matters, leaving it 
to the university to provide surroundings in which these qualities 
might develop naturally. 

One must pay tribute to the evident sincerity and earnestness 
of the author in placing before students the results of his many 
years of experience. 


WORK AND RHYTHM, FOOD AND FATIGUE. By E. Roland 
Williams. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd. Sixty 
cents. 


The main purpose of this interesting booklet which is pre- 
sented in the form of an essay is to show the inter-relationships 
between biological and economic phenomena. The conclusions of 
modern physiological research are shown to have a bearing on the 
common problems of work and life. In modern living we are sub- 
jected to stress and strain which produce important physiological 
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effects—anxiety, worry, fatigue. Rhythm has a biological signific- 
ance in reducing the monotony and boredom of mechanized labour 
conditions and in increasing efficiency and endurance. The post- 
ponement of fatigue during work and its neutralization after work 
is one of the great practical problems of nutrition. The author 
shows in an illuminating manner how this problem may be solved 
by applying modern dietetic knowledge. 


EGERTON RYERSON: HIS LIFE AND LETTERS. By C. B. 
Sissons. With a foreword by E. W. Wallace, Chancellor of 
Victoria University. Vol. I. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin and 
Company. Pp. xi+601. Illustrations. $4.00. 

Victoria University has well chosen to mark the celebration of 
its one hundredth anniversary by arranging for the publication of 
the correspondence of Egerton Ryerson, who was not only the first 
principal of Victoria College and chief moulder of the school sys- 
tem of Ontario, but was a power to be reckoned with in the 
ecclesiastical and political life of his time, and did much to shape 
the religious and civil liberties of Upper Canada. It is his work 
prior to the union of the two Canadas with which this first volume 
deals, carrying the story to 1841. Professor C. B. Sissons, who 
has been entrusted with the editing, has accomplished it with per- 
severence and insight, weaving the correspondence into a lively 
and interpretative narrative, with enough account of the conditions 
and issues of the period to give Ryerson’s personality and his 
achievements adequate setting. Here is fresh light on the emer- 
gence of the new democracy when it was asserting itself in the 
realms of religion, education, and social and economic relations as 
well as raising its head over constitutional issues. 
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"Full of verve 
and valor... 
warmly hu- 
man... genu- 
inely enjoyable.” 

—St. Louis 

Star-Times 


orthwest. 
Passage 


by KENNETH ROBERTS 
$2.75 Doubleday, Doran 


[ 3 The best-seNing novel 
eb throughout America 


THE PIECES OF A FAN 


By VINCENT SHEEAN 


As distinguished a- group of -short 
stories as Somerset Maugham’s 
COSMOPOLITANS, which long held 
a place on bestseller lists. By the 
author of Personal History. | $2.50 


PETITE SUZANNE 


By MARGUERITE DE ANGELI 


The story of a lively little French- 
‘Canadian girl living on the Gaspe 


_ coast. Charmingly illustrated in colour. 
by the author. For any child up to 


nine years of age. $2.00 


RUMBIN GALLERIES 


By Boorn TARKINGTON 


A novel of sunny charm and kindli- 
~ ness having as its central character a 
small time art dealer with a big heart 
and great ambitions and an uncanny 
knowledge of people’s weaknesses and 
foibles. For any who appreciate an 


amusing, adroitly written novel, espe- ~ 
cially those also interested in art. ~ 
Hlustrated. 2 $200 
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Give Enjoyment 
Inspiration 
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. . . the rewards of reading. 
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“Books for Everyone” : 


~MADAME CURIE 


‘By Eve Curie ~ 
Translated by VINCENT Sursin = 


The definitive biography of the co- 


discoverer of radium, the first woman 
to achieve fame in the exacting realm 


of science, twice winner of the Nobel 


_ Prize, who was also a devoted wife and 
mother. The gift for your physician, | 


any woman and many men. $4.00 


THE SCENE CHANGES. 


- By Sm_ Basi, THOMSON 
The autobiography of the former head 


of Scotland Yard’s C. I.-D. which | 


chronicles forty danger-filled and 


achievement-crowned years in the life — | 


of one of the world’s greatest detec- 


tives, and contains much behind-the- | 


scenes ow Will interest any man. 


$4.00 


JOHN CORNELIUS 


By HucH WALPOLE 


A new novel which in imaginative ~ 


force, in its brilliant picture of all that 


goes to make up the life of an extra- fF |= 
ordinary man and great writer, has |. 
seldom been matched. For any who 

read the best of modern fiction. .$3.00 | 
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Christmas Gift Books 


Once again we extend to all readers of the QUEEN’S 
QUARTERLY Our cordial Christmas Greetings and best 
wishes for the New Year. 


We suggest that you check over this list of books with 
your list of friends. Here are travel, romance, art, 
present-day problems — and there is no gift to equal 


errr) OE the well-chosen book. 
THIS !S ONTARIO By Karuerine Hate 
A travel book of the Province of Ontario. “Nobody ever before dug out such a 
pack of alluring details. . .. Easy to read, hard to forget.’’ — Toronto Star. 
Photographs by ‘“‘Jay.” $2.50 


THEY SEEK A COUNTRY 2y Francis Brerr Youne 


“Tf Francis Brett Young never wrote another word, he could well be content 
to rest his reputation on this magnificent book. — New York Times Book 
Review. $2.50 


SNOBS AND SPIRES By Austin F. Cross 


This new collection of travel articles is in the same breezy 
style as Cross Roads, the author’s great success of last 
year. Austin Cross is a graduate of Queen’s, at present 
on the staff of the Montreal Star. $2.50 


WHEN LABOR ORGANIZES 
By ROBERT R. R. BROOKS 


“This well-poised study of union labor in the United States 
... The time was ripe for a book of this kind.” — New 
York Times Book Review. $3.50 


THE CITADEL By Dr. A. J. CRONIN 


This great new novel of a doctor’s career at present heads 
both the British and the American best-seller lists, having 
sold over 90,000 and over 105,000 respectively. $2.50 


THE FORBIDDEN JOURNEY 8y Exta Martiarr 


In News From Tartary, Peter Fleming gave us his account of a great trek from 
Peking to Kashmir. This is his companion’s story — the author is “Kini” of the 
earlier book — and it is already a best seller. $3.75 


LIFE WITH MOTHER By Ctarence Day 


More delightful stories of Father as well as Mother by the inimitable author of 
Life with Father. “Just _as good as Life with Father. Nothing more need be 
said.’””» — WILLIAM LYON PHELPS. $2.25 


TOM THOMSON By Atzzrt H. Rosson 


An exceptionally attractive little gift book, with 
biography of the artist and eleven full colour re- 
productions of his paintings. 


Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents 


J. E. H. MACDONALD 


By ALBERT H. ROBSON 


Uniform with Tom Thomson, above, containing ten 
full-colour reproductions of the artist’s work, with 
analytical comment, 


Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents 


See these at your Bookseller’s 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
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THE EDITORIAL BOARD 


ARE WILLING TO CONSIDER ARTICLES, ESSAYS, VERSE, 
SHORT STORIES AND LITERARY SKETCHES OF AN 
IMAGINATIVE OR SATIRICAL CHARACTER. SINCE ONE 
OF THE PURPOSES OF THE QUARTERLY IS TO ENCOUR- 
AGE NEW WRITERS THEIR WORK IS GIVEN CAREFUL 
ATTENTION. MSS. SHOULD BE FROM 1,000 TO 2,000 
WORDS IN LENGTH AND CANNOT BE RETURNED 
UNLESS ACCOMPANIED BY AN ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 
AND POSTAGE. CORRESPONDENCE SHOULD BE SENT TO 
QUEEN’S QUARTERLY, KINGSTON, ONTARIO. 


ALEXANDER MACPHAIL (Chairman) 


P. G. C. CAMPBELL GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE 
THOMAS GIBSON W. E. McNEILL 
J. K. ROBERTSON R. C. WALLACE 


W. E. C. HARRISON (Secretary) 
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absolutely safe. Money orders—or drafts for 
larger amounts—can always be obtained 
promptly at any office of Canada’s oldest bank. 
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MODERN, EXPERIENCED BANKING SERVICE 
- - . the outcome of 120 years’ successful operation 
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BOOKS 


MAY WE 
HELP YOU 


TO CHOOSE THEM? 


While they are undoubtedly 
the best gifts for discrimin- 
ating people, they are not 
always easy to select. Our 
section on the Season’s Books 
and our Book-Buyers’ Guide 
to the Publishers’ Lists will 
simplify your choice. 
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Queen's University 


KINGSTON - ONTARIO 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1841 


Situated in the oldest city in Ontario; 25 modern 
buildings; annual registration about 4300; health 
insurance provided during session; placement office 
gives free service to graduates. 





Degree courses in Arts, Commerce, Applied Science, Medicine 
— regular winter session opening September 26. 


Extramural work in Arts and Commerce up to four courses 
yearly. It is possible to get a pass degree in Arts or to 
complete three years of an Honours Course through 
Extramural and Summer School study. 


S 

Summer School — six weeks in July - August. 

@ 

Scholarships and Prizes: available 1937-1938: 150 in all, 


including: 


Fifteen Ontario Matriculation Scholarships ranging from 
$120 to $170. 


Nine Provincial Scholarships worth $600 each. 


Application for Matriculation Scholarships should be made 
before May 1. 


Write to the Registrar for illustrated booklet, calendars 
and information. 
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THE TROJAN HORSE 


by CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


In his first novel in five years, Morley takes the Trojan Wars, and 


transports the characters and setting in his own inimitable style 


to 1937 emotions and issues. (J.B.L.) 


I more particularly the romance of Troilus and Cressida, and 


JOHN: A Novel 


by IRENE BAIRD 


$2.50 


i The Montreal Star headlines this book: ‘Vancouver Authoress 
Writes Story of an English Settler on the West Coast Which Has 
Exceptional Qualities of Inspiration and Charm — Simplicity and 


Spiritual Uplift.” Already a recognized bestseller. (J.B.L.) 


HE DID NOT DIE AT MEYERLING 


written in collaboration with HENRY WySHAM LANIER 


$2.25 


The autobiography of a Hapsburg prince who secretly became an American, 
and as a successful business man tells of his father, Crown Prince Rudolph of 


Austria, whom romantic history reports to have suicided at Meyerling. One 
of the most astounding ‘“‘scoops” of modern historical journalism, also a fascin- 


ating life-story. (J.B.L.) 


PEPITA 


by V. SACKVILLE- WEST 


An entertaining book of family reminiscences by the grand-daugh- 
ter of the famous Spanish dancer who became the mother of the 
seven children of Lionel, Lord Sackville. The author’s mother, 


Victoria Sackville, had a life no less fantastic than Pepita’s own. 
(L.G.) $3.50 


IMPERIAL CITY 

by ELMER RICE 
The author of the Pulitzer Prize winning play, STREET SCENE, 
takes the larger canvas of New York City for his first novel, and 
gives an astonishing, kaleidoscopic picture of the lives of men and 
women of varied races and creeds. (L.G.) $3.00 


$3.50 
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IN EDINBURGH FIFTY YEARS AGO 
By Str Rosert FALCONER 


ENRY ADAMS said that old people alone have the time 

to be young. Possibly it was in unconscious agreement 

with him that the Editors made the suggestion to me to con- 

tribute to THE QUEEN’S QUARTERLY a few reminiscences of 

Edinburgh in my student days. These will be confined mainly 
to the four years which I spent in the Faculty of Arts. 

Few moments of my life have been charged with more 
eagerness than that on a beautiful afternoon in late June, 
1885, when my father pointed to us, as we came from Falkirk, 
the Castle of Edinburgh on its Rock in the distance, which he 
had not seen since he was a student. For six years that Rock 
stood forth in my view: richly hued in summer with the gardens 
at its base and the beauty and pride of Princes Street beyond 
them; towering in sunlight, mist or rain, the castle flag some- 
times straining at its pole in a storm as I saw it from my win- 
dows; the crown of the rocky spine of the old town as it ap- 
peared from Blackford Hill, or thrust up from Auld Reekie 
against the light on western hills as one looked down on it from 
Arthur’s Seat. Where else than in the Castle on that Rock 
should stand the surpassingly beautiful memorial to the sol- 
diers and sailors of Scotland who fell in the Great War? The 
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Castle was in sight as we made our way in the morning across 
the meadows towards the University until we passed between 
the Royal Infirmary and the Medical Buildings. How cold 
that walk was; how we bent close-buttoned against the driving 
rain, sleet or snow, a long line hurrying to class, threading the 
dingy streets down to the South Bridge when we turned 
through massive, high-vaulted portals into the Quadrangle of 
the Old University. Round it rose in two or three storeys the 
impressive dwelling-place of Scotland’s youngest, yet I dare 
to say most famous, seat of learning. When I matriculated 
the entrance was not yet surmounted by the graceful dome 
crowned by a gilded youth with a torch representing the image 
of Lucretius, quasi cursores vita lampada tradunt. At the 
farther end of the Quadrangle stood the statue of Sir David 
Brewster, Principal and scientist, though on the days of the 
Rectorial Election it was boxed up to save him from damage 
at the hands of uproarious and reckless students. In this 
Quadrangle were the class-rooms and a few laboratories for 
Arts, as well as accommodation for Divinity and Law; also the 
library, the administrative offices and the examination hall. 
In situation as in spirit the Faculty of Medicine dwelt apart, 
nearly ten minutes’ walk distant, but there chemistry was 
housed, while for botany students had to go across the city to 
the botanical gardens. ‘The court within the Old Quadrangle 
was spread with gravel; the severity of the cold, grey structure 
was relieved by no grass, no flowers, not a tree and seldom by 
sunshine. Within, the class-rooms were cheerless. On the wall 
of the Greek lecture-room was the motto in Greek: “The gods 
sell us all our blessings in return for toil.’ Currents of cold air 
drew under the doors where the threshold had been worn by 
thousands of feet, and against these and the circumambient 
chill a stove in each of two corners prevailed little. By way of 
reaction the two hundred students, a noisy crew, before lecture 
kept themselves warm by tramping, wrestling, or shouting in- 
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differently a psalm-tune or a snatch of the latest music-hall 
song. 

After my first winter in Edinburgh I spent a fortnight 
in Cambridge. It was in June. Cambridge was at the height 
of its beauty; its life at the most charming season. The col- 
leges, ancient and modern, in brick and stone showed their 
grace from the lawns sloping to the river. Shapely trees stood 
here and there. The Trinity avenue of vaulted elms made for 
quiet sauntering. Open gateways offered glimpses of ivy- 
covered quads and of sequestered gardens. Youth in variegated 
garb punted on the slow-moving Cam; and the peacefulness 
was enhanced by a periodic chime or a distant bell from some 
tower. Man and nature in June composed a winsome scene. 
The sufficiency and sense of ease made one understand that 
the young England which went to Cambridge was well estab- 
lished in the art of cultured living. Even the Scots turned 
south gladly to seats of learning so genial and opulent as Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. 

That June I was touched with more than a passing regret 
that my old schoolmaster’s hope that I should go to Cambridge 
had not been fulfilled. Though he himself was an Oriel man 
from Oxford and had taught at Uppingham under Thring, he 
had, by Government regulations in Trinidad, prepared us for 
Cambridge, and rather expected that I should get into St. 
John’s; but when a Gilchrist scholarship allowed me a choice 
only between University College, London, and Edinburgh, 
and family tradition was decisive for the latter, he merely said 
that I should find a Scottish University little better than an 
advanced school. But it was not to prove so. He did not 
know the quality of most of the professors, or the competition 
from Scottish undergraduates. In Edinburgh were the picked 
pupils of the best Scottish schools, prepared by teachers who 
knew what the University required. ‘They had learned how to 
study, or as the phrase ran ‘to apply themselves’. Among 
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them were few sons of the rich; a good many from the well-to- 
do and the professions, especially sons of the manse and law- 
yers; most perhaps from small homes in town or village, or 
from the farms, ‘lads-o’-pairts’ of whom Scotland was proud. 
In the Old Quadrangle one met essential Scotland; as Rud- 
yard Kipling said, the universities were fortresses of Scottish 
nationality. ‘That world of 3,500 men (there were then no 
women students) was democratic, its members proudly free 
and self-confident, nor slow to criticize; hero-worshippers, 
however, they were of those who showed unusual gifts, but 
forthright and often harsh towards weakness: some professors 
must have dreaded the daily lecture. 

There were few amenities; for those of us who came from 
without and lived in our own lodgings, social life was confined 
to the friends we made in college or city. I found Edinburgh 
hospitable. It was in my first year that the Students’ Repre- 
sentative Council, the first formed in Britain, supported by 
fashionable Edinburgh, held a great bazaar to ensure the 
establishment of a Union building, at which the Journal of the 
Fair, with contributions from R. L. Stevenson, Barrie, and 
other men of letters and artists, sold famously. But the Union, 
though built in my Arts days, was not in time for the idea to 
catch on. ‘There were many societies and clubs, some long 
established, like the exclusive Dialectic and Diagnostic and 
the more free-for-all and intellectual Philomathiec, besides 
specialized groups such as the Philosophical Society and scien- 
tific, religious and regional associations. ‘These small units 
provided stimulus for their members. Book-shops were fre- 
quented, especially those which gave threepence discount off 
the shilling and had good second-hand supplies. 'Thin’s, the 
official University shop opposite the entrance, allowed only 
twopence discount and was patronized by the professors and 
the better-off highbrows. The University Library was not con- 
veniently usable and was not much frequented by undergradu- 
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ates. Sport was not an important factor in our life, partly 
because the season of the year did not conduce to it, partly 
because the playing-fields then were inadequate and far away. 
Our undergraduate society was one in which ‘men’ (not ‘boys’) 
worked hard at intellectual pursuits, one in which if there was 
much that was commonplace there was also an abundance of 
sheer ability, as has been proved by the later success of so 
many of one’s contemporaries. 

It would be misleading, however, to leave the impression 
that the life of the Edinburgh student was nothing but a cease- 
less grind for examinations. In familiar groups we talked 
much of other things. We read Browning, Tennyson, Words- 
worth, Carlyle, Emerson, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, George 
Eliot, Meredith, and not least R. L. Stevenson, who was then 
fascinating Britain with his tales and essays. The Scotsman, 
brilliantly caustic under its editor Cooper, was one of the most 
influential dailies in Britain; the Scots Observer, of which W. 
Ki. Henley, the friend of Stevenson, was the inspiration, was 
read for the candid incisiveness of its literary and _ political 
opinions. I always thought that I got my sixpence’ worth 
from the articles each week of Richard Holt Hutton and 
Townsend in the Spectator. Henry Irving I saw as Shylock, 
Ellen Terry as Portia and Mary Anderson as Rosalind, all of 
whom were warmly welcomed by ‘the gods’. Music had a place 
through the fortnightly recitals given on the organ by that 
master, Sir Herbert Oakeley; there were chamber concerts in 
the city and oratorios, but the musical event of the year was 
the Reid Festival, with Sir Charles Hallé’s orchestra for which 
those graduating were given free tickets. 

Spasms of political excitement quickened our emotions at 
the triennial Rectorial Elections. The furious contests cul- 
minated in the last, the great day of the balloting, when not 
only the combatants inside handled one another mercilessly, but 
had no regard for passers-by. The mass in the Quadrangle 
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rose to frenzy as the procession headed by the Principal in his 
robes appeared in an upper gallery, and the tall bedell hung 
from it a large placard with the results, which was then torn 
to shreds. A gang of the victors thereafter paraded the streets 
with the natural concomitants of such proceedings. ‘The Rec- 
tor’s address was delivered in the winter, usually to the accom- 
paniment of rude interruptions, as was sadly the case when 
Lord Iddesleigh was allowed only spasmodic intervals to de- 
liver his address on ‘Desultory Reading’. 

The Home Rule controversy was at its height during my 
earlier years in Edinburgh. I heard Joseph Chamberlain ad- 
dress an immense gathering in the Corn Market, over which 
the Marquis of Lorne presided rather ineffectively. Perfectly 
dressed, an orchid in a button-hole, a monocle at his eye, impas- 
sive of countenance, he took command of the audience at once, 
and his vibrant voice, clear-cut words, incisive argument, now 
logical now devastating in its satire, fascinated his listeners. 
But Home Rule was popular in Scotland, though the leader of 
liberalism, Lord Rosebery, was lukewarm towards it. Rose- 
bery, often seen on Princes Street, was a great favourite. He 
was not the equal of Chamberlain in appeal to the masses, but 
was his superior in polished, urbane, indeed at times nobly 
eloquent speech. Arthur James Balfour, already in 1891 
leader of the House of Commons and a member of Salisbury’s 
cabinet, lived at Whittinghame, not far from Edinburgh. His 
early book, 4 Defence of Philosophic Doubt, showed his inde- 
pendent mind and had caused a flutter, but his future was 
chiefly political. He succeeded Lord Justice General Inglis 
as Chancellor of the University before I left Edinburgh. 
Another rising statesman on the opposite side was R. B. 
Haldane, rather more than an amateur in the Hegelian philo- 
sophy. 

To return to the University: The Pass course for the M.A. 
degree (there was no B.A.) was easy enough; in fact, except in 
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philosophy, of which I knew nothing, I should not have feared 
to venture on an examination in most of it at entrance. It con- 
sisted of seven fixed subjects taken in any order, and examined 
on in three departments: Latin and Greek; Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy; Logic, Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy, 
English and Rhetoric. In these seven subjects were the re- 
mains of the medieval Trivium and Quadrivium modified 
essentially after the Reformation in Scotland. There were 
chairs in some other Arts subjects, with such grave blanks as 
Modern History, the Social Sciences and Modern Languages. 
The first year might be omitted by those who entered on a 
qualifying examination. Many of those who did this remained 
a fourth year for honours. A professor lectured five days a 
week; few students took more than three lectures a day. Extra 
work was required of those who had ambitions to stand in the 
prize list; for this there was keen competition. 

The honours courses were taken after the pass work in 
the subject was completed. Few ventured on more than one 
course; indeed altogether not more than 20 per cent. in any 
year attempted honours. Classical Honours, of which I knew 
most, covered much more than the professor dealt with in his 
lectures. The required reading was not extensive, but it had 
to be done thoroughly; composition was incessant and exact- 
ing; English style was very important in translation; the 
marking was rigorous. Of the honours graduates, some went 
to Oxford and Cambridge, two of those in the year before mine 
became senior and second wranglers; others found their way 
into the professions, philosophy being a feeder for the Church. 

The professor was accorded higher respect than in any 
country except Germany, and that exception is doubtful, be- 
cause there was no super-eminent military class in Scotland. 
Within limits he was an absolute monarch. He sat at 
the receipt-of-custom and gathered in from each student 
his fee of three guineas. He had one assistant, usually 
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a recent graduate on a very small salary, who did the 
drudgery of reading essays, examining papers and taking 
some of the junior classes and the summer session. If the 
professor was one who had never been equal to his position, or 
had let himself stagnate in a backwater, the student practically 
lost that subject. ‘The supposedly typical professor was rare: 
most wore silk hats, and would pass for well-dressed, intelli- 
gent gentlemen. 


I was fortunate in those professors with whom I had most 
to do. S. H. Butcher had, three years before, succeeded John 
Stuart Blackie in the Greek chair. He was thirty-five, a 
handsome young man, with dark, flashing eyes, black hair and 
moustache, graceful after the best manners of English society: 
his father had been Bishop of Meath, he had been the favourite 
pupil of Dean Bradley at Marlborough, and became senior 
classic and fellow of Trinity, Cambridge; Bradley as Master 
of University College, Oxford, had him created a lecturer in, 
and he was elected a fellow of, that college; there he made a 
supremely happy marriage with Rose, daughter of Archbishop 
Trench, a lady of great charm though delicate, who with her 
husband was a dispenser of perfect hospitality. Butcher was 
an intimate friend of the Balfours: at his breakfast table I once 
met Gerald Balfour, and the last sight I had of Butcher was 
in 1909 at the Darwin celebrations at Cambridge as he stood 
in intimate talk with Arthur Balfour, a striking pair robed 
each in his doctor’s red gown. Many years after his death 
Mr. Balfour spoke to me in Toronto wistfully of his friend: 
‘He was such an ethereal spirit that I’ always think of him as 
alive. ‘To his students Butcher was accessible and kindly, 
and greatly admired by them. He was one of the finest Greek 
scholars of his time, though probably not quite of the calibre 
of that modern humanist, Sir Richard C. Jebb, his friend and 
contemporary in Glasgow. Jebb once lectured to us on Hero- 
dotus; perhaps Butcher was a more effective teacher. I was 
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fortunate in being able to take his honours course twice; in 
the first he read Aristotle’s Poetics, later edited by him, and 
in the second, Aristotle’s Hthics i-iv and x. His procedure 
was to outline first what we were to expect, then to discuss 
carefully the words and ideas and to gather it all up in a mas- 
terly paraphrase. His translations were felicitous, as may be 
illustrated in his Odyssey done into English with Andrew 
Lang. His versions from English into Greek were much 
admired by scholars, and his Harvard lectures were widely 
received as unusually competent appreciations of the Greek 
mind. Butcher taught me how to approach a Greek author, 
and, even more, a salutary respect for scholarship which I could 
only marvel at from afar. 

During my six years in Edinburgh Professor Blackie 
hovered in and out of the University: once he burst rudely 
through the retiring-room door to the platform when Butcher 
was lecturing, but the latter invariably treated him with cour- 
tesy. At academic functions Blackie was welcomed by students 
because he was expected to cause diversion. Distinguished by 
finely chiselled features and flowing silvery hair, with a Scot- 
tish plaid and a soft hat which he waved, this erratic figure 
was well known and a favourite in Edinburgh. But there had 
been little peace in the classics department while he and Pro- 
fessor Sellar reigned side by side. Blackie had been the 
champion of the crofters and had incensed Sellar, whose father, 
as factor of the Duke of Sutherland, had carried out some 
distressing evictions. Blackie was as much a democratic Scot 
as Sellar was a deeply dyed tory. Once Sellar’s sentiments 
came out unmistakably at a small dinner at Professor 
Butcher’s during the height of the Midlothian campaign. Ad- 
justing his tortoise-shell eye-glasses he ejaculated to our host 
in mingled surprise and aversion: ‘Butcher, to think of Joe 
Chamberlain coming over to us.’ 

William Young Sellar, professor of Humanity, as Latin 
was called, had had a brilliant career at Glasgow when little 
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more than a boy, from which he went as Snell exhibitioner to 
Balliol; and there his successes gave promise of what began to 
be realized in a fellowship at Oriel, at that time one of the 
blue-ribbons of Oxford. For twenty-five years he had held the 
chair in Edinburgh; his health was not good when I was an 
undergraduate, and he died two years later. He read with us 
in the honours class the Histories of Tacitus and selections 
from Martial; he gave us also the lectures on Horace which 
were posthumously published by his nephew Andrew Lang; 
but he took slight interest in our Latin versions. His strength 
lay in his interpretation of Latin literature; he was a really 
great critic, and his books on the poets of the Republic, on 
Virgil and on Horace are still read. He was a sound if not a 
very precise scholar: once at breakfast in his house he spoke 
very severely of J. A. Froude for his inaccuracy, especially in 
his work on Julius Caesar, a trait which irritated him. In tem- 
perament and in attitude as well as in the dignity of his style 
Sellar displayed the best classical humanism. 

The third of this classical group was Gerard Baldwin 
Brown, professor of Fine Art. His course was an extra, and 
was attended by fewer than a dozen, of whom not half were 
undergraduates. He lectured in the late afternoon in a small 
oval room, tastefully decorated and hung each day with photo- 
graphs bearing on the forthcoming subjects. In 1886-7 he 
dealt with the art of classical Greece, its antecedents and its 
development, also with Etruscan art and that of imperial 
Rome. There were then many gaps in history which have 
been filled since. Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries in the Troad 
were being listened to with reserve, Crete was unexplored; 
indeed one of my fellow-students was to do valuable work there 
with Evans and independently. Baldwin’ Brown had fine 
esthetic Judgment; his canons of appreciation were based both 
on classical scholarship and on practical understanding of the 
arts. While he was supreme in his knowledge of early English 
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art, he illuminated the spirit of Greece and Rome through his 
thorough understanding of their sculpture and architecture. 
I look back to Baldwin Brown with much gratitude; he was a 
genial, refined gentleman, and incarnated, as has been well 
said, ‘sweetness and light’. He outlived all my other profes- 
sors, and it was a delight to meet him whenever I returned to 
Edinburgh. 

With this classical group one naturally associates David 
Masson, though he was also no mean philosopher. He shared 
with Sellar a large class-room, lecturing to over two hundred 
students at four in the afternoon, by gas-light for most of the 
session. He gave but one lecture, and that only to pass- 
students. F'rom year to year there was little change, and 
many had notes handed down from father to son. Sometimes 
he could be dull enough, and then the room was pervaded by 
a hum of low conversation; but it ceased on the moment when 
he threw himself finely into a piece of interpretation or read, 
with a power which few possessed, a passage of choice English 
prose or poetry, or when he left his desk to make a humorous 
remark or give a reminiscence of Carlyle, Thackeray or some 
other famous man of letters whom he had known intimately 
when he was in London. He devoted three lectures a week to 
the history of English Literature, spending most time on the 
period from Caedmon to Chaucer, whom he did not reach till 
January. He lingered on Shakespeare, then on Milton, of 
whom, the disparaging remarks of the superior James Russell 
Lowell notwithstanding, he spoke with poetic insight and 
pregnant phrase as well as unrivalled knowledge. On the two 
remaining days he treated of Rhetoric, illustrating the prin- 
ciples of style and literature by readings from English authors. 
One afternoon the professor was accompanied by a smallish 
young man with a large head, dark hair and moustache. This 
was James M. Barrie, who had been one of his favourite pupils 
a few years previously, and was beginning to attract attention 
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by his original sketches of Thrums. In spite of loud calls and 
the urgency of Masson, Barrie, shy then as always afterwards, 
would not speak. Last spring he died, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity. Masson was a vigorous personality, kindly, tolerant 
of shades of thought which he did not share, philosophic in 
temper, unfailingly shrewd in his judgements, a genuine and 
unmistakable Scot, easily the most beloved of the Arts pro- 
fessors. 

Philosophy, though held in prestige in Scotland, was 
weaker in Edinburgh than in some other universities. The 
professor of Logic and Metaphysics was A. Campbell Fraser. 
With long white beard and hair and dreamy eyes he was a 
typical philosopher. He had served his day well by his edi- 
tions of Berkeley and by the inspiration which he had given 
to not a few who became no less eminent than himself—R. O. 
Adamson, W. R. Sorley, A. Seth Pringle-Pattison and others. 
But he was by this time an old man, and the disorder of his 
class-room exhibited the manners of Scottish students at their 
worst. We pass-men got from him some formal logic of old 
vintage, a few glimpses into philosophical questions, but no 
recent psychology. Henry Calderwood, of Moral Philosophy, 
was a much respected gentleman and an excellent teacher of 
the theory and maxims of his own wooden text-book. Probably 
he gave us average students a framework into which to fit our 
conventional morals. Happily for me the assistant who held 
tutorial classes on Kant’s Ethics was a most suggestive inter- 
preter, and I can well understand how he, now Sir William 
Mitchell of Adelaide, has long been an outstanding figure in the 
academic world of Australasia. Such philosophic awakening as 
I was capable of I must assign to the honours course given in 
his inaugural year, 1891, by A. S. Pringle-Pattison, then 
known as Andrew Seth, successor to Campbell Fraser. He 
reviewed philosophy from Descartes to Hegel; for clarity and 
beauty of expression I have rarely heard his equal. Under 
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the influence of Lotze he was critical of elements in the 
Hegelian idealism then dominant in Glasgow and Oxford 
where Edward Caird, T. H. Green and Bradley reigned. Seth 
had to meet not a little animadversion for his heroic attempts 
to rescue personality from the embrace of the Absolute. 

Probably the Department of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy was then the strongest of all. George Chrystal, 
an Aberdonian with a brilliant Cambridge career, still in his 
forties, was an excellent teacher. He elucidated, to the 
admiration especially of his best students, the principles of 
newer Algebra and Geometry which utterly outmoded the 
Todhunter whom at school we had thought of as having spoken 
the last word. His long examination papers were so framed 
as to discriminate effectually between the sheep and the goats, 
most of us sadly finding how far off we had followed that 
mathematical shepherd. 

From this most efficient but not unkindly professor we 
went at the next hour to Peter Guthrie Tait in Natural Philo- 
sophy. Tait was unquestionably one of the greatest mathe- 
maticians and physicists of Britain. He had been senior 
wrangler, and his continued researches had fulfilled abund- 
antly his early promise. He collaborated with his friends 
Clerk Maxwell and Sir William Thomson, later Lord Kelvin. 
It was said that Thomson was the better experimentalist, Tait 
the better mathematician. He was perhaps the finest lecturer 
in the University, making the abstruse so clear that we were 
disappointed to find in his fortnightly tests how litle of that 
abstruse we had intelligently grasped. He was masterful, a 
tall impressive figure with piercing eyes under a large brow; 
I have seen him turn out two students for whispering. He 
lectured on properties of matter, heat, light, sound, but hardly 
touched on electricity; of course the days of the atomic revolu- 
tion were still to come. With his friend Balfour Stewart he had 
recently attracted much attention by their book, The Unseen 
Universe, which piqued some natural scientists and com- 
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forted theologians as it ranged 'Tait against agnosticism. He 
would not accept a fellowship in the Royal Society of London, 
because, so it was said, he was incensed at the rejection on his 
first nomination of his friend Clerk Maxwell, but more 
probably because he was unwilling to travel to London for 
the meetings. He rarely left Scotland. His life had two poles, 
Edinburgh and St. Andrews. Golf took him to St. Andrews, 
where he and his dearly loved son Freddy played, the 
latter becoming the champion for Scotland. ‘The professor 
indulged his scientific mind by calculating how far it was 
possible to drive a golf-ball. It was hard to say whether Tait 
was prouder of Freddy when he made a stroke which beat the 
possible or more chagrined at his own faulty physics. Fatherly 
pride and science were reconciled when he took into account 
the friction of the ‘spin’ of the ball. 

A gracious figure in the religious life of the University 
was Henry Drummond. Though it was in Glasgow that he 
held his professor’s chair, he came to Edinburgh to speak to 
students, of whom perhaps six hundred listened to him spell- 
bound for months year after year. 'They were from every 
faculty and from every grade. He was always accompanied 
by professors and lecturers, often by the Principal, Sir Wil- 
liam Muir, and now and then by his friend Lord Aberdeen. 
Tall, fair, well dressed, markedly a gentleman, he set forth 
the Christian life in chaste and sincere English without undue 
emotional appeal. Never have I heard religion presented more 
winsomely to young men in as congenial surroundings. 

My student days in Edinburgh were at the height of the 
Victorian Age. The spirit of the period was confident, its 
mind clear, its character stable. We did not realize that we 
were standing on the verge of a new world. Many of its con- 
victions and prejudices have been dissolved by the ruthless 
light of new truth. But the personalities who moulded my 
thought and the student companions of my youth would stand 
unabashed alongside those who have succeeded them. 





MUST PALESTINE BE PARTITIONED? 


By CHRISTINA PHELPS GRANT 


HE Palestine Government, a unique experiment in man- 
datory control stands convicted of failure by a Royal 
Commission. Partition seems to offer the only solution for 
its various organic problems, even though, in the words of 
Major Harold Temperley, the proposed partition is ‘‘a coun- 
sel of despair’. On the other hand, the status quo is obviously 
untenable. If the Royal Commissioners recommend so dras- 
tic a remedy, in spite of its dangers, it is because they believe 
a radical solution to be the only enduring and practicable one. 
Great Britain now, and the League of Nations in its own 
good time, have to choose between “a balance of opposite 
dangers”’. 

The immediate problem of Palestine to-day is a practical 
one; it is a pressing and a very human problem. 'Two peoples 
are living and endeavouring to work side by side, in a country 
the size of Wales. ‘They each demand equal political rights; 
they are each entitled to an equality of religious and economic 
consideration; and—this is the crux of the matter—they refuse 
to co-operate. The primary issues are not religious, though 
these have their part—as was shown in the Wailing Wall inci- 
dent of 1929. Jerusalem is a thrice-holy city: holy to the Arab 
and the Jew, as well as to the Christian. Mohammed has been 
venerated there for the last twelve centuries, side by side with 
Solomon and David. The Dome of the Rock ranks, after 
Mecca and Medina, as the third most holy mosque of Islam. 
It so happens that an outer wall which bounds the terrace of 
this mosque is the modern Wailing Wall of the’ Jews; and 
this in turn is the traditional site of the ancient Temple of 
Solomon. But sentiment, even religious sentiment, can have 
no voice in the present determination of policy. A series of 
riots, over a space of years, culminated in the Arabs’ National 
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Political Strike of 1936, that resulted in so much bloodshed. 
It was this revolt that led to the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission of enquiry and the presentation to Parliament, in 
July, 1937, of their Palestine Report. 

The historical antecedents of the present discontent are 
as follows. When the Mandate was created, after the Great 
War, an Arab Emirate was set up in Trans-Jordan, and a 
Jewish National Home was simultaneously established in 
Palestine. Great Britain became the Mandatory Power, and 
was thus responsible for carrying out the war-time commit- 
ments which the British Government had made, independently 
of course to the Arabs and the Jews. In the face of the present 
impasse, it is both idle and irrelevant to examine these commit- 
ments in detail, or to argue whether or not they should orig- 
inally have been made. All that matters now is that they were 
made, and that the British Government of 1937 has to cope 
with the legacy of its war-time promises. A part of the Bal- 
four Declaration, which was subsequently incorporated ver- 
batim in Article Two of the Mandate, states that its aim was 
to bring about “the establishment of a National Home for 
the Jewish people... it being clearly understood that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights 
of existing non-Jewish communities”. 

It is equally beside the point to condemn, as protagonists 
of both sides have done, the actions and conduct of affairs by 
the Mandatory Government, because it is now self-evident 
that these twin promises conflict, and cannot literally be car- 
ried out. To quote from The Arabs of Bertram Thomas, an 
eminent Arabist and Arabian explorer, 


The political difficulties inherent in the Palestine Mandate 
are clear. The liquidation of Zionist claims in full involves 
the repudiation of Arab claims, and vice versa. The problem 
is one that calls for fine adjustment, one that entails in prac- 
tice a partial repudiation of the full-blooded claims of both 
sides, and therefore can be satisfactory to neither. In the 
administrative sphere it is possible to hold the scales evenly 
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between the two, but the moment an incident happens, vital 
and irreconcilable political principles emerge to complicate the 
situation. Protagonists on either side avow that some sacred 
principle is involved that does not admit of compromise. The 
problem is on the face of it insoluble peaceably, unless the 
terms ‘National Home’ on the one hand and ‘Arab Rights’ on 
the other are given a more limited meaning... The situation 
is not made easier by the fact that the Mandatory is only a 
trustee, an agent rather than a proprietor, in law, and that 
the Arab-Jew problem is not merely a local problem, but has 
world ramifications.' 


Zionist claims, on the one hand, Arab fears and demands 
on the other, may be summarized as follows. The problem of 
immigration comes first. The Mandatory Power, having 
agreed to establish a Jewish National Home, was obliged to 
allow Jews to enter Palestine in large numbers; but at the 
same time, as the custodian of Arab civil rights, it has had to 
set definite limits to this immigration. Legalized immigration, 
on a large scale, has alarmed the Arabs; and legal limitation 
has exasperated the Jews. Between 1919 and 1931, the total 
number of Jewish immigrants were 101,400; between 1932 
and June, 1936 the total numbered 158,739. There has also 
been illicit immigration; it is said that in one year fifteen 
thousand Jews entered Palestine illegally, and were allowed 
to remain there. Here again, it is beside the point to offer 
reasons arising from the international situation outside of 
Palestine—such as in Germany—as excuses for the marked 
acceleration in the period since 1931. In viewing the problem 
from a dual point of view, the effect on the Arabs, practical 
as well as psychological, must be taken into account. Immi- 
grant Jews form approximately a quarter of Palestine’s total 
population to-day (the total of Jews and Arabs combined is 
1,300,000). Although in the first period, to 1931, Arab natural 
fertility exceeded Jewish fertility to an extent that largely 
offset the results of Jewish immigration, the Arabs’ present 
prospects of maintaining a numerically superior ratio to the 
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Jews are hopeless. The saturation point, the economic ab- 
sorptive capacity of Palestine, is already in sight—within 
twenty years, given the present rate of immigration combined 
with the natural increase of the population. This knowledge 
alarms the Arabs. And not only is their numerical superiority 
threatened, but the economic equilibrium of the whole country 
has been upset. Urbanization and a dislocation of industry 
have taken place, comparable to a small-scale industrial revo- 
lution. ‘There has also been some displacement of the rural 
Arabs by Jewish landowners, though to a less extent than was 
formerly believed (official investigation in 1930 revealed that 
only about 600 Arabs had been thus dispossessed, and they 
were offered compensation by the Government). Jewish im- 
migration has thus occasioned widespread unrest. A further 
unsettling element is the higher standard of living introduced 
into the country by Jewish immigrants, many of whom are 
backed by capital. A painful contrast has been created be- 
tween their living conditions and the meagre economy of the 
native Palestinians. And added to all this is the Arabs’ fear 
that they may become mere “hewers of wood and drawers of 
water’ for the Jewish rent-drawing classes. 

These economic and financial problems have been infi- 
nitely complicated by the increasing political solidarity of the 
Arabs; by their resurgent nationalism; by their conviction that, 
in keeping its promises to the Jews, the Mandatory has broken 
promises to them. For they refuse to believe that their civil 
rights can be effectively safeguarded if Jewish immigration is 
allowed to continue. And beyond all this, they never forget 
that Palestine has been their country since the Arab conquest 
of the seventh century because, although they were ruled by 
the Turks from the early sixteenth century onwards, no other 
race was thrust in to share with them the milk and honey of 
their land. They never lose sight of the fact that in 1918 
Arabs formed ninety per cent. of the population; whereas 
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they form now but seventy per cent.; and that to-day, if 
approximately nine-tenths of Palestine’s agriculture is still in 
their hands, more than one-third of its commerce is in Jewish 
hands. 

As against all this is the Zionists’ pressing need for a 
home, more especially for a spiritual home in the land of their 
ancient glories; and their arguments, not disproved, that they 
can render Palestine a more habitable place in which to live. 
They have shown that they can increase its productivity, and 
they are actively engaged in developing its natural resources. 
They extract potash, bromides, and other mineral salts from 
the Dead Sea; they raise a variety of citrus and other fruits: 
they manufacture cement, and various vegetable oil products; 
they have tobacco, textile, match, and metal factories; they 
have organized collective farms, and they work through the 
most modern and efficient types of co-operative societies; they 
have put both skill and capital into large-scale electrification 
enterprises, and into harbour improvements—in which last 
they have been greatly aided by the British Government’s 
choice of Haifa as the terminal point for the great trans-desert 
oil pipe line of the Iraq Petroleum Company.’ 

The Jews also claim that it is their intention, and in their 
power, to raise the general level of prosperity, to improve living 
conditions and to increase agrarian industrial wages as well as 
general standards of living; and that their aim is to improve 
the lot of the Arab as well as their own. 


2 The ‘“Nesher” cement and the “Shemen” oil factories of Haifa, and the 
“Nur” Match Factory of Acre (which has a monopoly of production in Pal- 
estine) are all three large-scale industrial enterprises; the various tobacco 
and metal factories are medium-sized, or small; the textile and the clothing 
factories are relatively numerous, and all but a few of them are small. In 
the modern city of Tel Aviv there were, as long ago as 1933, workshops and 
factories to the number of 1,511, employing nearly 10,000 workers. 


N.B. The “Palestine Electric Corporation”, and “Palestine Potash Lim- 
ited” are by far the most important and significant industrial enterprises in 
the Mandate. See Revusky, A., Jews in Palestine (1935), pp. 57-66. 

Their collective farms, the Kvutzot and the Kibutzim, are of outstanding 
economic interest: they are working examples of voluntary communal plan- 
ning. 
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It is difficult to avoid sympathizing both with the aims 
and ideals of the Zionists, and with the claims and the fears 
of the Arabs. The question remains: is it possible for racial 
prejudice to be overcome by economic advantage? Is it pos- 
sible to find a middle way that could conceivably reconcile the 
two extremes of Jewish and Arab nationalism? 

The Royal Commissioners recapitulated the previous 
policy of the British Government thus: it was the hope of the 
Government inaugurating the Mandate that Jewish labour, 
skill and capital would revivify the country, and would repair 
the damage caused by centuries of neglect; and it was assumed, 
at the same time, that Arab fears and prejudices would be 
gradually overcome, because the Arabs would eventually and 
inevitably—in spite of themselves, as it were—become con- 
verted by the benefits of Westernization and modernization. 
To date, the Mandatory has failed to bring about this con- 
version. But inherently and racially the two peoples are not 
incompatible. Before the emergence of political rivalry and 
the development of irreconcilable national aspirations, Jews 
and Arabs were able to live and work peaceably, side by side. 
Given the will, by their respective political leaders, they could 
have achieved co-operation. But at the moment that will is 
lacking; and it cannot be imposed from without. The Arabs 
and the Jews must themselves desire to establish an entente 
cordiale; no third, or Mandatory Government, could impose 
it upon them. 

If the proposed partition is accomplished, the Jews will 
rule over a small and fertile coastal state, about a third the 
size of the present Palestine. The Arabs will be united to the 
present Kmirate of Trans-Jordan, enlarged to extend west of 
the Jordan and to include Jericho, Nablus and Megiddo. The 


3 Propaganda, allegedly Italian, has intensified feelings on both sides— 
has even, perhaps, made them permanently irreconcilable. But the burning 
issues themselves were definitely in existence before the development of any 
serlous propagandist activities. 
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Arabs will also be compensated for the relatively great infer- 
tility of their proposed lands by a Government grant of some 
£2,000,000 sterling. A metamorphosed British Mandate will 
act as a buffer state: to keep the peace in Jerusalem, Nazareth, 
Bethlehem, and of course Haifa; and to safeguard Arab access 
to the Mediterranean by way of a corridor between their in- 
land State and Jaffa. The dangers inherent in any such 
proposal are obvious. For one thing, the transplanting of 
many Arab and of a few Jewish colonies to their respective 
spheres would be an enormously difficult task—even though 
there is a recent precedent in the exchange of nationals be- 
tween Greece and Turkey. Further, the proposed frontiers 
are not natural ones, nor would they be easy to protect. The 
Arabs, who would take least kindly to partition, would be 
temperamentally unable to refrain from dramatic gestures 
against unloved neighbours. Apart from these considerations, 
there would be the problems of enforcement, of making specific 
guarantees effective. It would not be easy, for example, to 
protect adequately the Jewish potash works or the power sta- 
tions of the Jordan Valley. Nor could a “sovereign and inde- 
pendent” Jewish State be forced, satisfactorily, to restrict its 
immigration, or be made to adhere to any stipulated maximum 
quota. Moreover, it has never been shown conclusively that 
the Arabs of Palestine and Trans-Jordan are actually capable 
of enlightened self-government. In fact, their recent terrorist 
methods of waging political warfare would lead to a contrary 
presumption. 

It is not only the dangers inherent in this solution, how- 
ever, which might make partition undesirable: it is rather the 
negative character of the stalemate. If the Arabs and the 
Jews agree to partition, their individual sovereignties will be 
assured; but the two peoples will have forfeited, probably for- 
ever, their opportunity to create a common civilization, and to 
improve the face of the land to their mutual advantage. 
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There is a third view, neither pro-Jew nor pro-Arab. It 
can still be argued that the Jews and the Arabs are necessary 
to each other, as complementary component parts of a larger 
Palestinian whole; and that therefore partition would, in the 
long run, defeat them both. A great Zionist and a great Arab 
leader have expressed themselves clearly on this point. Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann quotes Lawrence of Arabia on the subject 
of Jewish-Arab co-operation: he, Lawrence, 


regarded such co-operation as of the utmost importance, from 
the Jewish point of view, but equally in the interests of the 
Arabs. He thought that the Jews acted as a ferment and 
were likely to be instrumental in bringing out the latent 
energies of the Arab people. He thought that Arab re- 
demption was likely to come about through Jewish redemp- 
tion. Lawrence certainly understood both sides, if anyone 
can be said to have done so, and he did his utmost to interpret 
the spirit of one people, and to explain the aspirations of the 
other, believing that close co-operation between the two peo- 
ples was to their mutual advantage.‘ 


The answer to this belief, or attitude, to-day is that it is 
too late for pacification and compromise; too late to engender 
and put into practice the ideal of co-operation. 'Too much 
blood has been spilt in Palestine since 1922, and the Arab and 
the Jew have grown too violently antipathetic. And lastly, 
one is told that it would be impossible to restore order or re- 
construct discipline without the expenditure of many more 
pounds sterling than would be governmentally practicable. 

Those whose ideal is still that of eventual collaboration 
between the two peoples may cling to one faint hope. It is 
remotely possible that the threat of partition might serve as 
propaganda for the creation of a genuine will to co-operate, 
and that an eleventh hour reconciliation between the Jews and 
the Arabs might lead to the working out of an entirely new 
political formula. 


4T. HE. Lawrence. By his Friends (1987), p. 198. 


FREEDOM AND THE UNIVERSITIES 


By Sir Eywarp BEATTY 


HERE are those to-day who try to impress upon the youth 

of this and other countries that their lot falls in a hard 

place. The impression has been created—and we all realize 

how widespread it has become—that the youth of our times 

face greater difficulties and lesser opportunities than those 

which presented themselves to those of us who graduated from 
universities a generation ago. 

It would be utterly impossible to deny that, in a certain 
limited and narrow sense, this is true. There can be no ques- 
tion that the young man or woman trained to a profession 
found it easier some years ago than is now the case to choose 
an occupation, and to become established. It is even possibly 
true that the rewards of success for the average professional 
worker in his earlier years were more promising some years 
ago than is now the case. Success, however,—even material 
success—cannot be measured by such simple standards. Even 
material success is a matter of comparison, and the mere fact 
that his father could, in the same or another profession, find 
more ready employment and easier progress, economically 
speaking, can scarcely be evidence that the graduate of to-day 
faces a genuinely smaller prospect of success. 

There is, for example, the question of the level from which 
we start. There are few students of this or any other univer- 
sity in Canada who are not starting from a slightly higher 
level, in the economic sense, than did their fathers. The human 
race must be regarded as not a mere succession of generations, 
but as a whole with a life of the whole, and the success of any 
individual in such an organism must be measured in relation 
to the progress of the organism as a whole. To put my mean- 
ing in simple words, the young graduate of to-day might feel 
discouraged at his prospects of acquiring great wealth, but his 
father, a generation ago, probably regarded a comfortable 
competence as the object of an almost hopeless ambition. The 
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world has improved its standards, and it is impossible to make 
a simple economic comparison between the earnings of the 
next generation and those of the generation which preceded 
them. 

In yet another way we start from different levels. Despite 
the excesses of statement on both sides of an endless discus- 
sion; despite the efforts of unwise men to prove that the world 
consists entirely of oppressors and oppressed; despite the 
equally if not more unwise efforts of those who would deny 
that any economic wrongs exist—despite all these things it is 
a fact so well known to all that I need not labour the statement 
that our society to-day is far more certain of its unity and of 
its community of interest than has ever been the case with 
human beings. 

No longer can any man enquire whether he is his brother’s 
keeper. Heis. That fact is so rooted in our modern thought 
that our social and economic system is necessarily based upon 
it. A necessary corollary of it is that he who seeks material 
success to-day must remember that, whether he wills it or not, 
that success will no longer be his personal appanage as once 
it might have been. It must be shared with those less fortu- 
nate than himself, and I should like to remind particularly 
those young men and women who accept the more extreme 
theories of social reform that the best road to winning the 
world to their theories is the exhibition by themselves of those 
qualities of usefulness and willingness to help others on the 
perfection of which will depend the coming of Utopia. 

Material success, however, dies with the man or woman 
who gains it. That is not a pious platitude intended to inspire 
contentment where contentment should not exist. It is a 
fundamental fact. The names of those whom every school 
child could name as among the great of the human race are not 
a catalogue of millionaires or magnates. ‘They are the names 
of those who have given the world great service. They are 
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the names of those who have sought something more than mere 
possession. Even where we record a Napoleon among them 
we do so because his very success was founded on something 
more than the search for personal power. Even so ruthless 
a man as this sought something more than the search for per- 
sonal power. Even so ruthless a man as this sought something 
more than to rule over others. He sought to organize society, 
to establish order where order did not exist, to impose peace, 
and to bring system ‘out of chaos. No one will doubt the folly 
of the methods which he used, or the wrongs which he com- 
mitted, but even this type of ambition and human selfishness 
sought something higher than either of these vices could have 
given him. 

Destiny must use the instruments available, and no man, 
in this modern world of ours, can gain success except by 
making others succeed. The great fortunes of our time, how- 
ever doubtful the methods used in building them, were not 
acquired by impoverishing others to make one man rich, but 
by the development of natural resources, and the organization 
of industry and commerce with consequent economic benefit 
to many. 

This is not an apology for wealth, however. I simply 
wish to say that the human race has wisdom enough to value 
success correctly, and, that success, as the human race values 
it, is oftener gained by service than by mere skill in gaining 
personal advantage. 

The world which faces us to-day is far more complex than 
that which faced our fathers—far more complex than faced 
those of my own generation. After building a marvellous 
structure of society, and production, we have seen it shaken 
to its foundations. We have seen portions of it actually crum- 
ble. Surely, in such a world there is more need of service, 
more need of effort, more need of wisdom, than in the perhaps 
happier world of three or four decades ago. Surely in such a 
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world there is no reason for despair because the opportunities 
for success are alleged not to exist. 

May I make a personal confession? May I say that not 
I myself nor any man of my own generation whom I know 
really believes that the world is too hard for youth? There is 
not one of us who would not welcome the miracle which would 
enable us to return to youth and start again. Would this be 
so were it true that the years ahead are too hard? Indeed, I 
know but few men of my own generation who do not believe 
in all honesty that the opportunities which face young men 
to-day are greater than those which faced their fathers. I 
invite you to think of what that means to universities at large 
and to you here at Queen’s. 

If I am right in my estimate of what both the individual 
conscience of most men, the conscience of humanity at large 
will regard as true success, then there lies upon our universi- 
ties the task of making these things clear, not only to those 
who have the fortune to pass through their halls, but to the 
wider public, who, in increasing degree, turn to our universi- 
ties for leadership and inspiration. 

There have been occasions on which those who, like my- 
self, have been given the opportunity and the duty of taking 
some part in administration of our universities, have been 
charged with attempts to limit freedom of speech and to re- 
press liberty of thought. For my own part, and to the best 
of my knowledge, for all those who have met this charge, let 
me say specifically, that nothing could be more untrue. I 
have myself said, and I shall say again, that liberty of speech 
and thought are sacred, and nowhere is this truth more im- 
portant than in the life of our universities. I have said, how- 
ever, and I say again, that there are limits within which these 
liberties may be exercised, and that to exceed these limits is 
not only foolish but wrong. It is equally foolish and equally 
wrong to proceed on the assumption that this freedom and 
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these liberties do not carry with them the obligation of seeing 
that they are not destroyed by the intemperance and irre- 
sponsibility of us as individuals; that we prove ourselves 
worthy of them, and when I say that I mean precisely that 
the freedom we enjoy and which we rightly regard as precious 
can only be conserved and maintained if accompanied by a 
deep sense of responsibility and an equally deep sense of duty 
and individual discipline. 

Take, for example, the question of precision and accuracy 
of statement. There has sprung up in recent times an inclina- 
tion among dialecticians to suggest that truth is but relative, 
and that facts are not so important as concepts. Obviously 
this is true. Obviously there can be no comparison between 
the importance of those wider ideas which must dominate 
human progress, and isolated statistical or other compilations 
of facts. Yet, the danger of unchecked wandering in the 
realm of metaphysics is a real one. ‘The human intellect is 
not, in most human beings, equipped to engage in lofty flights 
of thought unrelated to fact. We live in a world of fact. We 
must recognize that fact exists. 

For this reason I suggest that nothing can be more im- 
portant in thought of any kind than that it should be based 
on accurate knowledge and correct presentation of fact. Were 
there no other reason for this, there would still be the need of 
keeping the reputation of our universities unspotted, and in- 
suring their continued support by the public at large. Be it 
pleasant or unpleasant, the truth remains that the funds which 
support these institutions of learning are either entrusted as 
a solemn obligation to certain individuals, or are drawn from 
the public purse. Education of any sort imposes a definite 
economic burden on the workers of the world, and it is inevit- 
able that serious men, taking their obligations seriously, must 
attempt to judge the result of the expenditure of the funds 
for whose raising or for whose care they are responsible. 
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I say this deliberately and unmistakably. There has been 
exhibited from time to time a certain inclination of at least a 
few academic officers of universities to take the stand that all 
that is necessary is for someone to raise the money and then 
leave them free to spend it as they see fit. That theory is con- 
trary to facts as they exist, and an attempt to follow it would 
almost inevitably lead to general unwillingness to support 
these institutions. 

Speaking then as one of those charged with such responsi- 
bility, I conceive that it is my duty at all times to see that the 
work of any university with which I am connected should be 
such as to command the confidence of the public at large. 
There are limits to such a statement. There is no intention 
to suggest that universities should only cater to popularity, 
or should attempt to engage in none but those activities which 
the uninformed mass of the people may regard as desirable 
at any moment. There must be liberty given to academic 
officers to direct not only research but education and discus- 
sion into those channels which they, and they only, believe to 
be the right ones. Subject only to the necessity of careful 
conservation of resources, I know of no governing authority 
of a university which could or should undertake to direct the 
intellectual or scientific trends of the efforts of the institution. 

There still remains the question of public confidence, how- 
ever. When an academic officer of a university commits him- 
self to public statements, or even to teachings to the students 
under his care, which are based on inaccurate reading of his- 
tory, or encourage misrepresentation of facts, then it is well 
that he should remember that outside university walls there 
may well be men competent to detect these errors. Every such 
case reflects discredit on the university and shakes public 
confidence in it. 

There is the further question of the ordinary amenities of 
civilized life. The people of this country are accustomed, on 
the part of public leaders, and prominent citizens, to some 
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care in observing limits of temperate and guarded statement. 
They dislike violent language and extreme statement. Every 
case of an academic officer who commits himself in public to 
wild or even unguarded statement is a blow to the cause of 
university education as a whole. 

The temptation to such errors is greater in some fields of 
study than others. In those sciences which approach exacti- 
tude, or which contain a large body of exact knowledge, it is 
not easy to fall into such errors. The mathematician seldom 
attains the headlines of the daily press as the result of exag- 
geration of a mathematical truth. The botanist is not likely 
to risk a libel suit in his description of the habits of plants. 

It is quite otherwise when we come to fields of study in 
which opinion plays a greater and knowledge a lesser part. 
There have been occasions on which academic officers in this 
country have used language which, in moments of unusual 
public excitement, may have pleased the crowd, but which was 
intemperate and unguarded by the standards of modern civil- 
ized society. Every such case tends to shake public confidence 
in the universities. 

This is but an opportunist appeal, however. It is but 
an appeal for wisdom based on self-interest. There is a far 
higher reason for accuracy and care of statement on the part 
of academic officers. The young men and women who sit in 
your halls will have their lives moulded to no small extent by 
what you tell them. How skilfully will the moulding be done? 
It is the experience of only too many employers in this country 
to have engaged in their service young men and women who, 
on the record of their academic distinction, and their share in 
the activities of university life, might be regarded as almost 
certain of immediate success, and then to find that the progress 
of these young people in business must be delayed while a year 
or two of experience enables them to forget the erroneous 
statements of fact, and the intemperate descriptions of social 
phenomena to which they had been exposed during their edu- 
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cation. That is a matter deserving most serious consideration. 

There is even a wider field of possible danger. As I have 
said, the people of this country increasingly look to their uni- 
versities for leadership in common thought. In moments of 
economic and social stress the public mind is ill at ease. It is 
inclined to seek rash remedies for visible ills. A sense of re- 
sponsibility should keep academic officers at such times from 
statements which might seem harmless to their own fellows, 
but which are definitely provocative in their effect on the minds 
of others less informed. 


That there is a temptation for academic officers to engage 
in too clever discussion of economic and social questions is only 
too well known. A sense of responsibility must be brought 
into play—even if it prevents the turning of a striking phrase 
or the gaining of a little passing and useless publicity. 

May I impress upon you precisely what I am saying? 
Some time ago, at a sister university, I ventured to urge that, 
in our pursuit of truth and free speech, we should be careful 
to base our conclusions on precise knowledge of fact and on 
logical reasoning. On that occasion I urged that it was the 
duty of those who, by this road, might arrive at conclusions 
quite different to those which I have held, to pursue their 
course. I urged that, to take a single case, the teaching of 
communism or socialism was right for those who, by logical 
reasoning and wide knowledge, came to the conclusion that 
these systems of society were the best. Because I then ven- 
tured to suggest that what evidence was available did not 
convince me that all who were preaching such doctrines were 
doing so on the basis of accurate knowledge and sound reason- 
ing, I was attacked for attempting to limit freedom of thought 
and speech. 

I propose to take no chance of such misunderstanding on 
this occasion. Let it be made as clear as possible that I am 
appealing for freedom of thought and speech, but within the 
limits of accurate knowledge; sound logic; a sense of responsi- 
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bility, and the ordinary amenities of public life in a civilized 
community. 

We, in this country, have been dowered by nature with 
wealth sufficient to support a population much larger than 
now dwells in Canada at standards of living far above those 
which now prevail for many of our citizens. There can be no 
clearer case in history to illustrate the truth that, in some coun- 
tries and at some times at least, human failure to realize human 
ambitions is a human fault, and not the consequence of lack 
of opportunity. 

On this point I expect to find agreement even with those 
who disagree with me vitally on other questions. To those who 
hold that some mechanism exists in this country known as the 
present system of society, and that all that is necessary to 
move us forward on a path of greater wealth and greater hap- 
piness is some tinkering with this machine, I venture to offer 
the thought that human society is not a machine but an organ- 
ism; that its improvement is by a slow process—not by rash 
remodelling of the system. 

Whatever be the truth on this point, however, there re- 
mains the fact that the destiny of this nation depends, under 
God, on our own qualities of national courage and wisdom. 
These again to no small measure depend on the leadership 
which our youth receives from those who offer instruction. 
There can be no more important task to-day than that com- 
mitted to the staffs of our universities. 

If I have seemed to criticize them, or some of them, may 
I say that the intention has been to make the criticism con- 
structive? They have an opportunity given to but few such 
groups of citizens. Is it improper to suggest that their suc- 
cess will depend on the high courage and deep wisdom, the 
dignity and responsibility which they exhibit in their dealings 
with the youth committed to their charge, and in their counsel 
to a nation which badly needs it? 

Note: Address given at Queen’s University, October 16th, 1937. 


TWO SONNETS 
By GrorceE HERBERT CLARKE 





NOCTURNE 


The sun descends. ‘There is spectacular pride 
Within the firmament that gleams and glows 
Crimson and russet, ivory and rose. 

Carven in mist and delicately dyed— 

A phantom fleet light-moored on a lapsing tide— 
Slim pinnaces half drift and half repose 
While day wanes and the mild twilight flows 

In rivers of silence over the world wide. 


Toward the remotest reaches of the soul 
Steals that invading flood. Her pools are filled, 
Her streams and twisted eddies, with the deep 
Calm of eternity. Mid stardust spilled 
Down the intense profound the planets roll 
And night’s thick cloak folds weary men asleep. 


WATER-COLOUR 


The home of Peace, had she a dwelling-place 
On earth! Still river mirrors tranquil sky; 
The sun gleams mild, and hazy islands lie 
Half-lost in the horizon. A cooling grace 
Helms each soft breeze, and stifling Time and Space 
Lift hke the morning mists that momently 
Are and are gone. Quick pinions quiver by 
Of vigilant gulls soaring to sail and race. 


Their wing-beats blend in a rhythmic undertone: 
Our lord is calmer than Peace, and lovelier 

Than manifest Beauty, and wiser than Wisdom known ;— 
And then they swerve and curve, each courier 

Tense in his place, till suddenly all have flown; 
And echoing Silence waits, and I with her. 








WITH PUNT AND SPEAR 
By D. D. Carvin 


N calm summer evenings, rather late, one sometimes saw a 
light, with its long attendant line of reflection, across the 
water along the Wolfe Island shore. Occasionally the light 
showed nearer, along the south shore of Garden Island. What 
was it? “Might be someone spearing fish” was the grown- 
ups’ non-committal answer. It was not easy to get any further 
with the enquiry. Spearing was illegal; and, if any of those 
who did it were of our own village, how could you tell a fish- 
spearer from his fellow-workers in the island’s daily routine? 
In books and magazines there had been pictures of natives, 
of many hues and various degrees of nakedness, spearing fish 
in the far waters of the world. Some, coming nearer home, 
were pictures of Indians spearing salmon as they waded in 
swift water, or from canoes in the light of a crude flare. But 
who was carrying on this spearing, here and now? Ignorance 
heightened curiosity—you remember, in Puck of Pook’s Hill, 
the excitement of Dan and Una over old Hobden’s poaching? 
Who could be spearing fish so close at hand? 

At last, quite suddenly, the secret came out. Walking 
on a summer afternoon along the edge of the south pasture, 
just where some of the village houses backed up to the long 
farm fence—what was that, standing in the angle between 
house and “back kitchen’, tucked away out of sight from the 
village road? It could be nothing but a fish-spear, for it was 
exactly like those in the pictures—a long slim shaft ending in 
a three-tined head. So Jake was our fish-spearer—if I had 
been a few years older I might have guessed it, for Jake (lke 
old Hobden in his poaching) was following a tradition. He 
came from “down the river’, where spearing in the narrower, 
faster and smoother waters had been a common practice from 
the days of the earliest settlers, who no doubt learned the art 
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from the Indians—or could it have been an inheritance from 
poaching ancestors on Scottish or Irish salmon rivers? 

The fascination of the unknown and forbidden was redou- 
bled by sight of the fish-spear—this thing had to be followed 
up and seen at first hand, whether legal or not. It proved 
easier than expected, because the next discovery was that the 
conspiracy of silence meant simply that everyone on the island 
knew who was ‘guilty’ of spearing fish. Jake was quite will- 
ing to take me along, when I approached him with a request. 
“No moon to-night till after one o’clock,” he said to me at 
supper-time on a calm evening a day or two later; “come down 
to the boat about nine.” 

At “the boat’—a small river-tug of which Jake was 
captain—I found only Kit, the young engineer. (Jake and 
Kit are not their real names, for both men may still be on the 
pay-rolls of freshwater navigation.) Kit was busy getting a 
lantern ready. I cannot be sure of its form; whether it was 
something special, or just an ordinary lantern belonging to the 
island firm, I do not remember. Probably the latter, and I 
feel quite sure that the oil in it was the firm’s oil! There was 
a lot of that sort of thing in the island economy—small diver- 
sions of the firm’s goods and time into private use, both tem- 
porarily and permanently. 

Presently Jake arrived, carrying his spear; he looked to 
its sharp barbs by the light of the lantern, by which also could 
be seen the grain of the smooth white-ash shaft. Kat got down 
into the small punt that Jake’s tug carried in lieu of a life- 
boat; he set up in its bow a short pole with an iron bracket 
that overhung the water. Jake then put out the lantern, 
handed it and his spear down to Kit, Jake and I followed 
overside into the punt. 

Kit rowed slowly round behind the island, outside the line 
of piers and booms that enclosed the timber and the work of 
rafting; we cleared the last of them in perhaps half an hour. 


WITH PUNT AND SPEAR AT 5 


Kit put the punt’s bow ashore on a bit of flat-rock beach near 
the south corner of the island. He re-lit the lantern, which 
was instantly assailed by moths and flies, then got out on the 
flat rock with it and hung it on the pole’s bracket. Kit then 
pushed the punt afloat again, and sat in the stern, taking up 
an oar to use as a paddle. I crouched down between him and 
Jake, who stood well forward, spear in hand. We were 
cleared for action. 

Whether a light draws the fish to it, or whether they come 
inshore at night in any case, I do not know. Certainly Jake’s 
spearing was all done in shallow water; Kit paddled slowly 
and quietly along the shore, keeping the punt where there was 
from two to five feet depth. The calm water lay dull and 
lifeless, quite unlike its daytime appearance; the stony bottom 
showed weirdly yellow in the lighted circle; outside the circle 
there was utter blackness. The shaft of the spear lay m the 
upturned palm of Jake’s left hand, with his right he grasped 
it firmly, near the butt. Presently with the words “There’s 
one”, he dropped the spear quietly into the water, as Kit 
turned the boat to suit its direction. 

The trick in spearing seemed to be to allow correctly for 
the refraction of light. The spear-shaft appeared to bend 
where it entered the water, and with every inch of its length 
that went under the water its barbs were farther off the line 
of the shaft as it was held in the hands. How could it be aimed 
successfully? There was a sudden slight lurch as Jake drove 
the spear at the fish, one heard the sound of steel hitting stone. 
“Missed him,” said Jake, then almost instantly, “There’s an 
eel!” A quick stroke of the spear and out came the victim, 
curling itself around the shaft hke a snake. Jake scraped him 
off the barbs against the edge of the thwart, close to where I 
sat. It seemed a cruel technique. 

Jake squirted out great mouthfuls of tobacco-juice which 
spread over the water beside the boat—watching for fish all 
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the time. He speared two or three small pike, another eel or 
two, then, as we got along further west, the first black bass—a 
biggish one. As it was torn off the barbs I felt quite sure 
that I didn’t care for spearing! The bass would have had some 
chance against rod and line, but this was just plain butchery. 
And yet there was the skill of the spearman’s aim and light- 
ning thrust, against the fish’s speed. We continued along the 
shore, getting more bass, then we crossed a little deep bay 
and Jake had the boat run ashore while he had a rest and a 
smoke—as a change from chewing. 

After this began the real slaughter. Kit paddled the 
clumsy punt along skilfully, keeping a few yards out from 
the shoals. One bass after another was speared and torn off 
the barbs to fall into the mess of damaged fish. Occasional 
big perch, too, but most of the victims were small-mouthed 
black bass, one of the finest sporting fish in the worll. 

It was not a pleasant evening, except for the novelty, the 
mild excitement, and the interest of watching Jake’s skill with 
his long spear. It was a relief when he stopped to ask, “How 
many ve we got?” Kit thought fifty or so. “We'll go and 
get some sleep,” was Jake’s reply. ‘They set me ashore near 
the Big House, and he and Kit went on around the foot of 
the island to their tug-boat. None of the fish would be lost, 
of course; they would all be eaten, but I declined Jake’s in- 
eee to take half-a-dozen of them. And I never asked to 
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“go out spearin’”’ again. 


THE PIETY OF DOCTOR JOHNSON 
By Netz G. SmirH 


OST men are inclined to be reticent concerning their 

habitual acts of piety. Any unwarranted disclosure of 
private religious practices is commonly considered unprofit- 
able and unpardonable. Only the select few who happen to 
be admitted to the closest intimacies of friendship can speak 
with authority of the piety of another individual. Boswell 
was admitted to such friendly intimacy with Doctor Johnson, 
and, since he had no scruples about recording what he learned, 
we know more about the personal piety of Doctor Johnson 
than about that of St. Paul. Many may have excelled John- 
son in piety, but they have not had Boswells to tell us how 
they spent their holy-days, how they feared death and made 
resolutions to amend their ways, and with what emotions they 
engaged in acts of prayer. All this Boswell has done for John- 
son, and from his observations of the Doctor’s piety we are 
able to learn something of the place which religion occupied 
in the thought and practice of a literary gentleman of 
eighteenth-century England. 

The material collected by Boswell is fairly trustworthy 
and contains frequent references to the pious inclinations of 
Doctor Johnson. Boswell noted with satisfaction that among 
the writers quoted in the dictionary there was none whose 
writings could be considered detrimental to “sound religion 
and morality”. He describes Johnson as “one of the most 
exercised minds that our holy religion has produced”, and 
mentions that his life was chiefly spent “in instructing and de- 
lighting mankind by his writings and conversation, in acts of 
piety towards God, and good-will to men”. The former refer- 
ence is an apt description of Johnson’s peculiar brand of piety. 
He was never extraordinarily virtuous, nor exceptionally de- 
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vout, but his mind was certainly ‘exercised’ with unusual dili- 
gence on moral and religious issues. 

The distinctive features of an individual’s piety may 
usually be attributed to early religious training and physical 
constitution. The second was especially important for John- 
son, although the first was not without its influence. His 
parents were loyal members of the established church, and had 
Samuel baptized without delay on the day of birth. They 
took him to church at an early age, gave him access to pious 
treatises which were read with patience, if not with profit, and 
encouraged him to memorize collects from the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. From his mother he received his first instruction 
concerning the rewards and penalties to be apportioned in 
eternity for the virtues and vices of human life,—a subject in 
which he always retained an intense, if somewhat morbid, 
interest. 


It must have seemed for a time that the religious instruc- 
tion given him was falling upon stony ground. About his 
ninth year he exhibited a precocious infidelity, choosing to read 
in the fields on Sundays rather than go to church, and becom- 
ing a “loose talker against religion”. Such religious instruction 
as he was given seems to have made little appeal to his intel- 
ligence. He mentioned many years later that he was no more 
convinced that it was wrong to steal after reading the chapter 
on theft in the Whole Duty of Man, than he had been before 
he opened the book. He would appear to have been one of 
those troublesome children who have the awkward habit of 
asking ‘why?’. When his questions were not answered to his 
satisfaction he gradually lost interest in the whole subject. 
This state of indifference towards religion lasted until he went 
up to Oxford, and fell under the influence of Law’s Serious 
Call to a Devout and Holy Life... From this time until the end 
of his days, Johnson made strenuous efforts to lead a devout 
and holy life: if he failed in the attempt it was not for lack 
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of pious resolutions, or devout prayers for the amendment of 
his ways. 

More important than parental training in forming the 
piety of Johnson was the physical malady from which he con- 
stantly suffered. Although robust of frame, he never enjoyed 
good health: his eyesight was poor, his hearing slightly de- 
fective, and most conspicuous of all was the convulsive jerking 
of his limbs, which was apt to excite the ridicule of strangers. 
Combined with all this, and perhaps in some degree due to it, 
was a constitutional melancholy which looms largely in Bos- 
well’s account. Part of his love of companionship was his fear 
of insanity: he was terribly afraid of death, and was often 
emotionally affected when conversation turned upon that sub- 
ject. He told Boswell that he never knew a moment when 
the fear of death was not terrible to him, and that he consid- 
ered the fear of death to be so natural to man that the whole 
of life could be said to be but the keeping away of the thought 
of it. All the days which he was accustomed to observe with 
particular reverence—New Year’s Day, his own birthday, the 
anniversary of the death of his wife, Good Friday and Easter 
—are bound up with his morbid fear of death. New Year’s 
Day and his own birthday reminded him of the flight of time 
and his shortening span of life; the anniversary of his wife’s 
death reminded him of the visitation of death to his own house- 
hold; Good Friday and Easter had a peculiar solemnity for 
him on account of their relation to the Christian hope of im- 
mortality. Boswell writes of his observance of Easter, “There 
was always something peculiarly mild and placid in his man- 
ner upon this holy festival.” Although he shared the orthodox 
Christian belief in immortality, that belief gave him little com- 
fort: he was sufficiently self-critical to doubt his worthiness to 
enjoy a blessed immortality, and the prospect of death was 
always terrifying to him. As they worshipped together in the 
church of St. Clement Danes on Easter Day, 1773, Boswell 
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records that Johnson’s behaviour was solemnly devout: “I 
never shall forget the tremulous earnestness with which he 
pronounced the awful petition of the litany, ‘In the hour of 
death, and at the day of judgement, Good Lord, deliver us’.” 
From the fear of death Johnson had no deliverance, and this 
fear cast a peculiar light upon his whole religious behaviour. 


In conversation with his friends he always posed as a 
champion and defender of the faith. His hatred of infidels 
was equal to his hatred of Whigs. He would have liked to 
see Rousseau sent to a penal colony, with Voltaire for a com- 
panion in misery. Hume’s scepticism he attributed to the fact 
that he had never read the New ‘Testament through with atten- 
tion. Infidelity, for Johnson, was a symptom of mental lazi- 
ness or mental incompetence: he regarded religion as emi- 
nently reasonable, and though he may have been religious by 
temperament, he was religious by conviction also. While his 
remarks on theological subjects are frequently as erroneous 
as his remarks on economics, they are always interesting be- 
cause they breathe the sane, robust common-sense that he 
brought to the examination of all questions. His theology 
was tinctured with the arid rigidity of rationalism, but when 
its tenets were challenged, he was always ready to give a reason 
for the faith that was in him. 


Carlyle comments on Doctor Johnson worshipping rever- 
ently in the church of St. Clement Danes in the age of Reason, 
while Voltaire on the continent seated himself in the seat of 
the scorner. ‘There is nothing particularly remarkable in 
Johnson’s observance of such religious rites. The majority of 
his contemporaries were equally assiduous in going to church, 
and since he made frequent resolves to be more diligent in his 
attendance at public worship, we may assume that he did not 
consider it a source of pride to be found in the church of St. 
Clement Danes. Johnson was remarkable chiefly for the seri- 
ousness with which he took part in observances to which many 
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of his contemporaries gave only a comfortable or fashionable 
conformity. 'The element of worship in church services seems 
to have appealed to him more than the sermon. Possibly his 
dislike of sermons was due to the fact that he could not talk 
back! ‘That and his dullness of hearing throw some light on 
his decided preference for prayers. The reason which he him- 
self gave for going to church more frequently when there were 
prayers only than when there were prayers and a sermon, was 
that people needed more of an example in the one than in the 
other: it was much easier to hear a sermon, than to fix one’s 
mind on prayer. From one of his resolves concerning be- 
haviour in church we gather that he did not always find it 
easy to fix his mind on a sermon: he resolved to attend to the 
sermon if he could hear it, ‘unless attention be more trouble- 
some than useful’. Much different was his attitude towards 
the act of worship. On this point he resolved ‘to consider the 
act of prayer as a reposal of myself upon God, and a resigna- 
tion of all into his holy hand’. It is little wonder that when 
he joined in worship in such a devotional attitude, he preferred 
prayers to sermons. He had a deep love for the prayers in the 
Book of Common Prayer, regarded them as the best ever 
written, and during his last illness had its service read to him 
daily by an obliging clergyman. 

He was a fairly strict sabbatarian, and seems to have at- 
tached considerable importance to the proper observance of 
Sunday. In 1775 Boswell asked his advice on the propriety 
of consulting with other lawyers on Sunday about legal mat- 
ters. Johnson replied that he should oppose the practice if 
his opposition would carry any weight: otherwise, it was per- 
missible, but not desirable. “It is not criminal, though it is 
not what one should do who is anxious for the preservation 
and increase of piety, to which a peculiar observance of Sun- 
day is a great help.” It will be remembered that one of his 
last requests to Sir Joshua Reynolds was that he should 
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promise never to use his pencil on Sunday. In 1775 he pro- 
pounded a set of resolutions concerning the manner in which 
he himself should observe the day of rest. He resolved to 
go to bed early on Saturday night so that he could get up 
early on Sunday: to examine the tenor of his past life, paying 
particular attention to his progress or retrogression in religion; 
to read the Scriptures methodically with such helps as were 
available; to read books on divinity, and to wear off by medi- 
tation any worldly soil contracted in the week. 

The sincerity of Johnson’s piety nowhere appears to bet- 
ter advantage, however, than in the prayers which he himself 
composed for his own use. From these it is evident that he 
regarded even his purely literary efforts as the fulfilment of 
a religious obligation,—the employment of his talents for the 
glory of God and the good of men. He prayed for guidance 
in the writing of The Rambler, and in the composition of his 
dictionary: he prayed before beginning the study of law that 
he might be permitted to attain to such knowledge as would 
enable him “‘to direct the doubtful, and instruct the ignorant, 
to prevent wrongs and terminate contentions”. One of the 
most curious of his prayers must have been his thanksgiving 
at the dissolution of the Whig ministry in 1782. Of this par- 
ticular ministry he remarked that “such a bunch of imbecility 
never disgraced a country’. Accordingly he noted on Janu- 
ary 29th, “The ministry is dissolved. I prayed with Francis, 
and gave thanks.” That prayer, unfortunately, was not com- 
mitted to paper. As Boswell observes, the Doctor’s prayers 
and meditations evince, beyond all his other writings, “that 
his earnestness to conform his practice to the precepts of 
Christianity was unceasing, and that he habitually endeavoured 
to refer every action of his life to the will of the Supreme 
Being’. It is no tragedy that his attainments lagged behind 


his resolutions. 


...aman‘s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for? 





THE DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
By H. L. KEENLEYSIDE 
I 


NE of the most significant changes in Canadian public 
opinion during recent years has been the development of 
a lively and growing interest in international affairs. Nor is 
the change confined to any one section of the country, or to 
any specific element in the population. Even the Prairie 
Provinces, which, by geographic setting might be expected to 
exhibit a certain apathy towards problems of foreign affairs, 
are, on the contrary, among the most active centres of discus- 
sion and debate. Accordingly a brief description of the govern- 
ment department which is charged with the conduct of Cana- 
dian foreign and Imperial relations may be of interest. 
The first official reference to the desirability of organizing 


-a Canadian Department of External Affairs is contained in a 


memorandum dated the 25th of May, 1907, which was sub- 
mitted by Joseph Pope (later Sir Joseph), then Under Secre- 
tary of State, to the Royal Commission on the Civil Service. 
In the course of this memorandum Mr. Pope wrote: 


I desire, with the permission of the Commissioners, to 
offer a few observations upon a matter akin to the subject of 
their inquiry. I refer to the desirableness of establishing’ a 
more systematic mode of dealing with what I may term, for 
want of a better phrase, the external affairs of the Domin- 
10H os 
In the early days of Confederation, when these questions 
were few, the Prime Minister of the day kept them pretty 
much in his own hands; but with the growth and develop- 
ment of the Dominion this is no longer possible. 

The practical result of the system in vogue is that there 
does not exist to-day in any department a complete record of 
any of the correspondence to which I have alluded. It has 
been so scattered, and passed through so many hands, that 
there is no approach to continuity in any of the departmental 
files. Such knowledge concerning them as is available is, for 
the most part, lodged in the memories of a few officials. . . 
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My suggestion is, that all despatches relating to external 
affairs should be referred by the Privy Council to one depart- 
ment, whose staff should contain men trained in the study of 
these questions, and in the conduct of diplomatic correspond- 
ence. These officials should be in close touch with the other 
departments, from which they could draw all necessary in- 
formation, the raw material, as it were, of their work; but 
the digesting of this information and its presentation in dip- 
lomatic form should rest with them, through, of course, the 
same channels as at present; for in this suggestion there is 
no thought of change in that regard... I wish most earnestly 
to impress upon all concerned that if this work is not soon 
systematically begun it will be too late. The few men through- 
out the service conversant with these questions are growing 
old, and must soon disappear. So far as I know, they will 
leave no successors. Much of the early history of these sub- 
jects, so far as Canadian records are concerned, will thus be 
lost. 

I recommend that a small staff of young men, well educated 
and carefully selected, be attached to the department whose 
creation I have advocated, and that they be specially trained 
in the knowledge and treatment of these subjects. In this 
way we shall acquire an organized method of dealing with 
international questions which at present we wholly lack. 


Mr. Pope subsequently complained that the Royal Com- 
missioners failed completely to grasp the point of his memo- 
randum, but the subject was not allowed to drop and as a 
result of persistent efforts it matured in legislation in the year 
1909. The limitations of the proposed reform are emphasized 
in the article which Mr. Pope contributed to Canada and Its 
Provinces, when he wrote— 


no constitutional change was intended by the measure, which 
merely aimed at an improvement in departmental procedure, 
and that Canada’s official communications extending beyond 
the bounds of the Dominion would continue to be made 
through His Excellency the governor-general as before. 
Before the establishment of the Department of External 
Affairs any department of the government concerned in a 
matter which had external bearings was free to approach the 
Governor-General and to recommend a communication to a 


foreign government, and unless the matter was of great im- 


| 
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portance the Governor-General would act upon this request 
as a matter of course. As might have been expected, such 
recommendations to the Governor-General being made inde- 
pendently and without consultation between departments, 
sometimes conflicted, with the result that the communication 
from the Canadian Government to other Governments did not 
always “‘preserve a desirable consistency”. Even in the case 
of important problems which were dealt with by the Cabinet 
as a whole, similar difficulties sometimes arose. A matter fully 
considered from the standpoint of one department, might be 
presented to the Cabinet and a decision might be taken by 
members who had not had an opportunity to submit it to their 
permanent officials, so that the Government might adopt a 
minute strenuously supporting a position which sometime be- 
fore, by an equally formal decision, they had definitely aban- 
doned. On more than one occasion such inconsistencies were 
brought to the attention of the Canadian Government by the 
foreign power to which both decisions had been communicated. 

Difficulties also arose in connection with despatches ad- 
dressed to the Governor-General by the officials of other 
Governments. Under the old practice these were referred by 
His Excellency’s Secretary to the Department which he 
judged best fitted to supply an answer or otherwise deal with 
their contents; or if the matters involved were considered of 
greater importance, or concerned more than one Department, 
they were referred to the Privy Council Office. But there 
was no procedure for following up these despatches in order 
to ensure that they should be answered, and the Colonial 
Office, in particular, frequently complained of the failure of 
the Canadian Government to reply to important communica- 
tions. 

In view of these difficulties it is not surprising that the 
Bill providing for the establishment of a Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, which was introduced in the House of Commons 
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on the 4th of March, 1909, passed through both Houses with 
very little objection from either side. The'obvious necessity 
for a change precluded serious criticism. In summing up his 
arguments, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, as Prime Minister, declared: 


We have given the matter a good deal of consideration 
and the conclusion we have arrived at is that the foreign af- 
fairs with which Canada has to deal are becoming of such 
absorbing moment as to necessitate special machinery. Look 
at the volume of business of an external character which has 
been transacted during the past year. .. The volume of foreign 
affairs has assumed such proportions as to make it indispens- 
able that we should have officers, trained for the purpose, 
whose business it shall be to deal with such questions and 
such questions alone. 


In the Bill as originally drafted, the Prime Minister was 
designated, ex officio, as head of the new Department, but 
after discussion in the Cabinet this was changed, and the duty 
was placed upon the Secretary of State. He was to be as- 
sisted by an Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
who was to be appointed by the Governor-in-Council and who 
would rank as the permanent deputy head of the Department. 
In the Act the duties of the new Department were described 
as follows: | 


The Secretary of State, as head of the department, shall 
have the conduct of all official communications between the 
Government of Canada and the Government of any other 
country in connection with the external affairs of Canada, 
and shall be charged with such other duties as may, from 
time to time, be assigned to the department by order of the 
Governor in Council in relation to such external affairs, or to 
the conduct and management of international or intercolonial* 
negotiations so far as they may appertain to the Government 
of Canada. 


The Department was also given charge of all matters relating 
to the foreign consular services in Canada, and of the issuance 
of Canadian passports. 

A minor difficulty arose in connection with the phrasing 
of the Act. The Colonial Office and the Governor-General 


1It will be observed that in 1909 the term “colonial” had not yet become 
abrasive to Canadian sensibilities. 
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both objected strenuously to the description of the Secretary 
of State as having “the conduct” of all official communications 
between the Government of Canada and the Government of 
any other country. The “conduct” of such negotiations, ac- 
cording to Lord Grey, Lord Crewe, and Mr. Harcourt, was 
a function of the Governor-General, and the use of the word 
in the Act was looked upon as an “improper attempt to shelve 
the Governor-General”. The Colonial Office suggested that 
the word “care” be substituted for ‘conduct’. The question 
was brought up again three years later, but the offending word 
was never altered. The original Act came into effect on the 
Ist of June, 1909. 

The duties of the new Department were expanded in an 
Order-in-Council promulgated on the date when the Act 
came into force. As this document provided the effective 
basis upon which the work of the Department has ever since 
been conducted, it is worthy of reproduction: 


The Committee of the Privy Council, who have had under 
consideration the question of the constitution of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, are of opinion that it would further 
the purposes for which the Department was established, if 
all Despatches, at present communicated by Your Excellency 
to the Privy Council, or direct to individual Ministers, should 
be, in the first instance, referred to the Prime Minister, and 
also to the Secretary of State as head of the Department of 
External Affairs, which Department shall then distribute 
them among the several departments to which they relate, 
for the necessary consideration and action, and the Commit- 
tee recommend accordingly. 

The Committee further advise that in the case of such 
of the Despatches so referred as call for communication with 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, or with His Majesty’s 
representatives abroad, or with the Government of any Bri- 
tish possession, in respect of any matter forming the subject 
of diplomatic negotiations in which Canada is interested; or 
any private claim on the part of any Canadian subject of his 
Majesty against any Government, whether foreign or other- 
wise, external to the Dominion, the Department or Depart- 
ments to which such Despatch was referred, shall furnish the 
Department of External Affairs with all available informa- 
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tion bearing upon the matter to which it relates, and the Sec- 
retary of State, having informed himself by this means, shall 
thereupon make a report in the premises to the Governor in 
Council. 


In using the title,““Department of External Affairs” instead 
of “Department of Foreign Affairs’, the Canadian Govern- 
ment was following the precedent set by the Government of 
Australia in 1901 and was giving recognition to the fact that 
the one Department was charged with the conduct of corre- 
spondence between other governments within the Empire, as 
well as with the governments of foreign states. In the United 
Kingdom, where there are the three Departments—the Foreign 
Office, Dominions Office and Colonial Office—the appropriate 
and specific designations are used; in Canada (and in the other 
Dominions), where only one Department exists, an omnibus 
title is essential. 

Following the change of Government in 1911, Mr. Pope’s 
proposal that the Department should be placed directly under 
the Prime Minister, was reconsidered, and from the Ist of 
April, 1912, to the present, the Prime Minister has held the 
additional portfolio of Secretary of State for External Affairs. 
From time to time the appointment of a separate Minister has 
been suggested, but both Liberal and Conservative adminis- 
trations have held to the conviction that the arguments against 
the proposal outweigh those in its favour. With Mr. Bennett 
and Mr. King agreed in these views, it is unlikely that any 
change will take place in the proximate future. 

The Act of 1912 is still the legislative basis upon which 
the Department of External Affairs legally functions. The 
Prime Minister, as head of the Department, is still entrusted 
with “the conduct or management of international or inter- 
colonial’ negotiations so far as they may appertain to the 
Government of Canada.”’ In view of the altered status of the 
“Colonies”, a good case could certainly be made out for an 
amendment in the phrasing of the Act. 


2 Italics mine. 
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In 1925 Sir Joseph Pope, the chief architect and first 
permanent head of the Department, retired and on the Ist of 
April of that year, Dr. O. D. Skelton, sometime Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Head of the Department of Political 
Science in Queen’s University, became Under-Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, a post which he has since retained 
and the importance of which his service has done much to 
emphasize. 

As Canadian autonomy in international affairs gradually 
achieved recognition, the activities of the Department naturally 
expanded. When it was first organized there were, of course, 
no Canadian Legations abroad and even the office of High 
Commissioner in London was not placed under the direct con- 
trol of the Department until March, 1921. The growth of 
Canadian responsibilities abroad, however, made expansion 
inevitable. Moreover, Canadian interests, in some countries 
at least, could no longer be adequately handled by the British 
diplomatic and consular authorities whose primary duty was 
the promotion of the interests of the United Kingdom. Before 
the establishment of the Canadian Legation in Washington, 
for example, it was estimated that two-thirds of the work being 
done by the British Embassy in that Capital related to Cana- 
dian problems. This was manifestly unfair to the British 
representatives and inadequate from the point of view of 
Canadian interests. Similar conditions, although on a smaller 
scale, existed in certain other countries. 

Thus it became inevitable that the Canadian Government 
should begin to take a larger part in the direct administration 
of Canadian external relations. In 1921 the Office of the High 
Commissioner in London was made subject to departmental 
control. In 1923 Canada’s right to negotiate and sign her 
own treaties, without British diplomatic co-operation, was as- 
serted and exercised. In 1925 a Canadian Advisory Officer 
was stationed in Geneva to represent the Dominion at various 
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Conferences and to keep Ottawa informed as to the activities 
and programme of the League of Nations and of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office; and in 1927, after years of hesitation 
and postponement, the first Canadian Legation was opened in 
the capital of the United States of America. This was fol- 
lowed, in 1928, by the appointment of the Hon. Philippe Roy 
as Canadian Minister to Paris, and in 1929, by the assignment 
of the Hon. Herbert Marler (later Sir Herbert), to Tokyo. 
More or less simultaneously, United States, French, and Jap- 
anese Legations were opened in Ottawa, where they have since 
been joined by a Belgian Legation. In 1928, the United King- 
dom appointed a High Commissioner to Ottawa. (It might 
perhaps be emphasized here that, contrary to apparent jour- 
nalistic belief, Canada has not now and never has had any 
‘““Kmbassies” or “Ambassadors”, nor has any nation estab- 
lished an Embassy or appointed an Ambassador to Ottawa.) 
The present Prime Minister has frequently expressed the view 
that time and circumstance will inevitably make a further ex- 
pansion of the external service necessary. Such expansion 
may take the form of the opening of new Legations or the 
appointment of High Commissioners to the other Dominions, 
or both. No one acquainted with the importance and the rami- 
fications of Canadian interests abroad can question the neces- 
sity of such expansion. 


II 


Thus, in 1937, the machinery of the external service of 
Canada consists of the Department of External Affairs in 
Ottawa, presided over by the Prime Minister and administered 
by the Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs; of a 
High Commissioner’s Office in London; of Legations in Wash- 
ington, Paris, and Tokyo, under the supervision of Ministers 
with the full title of “His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary for Canada in the United States of 
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America,” (or France, or Japan, as the case may be); and of 
the establishment of a Canadian Advisory Officer assigned to 
the League of Nations in Geneva, presided over by an official 
with the rank of Counsellor. 

In the Swmmary of Proceedings published following the 
Imperial Conference of 1926, the following sentences were 
included: 


It seemed to us to follow that the practice whereby the 
Governor General of a Dominion is the formal official channel 
of communication between His Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain and His Governments in the Dominions might 
be regarded as no longer wholly in accordance with the con- 
stitutional position of the Governor General. It was thought 
that the recognized official channel of communication should 
be, in future, between Government and Government direct. 


In pursuance of the principles recognized in these words it 
was subsequently decided that from the Ist of July, 1927, com- 
munications from the British government would no longer be 
addressed to the Governor-General, but would be addressed 
directly to the Secretary of State for External Affairs. The 
same rule applies to communications from foreign govern- 
ments. All communications from a foreign or Imperial govern- 
ment, regardless of the subject-matter or ultimate destination 
of their representations, must pass, in the first instance, 
through the Department. There is no direct official intercourse 
between any outside government and any Department of the 
Canadian Government or any Provincial Government.* 

All external intercourse is conducted by the Department 
of External Affairs, although decisions, of course, are made 
by the Government as a whole or by the Departments speci- 
fically concerned. Communications designed for Provincial 
Governments are passed on by the Department of External 
Affairs to the Office of the Secretary of State of Canada, 
whence they are forwarded to their destination. Replies from 
provincial capitals follow the same course. 


3 Certain Post-Office correspondence is an exception to this rule. 
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In negotiations with the Government of the United King- 
dom, the Department of External Affairs communicates with 
the Dominions Office, although a practice of direct correspond- 
ence between Prime Minister and Prime Minister has also 
developed. The High Commissioner of the United Kingdom 
in Ottawa and the High Commissioner for Canada in London 
fulfil functions somewhat similar to those performed by the 
Ministers Plenipotentiary representing foreign States in the 
two capitals. There is one difference, however. ‘The Canadian 
Government can communicate with the Government of the 
United Kingdom, either through the Canadian High Com- 
missioner or by direct communication to the Dominions Office, 
whereas such direct contact between Governments is not cus- 
tomary where diplomatic Ministers have been appointed. The 
High Commissioner of the United Kingdom in Ottawa deals 
directly with the Department of External Affairs and since 
1930 neither he nor His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom has had any connection with the Governor-General. 
The latter now represents His Majesty the King and no 
longer represents the Government of the United Kingdom. 

The staff of the Department of External Affairs, in addi- 
tion to the Under-Secretary and the Assistant Under-Secre- 
tary, consists of Counsellors, First, Second, and Third Secre- 
taries, and the essential clerical personnel. There is also a 
Legal Adviser, with the functions and staff appropriate to that 
office. 

Recruitment for the Service is under the control of and 
subject to the regulations of the Civil Service Commission, 
and is by examination for appointment to the post of Third 
Secretary. Only British subjects who have resided for not 
less than five years in Canada are eligible for admission to the 
Service. The examinations are held periodically as the need 
arises and consist of three parts: a written test, a rating on the 
basis of education and experience, and an oral examination. 
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The written test consists of papers on International Affairs, 
essay writing, precis writing, international law, economics, 
constitutional law, and modern history. To be eligible to sit 
for these examinations candidates must be college graduates 
or qualified lawyers, or have equivalent qualifications. The 
written tests may be taken in any of the larger cities in Canada 
or in London or Paris. The subsequent oral examination of 
those who pass the written and experience tests is generally 
held in Ottawa. The oral test is designed to disclose something 
of the personality of the candidate, and also ‘to exhibit his 
knowledge of modern languages. 

Up to the present the Canadian Government has shown 
no inclination to open appointments in the Service to women. 
This is a problem that may sooner or later have to be faced, as 
certain countries, notably the United States of America, the 
U.S.S.R., Poland, and Denmark, have already established the 
precedent. 

The External Service of Canada is based on the British 
pattern and those entering it do so on a career basis under the 
merit system. While heretofore it has been necessary to fill 
the highest posts by special appointment, it is the ultimate in- 
tention to open these positions to competent officials who have 
come up through the Service. 

Following appointment, successful candidates may be 
kept in Ottawa or sent abroad as the exigencies of the Service 
demand. The size of the staff in the Legations varies from 
office to office and from time to time, as does also the rank of 
the officers appointed. When competent to do so Secretaries 
are given definite duties to perform within the Department 
and from time to time are called upon to participate in the 
work of Canadian delegations to international conferences on 
such matters as trade, wireless communications, disarmament, 
and the variety of problems discussed by the League of Na- 
tions: Members of the Service are also detailed to act in 
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advisory, technical or other capacities at the periodical Imper- 
ial Conferences. While stationed abroad members of the Ser- 
vice are granted representation and living allowances in addi- 
tion to their basic salaries. Legation buildings have been 
purchased or built in Washington and Tokyo. 

Within the establishment at Ottawa the work is depart- 
mentalized, although this has not, in general, been carried so 
far as is done in older foreign offices. Senior officers, however, 
are assigned specific subjects or regions, and all other matters 
pertaining to the special fields are referred in the first instance 
to the appropriate officer. If of sufficient moment, subsequent 
consultation with others may be required, and all important 
correspondence leaving the office must pass through the hands 
of the Under-Secretary. 

The Department of External Affairs is still small in 
numbers as compared with many of the other branches of 
Government, and its annual budget, including all the overseas 
offices, contributions to the League of Nations and other ex- 
penses, is only in the neighbourhood of one and a half million 
dollars per year. This represents less than 3 per cent. of the 
annual governmental expenditure, or one dollar of every forty 
spent. But the important work that falls within the purview 
of the Secretary of State for External Affairs is constantly 
and rapidly growing. ‘The general nature of this work has 
already been indicated by what has been written above. It 
may be summarized as (a) the promotion of Canadian inter- 
ests abroad, (b) the collation and weighing of information 
regarding developments likely to affect international relations, 
(c) the handling of all correspondence with foreign govern- 
ments or foreign representatives in Canada, (d) the negotia- 
tion and conclusion of treaties or other international agree- 
ments, (e) the representation of Canada in foreign capitals 
and at specific international gatherings, and, (f) co-operation 
with the Department of Trade and Commerce in the acquisi- 
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tion of information likely to affect Canadian trade abroad. 
Apart from such fundamental problems as war and peace, the 
relations of Canada to the Empire, and the connection of the 
Dominion with the League of Nations—all of which are being 
more actively and widely discussed in Canada to-day than ever 
before—there is no problem that so directly affects Canada as 
does the condition of world markets and the volume and di- 
rection of international trade. This fact is fully appreciated 
by the members of Canada’s External Service. 

It is inevitable that Canadian interest in all these matters 
should continue to expand and that the responsibilities of the 
Department must correspondingly increase. It is consequently 
of real importance that the people of the Dominion should 
know something of the organization which has the direct 
handling of Canada’s external relations and upon the success 
of whose activities the peace and welfare of this country so 
immediately depend. It is as a contribution to this end that, 
at the request of the Editors of the QUEEN’s QUARTERLY, the 
present article has been prepared. 


LA FRANCE PEUT ETRE HEUREUSE SANS 
QUEBEC 


Par EMILE VAILLANCOURT 


ONSIEUR Pierre Hamp, journaliste francais bien 

connu, au cours d’une visite qu'il me fit l’an dernier, me 
posa la question suivante: “Cher monsieur, auriez-vous |’obli- 
geance de m’expliquer les raisons qui ont motivé le change- 
ment d’allegeance des Canadiens-francais, en 1760, de la 
couronne de France 4 celle d’Angleterre, d'une maniere si 
brusque et si complete? J’avoue n’y rien comprendre.” 

Avant de faire connaitre la substance de la réponse que 
je fis 4 mon interlocuteur, je tiens 4 déclarer que, si j’entends 
au cours de mes explications adresser un reproche a la France, 
il ne s’agit nullement ici de la république de M. Chautemps ou 
de M. Blum et encore moins de leur gouvernement; ce que 
jentendrai par France c’est le pays qui était vraiment le 
notre, le mien, c’est-a-dire celui de ma famille avant 1760. 
Ein un mot je me reconnais le droit indiscutable de critiquer 
le gouvernement de Louis XV, roi de France, tout comme s'il 
s’agissait de ceux des Georges, des Guillaume, des Victoria et 
des Edouard, souverains d’ Angleterre. 

Done, ayant pris cette précaution jJugée nécessaire, voici 
en somme ce que je répondis au journaliste parisien. 

Vous n’ignorez pas, cher Monsieur, que Louis XV était 
déterminé a conserver et 4 défendre la colonie du Canada par 
tous les moyens possibles. Les chambres de commerce de 
France avaient clairement exprimé un sentiment identique et 
méme la favorite avait engagé un million 4 prendre sur sa dot 
pour armer les troupes afin de les mettre en état de défendre 
la Nouvelle-F'rance. 

Cependant la mentalité du peuple de France qui s’ache- 
minait rapidement vers la révolution, avait subi l’influence 
pernicieuse des Diderot, des d’Alembert, des Montesquieu, 
des Rousseau et des Voltaire. Le roi pensait d’une maniére 
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et le peuple de autre. La doctrine des encyclopédistes qui 
avaient la haine de la tradition, finit par gagner les ministres 
qui a leur tour obligérent leur souverain 4 donner le com- 
mandement; lachez tout. 

Comment pouvait-il en étre autrement? Vous pourrez 
vous en rendre compte en lisant les lignes suivantes écrites, il 
y a quatre ans, par |’éminent historien Pierre Gaxotte: “Ces 
prétendus novateurs ont absolument méconnu la grande pous- 
sée coloniale qui était le fait dominant de leur siécle, ils n’en 
n’ont compris ni la raison ni Ja puissance. Ils ont, de toutes 
leurs forces, entravé l’expansion francaise. Ils en ont nié la 
grandeur et la nécessité. Ils ont, sans arrét, déprécié les colo- 
nies, calomnié les colons, et ridiculisé leurs efforts et travesti 
leur ceuvre en une pitoyable bouffonnerie.” 

Montesquieu n/’a-t-il pas écrit: “L’effet ordinaire des 
colonies est d’affaiblir les pays d’ot: on les tire, sans peupler 
ceux ou on les envoie... Il faut que les hommes restent ot 
ils sont. . . Lorsque nous sommes transportées dans un autre 
pays, nous devenons malades. . . Quand ces colonies réussi- 
raient, au lieu d’augmenter la puissance elles ne feraient que 
la partager... On peut comparer les empires 4 un arbre dont 
les branches trop étendues dotent tout le suc du trone et ne 
servent qu’a faire de l’ombrage.”’ 

Kt Bernardin de Saint-Pierre: “Je croirai avoir rendu 
service 4 ma patrie si )’empéche un seul honnéte homme d’en 
sortir.” 

Voltaire décrit le Canada comme un pays couvert de 
neiges et de glaces, habité par des barbares, des ours et des 
castors. “es dépenses de la guerre pour conserver ce pays 
cotitent plus qu’il ne vaudra jamais... Je voudrais que le 
Canada fit au fond de la mer glaciale... La France peut 
étre heureuse sans Québec.” 

Rousseau de méme que Diderot, réprouve la colonisation. 
Evidemment le Canada est l’épouvantail de la république des 
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lettres. C’était une terre sans valeur et sans avenir. Or, comme 
le roi ne gouvernait pas seul, force lui fut sous la pression de 
son peuple et de ses ministres d’abandonner le Canada. 

Bougainville, l'un de nos derniers défenseurs pressait le 
ministre Berryer d’envoyer des secours en hommes et en argent 
pour conserver la Nouvelle France. I] s’attira une rebuffade: 
“Quand Ja maison est en feu, on ne s’occupe pas des écuries.” 
Et Bougainville de répondre: “Au moins, monsieur le minis- 
tre, on ne dira pas que vous avez parlé comme un cheval.” 

De ce coté-ci de l’eau la situation se gatait pareillement. 
Le marquis de Montcalm, Francais de France, boudait le mar- 
quis de Vaudreuil, Canadien de naissance. L’intendant Bigot, 
une fripouille, s’enrichissait en volant sur les fournitures. Les 
officiers des regiments de France méprisaient ouvertement les 
officiers des milices canadiennes. 

Et M. Pierre Gaxotte de conclure: “Le peuple souffrait 
bien dans son orgueil d’avoir été vaincu; il accusait le gou- 
vernement, la cour, les généraux, la favorite, mais le sort du 
Canada le laissait indifférent. Sans faire rire, le duc de Choi- 
seul put se vanter d’avoir bien attrapé les Anglais en leur 
abandonnant le Canada.” Il y eut méme 4 Paris des réjouis- 
sances publiques pour célébrer la cession du Canada. Et alors, 
comme il fallait s’y attendre, les Canadiens furent lachement 
abandonnés sur la banquise de Voltaire, sans que jamais la 
France s’occupa de l’exécution des clauses du traité de cession. 

Ein faut-il davantage pour convaincre mes lecteurs que le 
changement d’allégeance des Canadiens se fit sans heurt, pour 
ne pas dire avec allégresse et qu'il ne s’agit pas ici d’une con- 
quéte mais bel et bien d’une cession. Inquiets au début, les 
Canadiens furent vite rassurés par une proclamation du rol 
d’Angleterre qui leur garantissait le libre usage de leur langue 
et de leurs lois civiles ainsi que la pratique de leur religion. 
Leur fidélité 4 la couronne britannique, ils eurent maintes fois 
Voccasion de la prouver, car on peut affirmer sans crainte de 
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se tromper que si le Canada est aujourd’hui britannique c’est 
qu'il était francais. C’est du reste ce que vient de démontrer 
clairement l’écrivain contemporain, M. Henri de Monfreid, 
dans l’un de ses derniers livres “es Guerriers de ?Ogaden”’. 

La révolution de 1837, comme plusieurs se l’imaginent, 
n’était pas un soulévement pour défendre la langue et la re- 
ligion qui n’étaient pas en danger. La participation de Nel- 
son, de Brown et d’autres anglo-protestants est suffisante pour 
le prouver. Ce fut une insurrection non pas contre la couronne 
d’Angleterre, mais contre son représentant dont la conduite 
indigne était la négation la plus ignoble de l’axidme politique 
anglais bien connu: pas de taxation sans représentation. 

Les héros de 1837 furent vaincus sur l’échafaud mais ils 
sont vainqueurs dans l/histoire. Peu de temps apres leur exé- 
cution, la reine Victoria accorda au Canada un gouvernement 
a responsabilité ministérielle. André Maurois écrit que ce 
furent les Canadiens-francais qui fondérent, il y a cent ans, 
non seulement le premeir dominion, mais le British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

Il me semble que ce glorieux anniversaire aurait valu la 
peine que notre Gouvernement le célébrat avec éclat. Ce- 
pendant il faut se réjouir de la déclaration faite le 12 octobre 
dernier 4 Montréal par son Excellence le baron Tweedsmuir 
a la réunion annuelle de la Canadien Institute of International 
Affairs: “She (Canada) is a sovereign nation and cannot take 
her attitude to the world docilely from Britain, or from the 
United States, or from anybody else. A Canadian’s first loy- 
alty is not to the Commonwealth of Nations but to Canada, 
and those who deny this are doing, to my mind, a great dis- 
service to the Commonwealth.” 

Voila qui compense en une certaine mesure l’oubli inex- 
plicable de notre gouvernement. Quelle différence entre les 
discours d’un Dalhousie, d’un Gosford, et d’un Durham avec 
celui d’un Tweedsmuir. Les paroles de notre vice-roi ne sont- 
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elles pas l’aboutissement logique de la doctrine établie par les 
patriotes de 1837 et reprise en 1909 par feu Olivar Asselin, 
le précurseur du statut de Westminster, le prophete de la 
Commonwealth, lorsqu’il définit la doctrine nationaliste. Si 
les temps sont changés a qui faut-il en attribuer la cause, sinon 
aux Canadiens-francais? 

Ma grande franchise offensera peut-étre certains de mes 
lecteurs. Mais si la narration de ces faits historiques d’une 
authenticité incontestable est cruelle elle Vest 4 la facon des 
chirurgiens. Lorsque sa Sainteté Léon XIII ouvrit au grand 
public les portes dépdéts d’archives du Vatican, n’écrivait-il 
pas au cardinal Gasquet qu’il fallait 4 tout prix, lorsque l’on 
écrivait Vhistoire, s’efforcer de faire connaitre toute la vérité, 
méthode qui avait des tendances a l’affaiblissement a tel point 
que, si les Kvangiles étaient écrits de nos jours, on passerait 
sous silence le reniement de saint Pierre et la trahison de Judas 
pour ne pas offenser la dignité des apotres. 

Malgré tout, le Canada est aujourd’hui le centre de langue 
francaise le plus important en dehors de la France, et Mont- 
réal la deuxiéme ville francaise du monde. Tous les ans nous 
saluons avec reconnaissance dans le Québec la présence des 
étudiants qui nous viennent des autres provinces et des Etats- 
Unis pour apprendre le francais. Voila un démenti formel a 
la légende qui veut que les Canadiens parlent un dialecte ou 
un patois. Si d’un cdté nous avons brisé pour toujours les 
lens politiques qui nous unissaient 4 la France, d’un autre 
coté, nous avons su renouer, lorsque la chose était possible, les 
relations intellectuelles. Et cela nous a valu d’étre défendus 
par notre compatriote Sir Andrew Macphail qui écrivait dans 
le “Saturday Night” de Toronto, le 29 juin 1935: “The French 
Canadians have their own society for the improvement of 
their speech. Many of them make long and frequent visits 
to Paris, with the result that their professional classes speak 
the language as well as it is spoken in France... Ignorant 
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people pretend that the language of Quebec is a dialect or 
patois. It is merely an older French. If Shakespeare or 
Chaucer, Racine or Corneille were alive to-day they would 
equally be considered as speaking a patois. It will be time 
enough to level this reproach against Quebec when their critics 
have catalogued the dialects and patois now spoken in France. 
He, who would know the best that is thought or written, must 
read French.” 

Cependant les drapeaux tricolores que l’on arbore un peu 
partout dans la province de Québec les jours de féte semblent 
contredire ce que je viens d’avancer Que l’on se rassure. La 
pensée de fonder une république francaise sur les bords du 
Saint-Laurent n’est pas celle de mes compatriotes, et ce serait 
mal les juger que se fier 4 cette apparence locale sans cher- 
cher a en comprendre la cause. 

Voici Vorigine de cette habitude. En 1842, un Suisse 
protestant nommé Aubin proposa 4 l’assemblée générale de la 
Société Saint Jean-Baptiste de Québec d’adopter le tricolore 
comme embleme du Canada francais. Sa proposition fut re- 
jetée. Les Canadiens-francais n’en voulaient 4 aucun prix. 
Douze ans plus tard, en 1854, empire britannique tout entier 
célébrait 4 trois reprises différentes les victoires d’Alma, Ba- 
laklava, et Inkermann — épisodes de la guerre de Crimée— 
remportées par les armées alliées de |’Angleterre et de la 
France. Dans tout lunivers anglais on vit ?Union Jack et 
le tricolore arborés céte-a-céte et les initiales V et N—ceux de 
la reine Victoria et de lempereur Napoléon II I—entrelacées 
au-dessus des noms de Simpson et Pélissier, les généraux vain- 
queurs. La méme année la compagnie de navigation Allan 
dont le siége social était 4 Montréal, adopta le tricolore comme 
pavillon. 

On conserve encore au chateau de Ramezay 4 Montréal 
lun de ces motifs dont je viens de décrire la composition lequel 
servait 4 décorer les fenétres de la banque de Montréal pour 
célébrer la prise de Sébastopol en 1855. 
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L’entente cordiale entre Angleterre et la France con- 
tinua ainsi Jusqu’en 1870. 

En juillet 1855, ’amirauté britannique permit 4 une fré- 
gate francaise “Ia Capricieuse”’ de remonter le Saint-Laurent 
jusqu’au port de Québec. Pour souhaiter la bienvenue la 
population, de langue anglaise comme de langue francaise, 
arbora les drapeaux tricolores de année précédente. Inutile 
de dire que le coeur du peuple canadien-francais fut profondeé- 
ment touché. C’était la premiére fois en quatre-vingt-quinze 
ans qu’un navire de guerre francais faisait son apparition au 
Canada. Et naturellement le sentiment s’en méla. Comment 
pouvait-il en étre autrement? 

Voila comment il se fait que le drapeau de la révolution 
francaise introduit par les Anglais, plutot que l’étendard fleur- 
delisé, continue 4 étre arboré au Canada. C’était a lorigine 
non pas une question politique mais purement sentimentale. 

Il ne s’agit plus maintenant que d’une habitude presqu’in- 
consciente. 

Le capitaine de Belvése, le commandant de “La Capri- 
cieuse’’", comme on peut bien se |’imaginer, fut vraiment remué 
par la belle et enthousiaste réception que lui avait ménagée la 
proverbiale hospitalité des Canadiens-francais. Mais malheu- 
reusement pour lui, dés son retour en France, il fut relégué 
comme scribe dans un bureau obscure du ministéere de la 
marine. Le service diplomatique anglais avait porté plainte 
au ministére des Affaires EKtrangéres de France en déclarant 
que les discours que le brave marin avait faits au Canada 
étaient plut6t subversifs pour ne pas dire tendancieux. 

Depuis cet incident la réegle de conduite de la diplomatie 
francaise au Canada semble avoir été évidemment inspirée par 
les remontrances du Foreign Office de 1855. I] est facile 4 
s’en rendre compte car les représentants officiels de la France 
dans notre pays ont toujours agi avec beaucoup de précau- 
tions et de ménagements dans leurs rapports avec les Cana- 
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diens des deux langues. La plupart, j’en suis convaincu, 
seraient tout disposés—sans pour cela vouloir faire du colo- 
nialisme frangais—a aider ouvertement les nétres 4 conserver 
leur langue et leurs traditions, mais ils s’abstiennent de peur 
de déplaire a la population anglaise. Quelques-uns méme ont 
suivi trop a la lettre ces prescriptions et se sont montrés vrai- 
ment trop zélés pour ne pas déplaire a leur gouvernement et 
ne pas nuire 4 leur avancement dans la carriére. Tel, raconte- 
t-on, celui qui avait des scrupules 4 saluer 4 Montréal, la 
statue de Vauquelin, dernier défenseur de la France dans les 
eaux du Saint-Laurent, de peur de montrer son derriére a celle 
de l’amiral Nelson qui lui faisait face.’ 

Nous ne pouvons pas raisonnablement compter sur l’ap- 
pui de la France politique pour nous aider 4 maintenir notre 
identité comme race. Aprés tout nous n’avons pas besoin de 
cet encouragement officiel. Notre devoir est de compter sur 
nos propres efforts et sur l’esprit éclairé de nos compatriotes 
de langue anglaise qui savent bien eux, par les lecons de V/his- 
toire de méme que par la conduite actuelle des ndtres, que tant 
qu il y aura une population canadienne-francaise ici, le Canada 
demeurera vraiment canadien et qu’ainsi s’accomplira la pro- 
phétie de Sir Etienne-Pascal Taché lequel au parlement de 
1846, déclara aux représentants du peuple que “si un jour la 
souveraineté britannique venait a disparaitre de l]Amérique 
du Nord le dernier canon qui serait tiré pour son maintien, le 
serait par un Canadien-frangais” 


1 JT] faut savoir que le monument Vauquelin a été inauguré a Montréal en 
1930, grace 4 une généreuse souscription provenant en grande partie de Cana- 
diens de langue anglaise. Le mouvement avait été lancé a l’occasion d’un 
déjeuner servi 2 bord d’un paquebot transatlantique de la marine marchande 
anglaise, le “Regina” de la White Star Line, sous la présidence du Commodore 
Walter Hose, R.N., Chef de l’état-major de la Marine Royale Canadienne. Son 
Excellence le Comte de Willingdon, alors Gouverneur Général du Canada et 
depuis Vice-Roi des Indes, avait accepté la présidence d’honneur du comité. 
Lors de l’inauguration une garde d’honneur de marins anglais entourait le 
monument. 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING 


By Cuarues A. BOWMAN 


OR the first time since the beginning of radio broadcasting, 
Canada has transmitters to compare with the finest Cana- 
dian telescopes in the realm of astronomy, or with the first 
order of Canadian lighthouses in the maritime service. The 
Quebec regional transmitter, erected during recent months at 
Contrecceur-Vercheres, can be welcomed as the first of the 
national chain of 50,000-watt transmitters as recommended in 
the report of the royal commission under the chairmanship of 
Sir John Aird in 1929. It is to be joined, before the end of 
December, by an Ontario regional transmitter of equal power, 
at Hornby. With this first pair of 50,000-watt transmitters, 
Central Canada is assured of adequate range in the national 
broadcasting service. For the first time, also, there should be 
something like reciprocity in North American broadcasting. 
More listeners in the United States will enjoy the opportunity 
of hearing Canadian broadcasting, as Canadian listeners have 
enjoyed the many hours of entertainment from stations to the 
south. 

It is rather a new responsibility upon Canada, this step by 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation to contribute Cana- 
dian entertainment and, perhaps, enlightenment into the daily 
pool of broadcasting over an international field. It may be- 
come as important to the national credit of Canada to maintain 
broadcasting on a high standard of excellence as it is to main- 
tain the Canadian currency up to an international exchange 
standard, neither inflated nor deflated, and scrupulously free 
from counterfeiting or anything of a spurious character. There 
is much to be done before the people of Canada can feel satis- 
fied that this standard is firmly established, although substan- 
tial progress has been made. 

One first responsibility before the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation is to give equal service to Canadian listeners in 
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every part of the Dominion. The decision to erect the first 
50,000-watt transmitters in Quebec and Ontario would seem 
to be warranted by the test of radio traffic density: the begin- 
ning has been made at the points where there are the most radio 
listeners to be served. Under a commercial policy, no other 
consideration would enter into the corporation’s decision. 
Canadian broadcasting policy is, however, primarily based on 
the principle of public service. It is in accordance with the 
will of the people, as expressed by parliament, that the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation should be nationally owned, 
controlled and operated. 

As a national service, it is essential that there should be 
adequate transmitting stations also in Western Canada and in 
the Maritime Provinces. British Columbia has been equipped 
with a new regional transmitter, near Vancouver, of adequate 
power. Between Vancouver and Toronto, however, there is 
no Canadian broadcasting station, nationally owned, with suf- 
ficient range to give western listeners a regular service. It is 
surely in the national interest that this gap, particularly across 
the prairie provinces, should be filled without delay. 

At the same time, the Maritime Provinces feel that they 
are being neglected. Maritime listeners outside of the limited 
range of the private stations, operated for gain, are very 
largely dependent upon broadcasting from United States 
sources. While there were excellent reasons to warrant the 
decision of the board of governors of the C.B.C. to go ahead 
with the Quebec and Ontario regional stations, after serving 
British Columbia, Mr. Leonard Brockington and the govern- 
ors associated with him are doubtless fully conscious of the 
necessity of connecting the links in the national chain, for the 
general advantage of Canada, before another year has passed. 

One practical difficulty is to find the money. One 50,000- 
watt station would be sufficient to cover the Maritime Prov- 
inces—with a few small local stations to fill in possible gaps. 
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One high-powered station could be placed somewhere in 
Saskatchewan to give almost complete range in the three 
prairie provinces: where the connecting link seemed to be weak, 
some of the existing stations, of relatively low power, could 
be brought in to complete the chain. The C.B.C. would need 
about $600,000, however, to make this provision for the Mari- 
times and the West. A modern transmitter of 50,000-watts 
power cannot be installed for much less than $300,000. This 
is not available to the C.B.C. from current revenue. 


The Aird Commission recommended an annual subsidy of 
$1,000,000 for the first five years to allow the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation’s national service to be built up to high 
standard. In the years since 1929, conditions have developed 
abroad, as well as at home, more than ever to confirm the 
opinion expressed in the Aird report as follows: 

We believe that broadcasting should be considered of 
such importance in promoting the unity of the nation that 
a subsidy by the Dominion government should be regarded 
as an essential aid to the general advantage of Canada rather 


than as an expedient to meet any deficit in the cost of main- 
tenance of the service. 


Fiven without asking parliament to vote this subsidy, how- 
ever, the government could reasonably make provision for the 
new transmitters in the West and the Maritime Provinces by 
paying over to the C.B.C. the money collected in the form of 
license fees from Canadian listeners during the years before 
1932—when the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission 
was appointed to put on some entertainment in return for the 
revenue collected. A million dollars could thus be refunded 
without taking anything from the Canadian taxpayers in 
general. 

One million dollars would make it possible to do great 
work for Canada in the broadcasting realm. In the year since 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation succeeded the com- 
mission, there has been a steady gain in the standard of service 
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to the listening public. Much of the broadcasting has been 
excellent, although there has also been plenty to be weeded 
out. Major W. E. Gladstone Murray would, doubtless, have 
been glad to handle the broadcasting of something less pro- 
foundly disturbing than the abdication of Edward VIII, so 
soon after taking over as managing director of the C.B.C., 
but during the whole occasion, when Canada played a leading 
role in making constitutional history, the national broadcast- 
ing service functioned admirably. It included a particularly 
fine broadcast of the accession ceremony on December 12, 1936. 
The Christmas broadcast followed within two weeks, and it 
was creditable to the C.B.C. staff from coast to coast. 

The first annual report of the C.B.C. could include an 
interesting list of events since last Christmas. The broadcast- 
ing of Coronation Day could well be described as the highest 
achievement so far in public service. Canada made a suitable 
contribution. Many other events have been similarly handled 
to the general satisfaction of the Canadian public, from the 
cordial greetings exchanged on Dominion Day between Lord 
Tweedsmuir and President Roosevelt to the prize-fight be- 
tween Joe Louis and Tommy Farr in New York one night 
last August. | 

The musical entertainment over the C.B.C. national net- 
work has been steadily improved, in quality, variety and taste. 
Enterprise has been shown in bringing some of the best Amer- 
ican broadcasting to Canadian listeners. At the same time, 
opportunities to hear more British broadcasting—relayed over 
the Canadian network after being picked up by the short- 
wave receiving station near Ottawa—are being developed. 

As well as more light entertainment, fine work is being 
done by the programme department in arranging historical 
drama and talks of popular Canadian interest, such as the 
series Within These Walls, and the round table discussions by 
clubs in Vancouver, Winnipeg and Halifax on constitutional 
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relations. There are other popular talks equally deserving of 
commendation: new paths are being explored by the outside 
broadcasting staff, as in the series called Night Shift, where 
pictures are given of Canadian industrial activity, and in the 
trip across the country last summer by the “Automobile 
Vagabonds’”’. 

Canadian listeners must feel sometimes that much of this 
distinctively Canadian broadcasting could, with advantage to 
Canada, be transmitted farther afield. Other nations, notably 
in Kurope, but also the United Kingdom and the United States, 
are making use of short-wave stations to reach listeners in dis- 
tant lands. While it would be of no benefit to Canada to 
engage in the propaganda activities of international politics, it 
might be a contribution to better understanding between 
nations to turn some of Canada’s friendly broadcasting into 
short-wave. 

Like the better service at home, however, any Canadian 
publicity by short-wave transmission would need money, more 
than is available to the C.B.C. at present. The present revenue 
from license fees is probably about $2,000,000. Advertising 
revenue to the C.B.C. should bring in perhaps another 
$300,000. This commercial revenue could be substantially in- 
creased, by selling more time to radio advertisers, but that 
would be to the detriment of the national standard of public 
service. A decision may have to be made by the board of 
governors of the C.B.C. before many months, to determine 
whether the broadcasting is to become more commercial, for 
the sake of revenue, or whether additional revenue is to be 
derived from the only other source, namely, by an increase in 
the licence fee. The possibility of taxing tubes has been mooted, 
but it is hardly feasible. 

The Aird report recommended an annual licence fee of 
$3. In no other country where broadcasting is owned, con- 
trolled and operated primarily for the benefit of the listeners, 
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is the fee so low as the present $2 in Canada. British listeners 
pay the equivalent of $2.50. In New Zealand it is $7.50; in 
Australia $6; in South Africa from $5 to $6; in Germany $9, 
in Italy $6.50; in Norway $5; in Denmark $3.40, and in Swe- 
den $2.50. Canadian listeners should surely be able to afford 
$3. There is no other form of entertainment to compare with 
broadcasting available at the rate of less than one cent a day. 
It is little to ask Canadian listeners to pay, in order to main- 
tain Canada’s place in radio broadcasting on a high standard 
of excellence. 


MUSIC IN EDUCATION 


By ARTHUR COLLINGWOOD 


URING the past decade there has been a very definite 

advance in the status of music within the educational orbit. 
To-day music is an essential in the school curriculum of each 
of our Provincial Departments of Education, and in our uni- 
versities the value of music as a cultural subject is being 
increasingly recognized. 


At the outset the inclusion of music in the curriculum 
found some school districts totally unprepared. The services 
of a school music expert were quite beyond their means; and 
most of their teaching staff who had proved their competence 
in other subjects had in the rush of an intensive and all too 
brief Normal College training given little or no attention to 
music. 

The problem has been solved mainly by the teachers them- 
selves. No section of the community is so persistently enquir- 
ing and so progressively minded as the school-teaching profes- 
sion. ‘These qualities have been convincingly shown by their 
eager response to the special classes in School Music Methods 
provided on Saturday mornings during the school session and 
at University Summer Schools. Some enthusiastic individuals 
have gone farther, giving freely of their time and means in 
the private study of music. Despite a more progressive out- 
look and increased musical activity in our normal colleges, 
standards of school music within the same province vary from 
abysmal incompetence to high attainment. Too many Pro- 
vincial Departments of Education permit the practice of rote 
singing at stages far beyond its usefulness. In the kinder- 
garten department and in Grades One and Two it has a cer- 
tain measure of justification, but even in these early grades 
the elements of sight-reading and ear-training may be success- 
fully taught. I emphasize this point from practical experi- 
ence and also the testimony of some of the most eminent school 
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music authorities in the Empire. To maintain rote singing at 
a stage beyond the grades mentioned is a mistake. More at- 
tention should be paid to the choice of song material. There 
is an abundance of school songs now available suitable for 
every stage in the school curriculum which combine literary 
value with sterling musical worth. Notwithstanding this fact, 
school song-books are still being foisted on our young people 
which touch the depths of poetic puerility and musical banal- 
ity ;—two-part and three-part songs for school children of an 
age where the compass demands of the lower part is a menace 
to the proper development of their young voices. The tragedy 
is that many of these song-books which cannot be too strongly 
condemned are published under the editorship of alleged 
authorities on school music. 

Against these darker areas of school music in Canada I 
can cite many personal experiences of school singing from 
small towns as well as city schools in Canada which in matter 
and manner have attained a standard of accomplishment com- 
parable with the highest standards in the Empire. 

The initial impetus to the recognition of music as a cul- 
tural subject in our universities was given by Dr. Walter C. 
Murray, President of the University of Saskatchewan, in 1931, 
when on the establishment of the Carnegie Chair of Music it 
was decided to offer music as an elective in two of the three 
years courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The 
success of this progressive move is plain. 

Music as a professional subject has long held a place 
within the Faculties of our older universities, but their recog- 
nition of music as a cultural subject within the Arts courses 
is a comparatively recent and welcome development in the 
broader scheme of university education. 

One of the most stimulating influences in the development 
of music in Canada is the Competitive Music Festival move- 
ment. This democratic form of public music-making now 
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extends across the Dominion from the Maritimes to British 
Columbia. Music festivals are functioning at strategic points 
in every Province of Canada. Manitoba claims the largest 
music festival in the Empire, in the festival held each year in 
the city of Winnipeg. In Saskatchewan, where the Festival 
Association functions directly under the auspices of the uni- 
versity, no fewer than twelve festivals are scheduled for 1938 
at centres throughout the province. Western Canada has 
proved the ideal nursery for this Dominion-wide movement. 
Its influence is seen in a generally enhanced and wider musical 
outlook, individual and communal. 

Examiners visiting Western Canada in connection with 
recognized local examinations in music have frequently testi- 
fied to the high standard of work discovered in areas which 
have enjoyed the benefit of a competitive musical festival. The 
movement has withstood many criticisms, most of which can 
be attributed to personal prejudice or human disability. A 
comprehensive festival syllabus provides for every form of 
legitimate music-making, from the rhythm band, singing 
game and nursery rhyme of the tiny tots to the more sophis- 
ticated work of the collegiate and high school choir; choral 
societies, church choirs, orchestras, bands, instrumental and 
vocal ensembles of city and small town alike; solo instrumental 
and vocal classes at ali stages of musical development. Even 
' the much criticized saxophone (which someone cynically de- 
scribed as an ill wind that nobody blew good) is not omitted. 
The Musical Festival encourages young and old to make 
music of the best possible type in the best possible way. With 
a proper approach it can prove a real refresher to the teacher, 
a stimulus to the student, and a practical means of developing 
within the auditor a more acute awareness of qualitative tech- 
nique and interpretation, a keener sense of discrimination, and 
a definite enrichment in the appreciation and enjoyment of 
music. 
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The Music Festival has already accomplished much for 
music in Canada and holds promise of much more. A well 
organized, practical and ably directed musical organization, 
be it Choral Society, Operatic Society or Symphony Orches- 
tra, is a real asset to any community. 

In the larger American cities we have ample evidence of 
the attitude of these enlightened communities in their liberal 
personal and municipal subsidy of Symphony Orchestras, 
some of which under master conductors have attained inter- 
national reputation. 

Canada enjoys but few instances of this generous com- 
munity endowment of musical organizations. Notwithstand- 
ing this lack there are to-day, apart from the older and very 
worthy organizations in the larger cities of Eastern Canada, 
Symphony Orchestras and choral organizations functioning in 
cities in every province of Canada; effectively wearing down 
apathy and courageously meeting adverse financial budgets, 
strong in the faith of their musical and spiritual value to the 
community. 

Work in connection with public lectures and local exam- 
inations in music and Music Festivals has taken me to cities, 
towns and villages in all parts of the Dominion. This experi- 
ence has left with me an abiding impression of the power of 
individual effort and enterprise in a community. 

There are two comparatively small towns—one in West- 
ern Canada and one in Eastern Canada—where the school 
music is of a quality which challenges the highest standards. 
In each instance this happy state of things is due not to the 
services of a professional director, but to the competency and 
personality of two members of the ordinary school staff. In 
another small town the solo violin work was outstanding. Two 
other centres have won commendation in solo pianoforte play- 
ing from distinguished musicians from the old country and 
from the United States. The opinion of musicians of inter- 
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national reputation was that the best of this work was com- 
parable with similar work in London and New York. Every 
example quoted was directly traceable to the individual effort, 
enterprise, musical skill and personality of a single individual. 
Their names are little known outside their own community, 
but they have already added cubits to the musical stature of 
the community they serve. These well equipped musicians 
are making a real contribution to the development of music in 
Canada. 

A city boasting a sufficiently large musical public to 
ensure the financial success of a generous series of concerts by 
distinguished visiting artists, is to be envied. The opportunity 
of hearing great musical creations interpreted by great artists 
is an enriching artistic experience, but all this is only comple- 
mentary to the development of a musical consciousness within 
that community. The true measure of the musical stature of 
a community is the quality and quantity of music made within 
and by its own resources. 


OR BUT A WANDERING VOICE 


By Lorp DuNSANY 


HEN plane trees have dressed themselves in cloth of gold, 
and willows are even goldener; when the green of the 


thorn is its brightest, and a mist is amongst it of buds that will 
soon be breaking; when the larch is a brilliant green and only 
the beech is lagging; and anemones under hazels have already 
dared the cold; there comes to see England a visitor with the 
worst possible morals, and the most limpid, loveliest voice. I 
do not say who she is, because I am told that one can libel a 
drug or some substitute for good food, and the risk is therefore 
obvious that one may be able to libel a bird; unless one is a 
lawyer, and knows definitely one way or the other. Therefore 
I name no bird, and if anyone keeps a bird whose morals are 
obviously bad, and considers that I have damaged his aviary, 
the onus will be on him to prove that the bird I am lbelling 
is his bird. This bird, then, chooses the day to visit England 
when England is at its loveliest. It sees, coming over grey 
waters, an intensity of bright green; it sees all the woods pre- 
paring to join in that outbreak of brilliance, and even the 
beechwoods have trees with a branch breaking out here and 
there, like a dark girl standing tall with a yellow dress on her 
arm. The hazels that shelter the anemones are starry with 
small leaves, the cowslip is coming out and the earliest orchid, 
and primroses long have dwelt in all the dells that protect them 
from winds of the North and East. But though the blackbirds 
and thrushes have long sung triumphantly, a blackbird out of 
a copse and an answering thrush from a yew-tree, yet the 
beauty of spring has seemed to be without a voice of its own. 

Then all of a sudden one morning, as though welling up 
from a valley, as though speaking for all the hills and the green 
of the fields, and the warm soft air and the leaves and the 
bands of flowers, this voice breaks out in the sky. To see the 
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bird fly past and to hear that voice is as though one saw one 
day in the Mediterranean, three thousand years ago, the ship 
of a pirate, swift and dark and low, slip by while one heard 
from the deck a captured siren singing. For the bird is ra- 
pacious, as you see at once from its build; you would always 
place it with hawks and never with robins. It is no herald of 
spring, for spring has arrived at its splendour or ever it comes. 
Spring has other heralds, such as the snipe that soars up from 
the marshes and drops back through the air, announcing 
spring; and, before the heralds, its prophets, of which perhaps 
the crocus is one; but when this dainty lawless visitor with her 
flute-like voice arrives, all that earth can do to make the North 
beautiful has been already accomplished. Or at any rate 
beautiful enough for the most fastidious visitor; it yet remains 
to bring out the rhododendrons, and to give their bloom to the 
lilacs, and to let the golden torrents of the laburnum fall; to 
gladden gardens with the deep glow of the peony and to bless 
wild lands with the glory of briar rose. All this that wanderer 
sees. And when the ground is stained with the peony’s petals, 
fallen thickly in circles, and the wild rose is over; when nothing 
of lilac or laburnum remains, and the brazen yellow of beech- 
trees has turned to a duller green; when the hay is cut and all 
the dog-daisies down; when lambs are sheep and the rhododen- 
dron a memory and the nightingale long since gone; then this 
voice in the air, for some while cracked and cackling, goes with 
Caruso’s voice and all lost voices, out of our lands. The bird 
remains a while longer, although the voice is gone; still the 
long dark shape may be seen on its swift errand, but now it is 
like the pirate ship after the escape of the siren. For a while 
it looks at our North when spring’s rejoicing is over and when 
all the glory of summer is past its prime and when industry 
more and more is taking the place of beauty, when the hay is 
cut and the corn on the eve of reaping; and then one day in 
August he turns his face to the South. I have no idea where 
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he comes from, this pirate siren. But one thing is certain, that 
it is native of England, for it was born in our land and fed by 
English birds; and, though it will have none of us when our 
may and our roses are over, and has never known our autumn, 
the lure of our woods reaches after that wandering voice, call- 
ing it back again every year from the hills of Spain, or wher- 
ever it goes to hide from our bleaker months. 

As for the morals of the bird, I have not discussed them, 
because I do not think that it is for us to correct them; I think 
it is a matter for Geneva. A most excellent attempt has been 
made at Geneva during the last few years to alter the nature 
of man; and it does not at all follow that, because Geneva has 
failed to do this, it will fail in the lesser task of altering the 
nature of a bird. If no such attempt is made, there must be 
a frightful outbreak of unemployment at Geneva. Let them 
therefore turn at once to curbing the habits of predatory birds, 
and something may yet be achieved. In what language will 
they remonstrate with this bird? English and Spanish? I think 
the more the better; for the more languages that are used, the 
more secretaries and interpreters there must be, and the mer- 
rier will life be at Geneva. I have met carping critical dis- 
gusting men, so dissatisfied with the beautiful world in which 
they are, that they have been heard to say critical things of the 
League of Nations. What a triumphant answer to the cavils 
of such people, when they ask insidiously what the League of 
Nations is doing, to be able to say that they are engaged on 
the reformation of one of the loathliest birds. The mere com- 
parison alone between their new labours and their old ones 
might do something to rehabilitate the prestige of mankind, 
which is lost by men messing about with poisonous gas. For 
everything is comparative. And merely to turn away from 
such a topic would be in itself pleasant; but 1t would also de- 
monstrate that Geneva was not idle. And not until the out- 
come of the proceedings, which might with any care be deferred 
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for many years, could it be definitely asserted by anyone that 
the League of Nations was futile. The thought occurs to me 
now only to be rejected instantly, that I wander a bit from my 
subject. ‘This is either far from the case, or else it is entirely 
appropriate; for, of all the world’s wanderers, this bird is the 
most wandering thing. And how tell of it if one’s fancy cannot 
travel by southerly winds, and return to valleys of Spain before 
the first chill of the autumn? ‘The bird itself is a wanderer, 
and its voice as wild as a fancy. And once again, while telling 
of this wild thing, I think of the League of Nations; beautiful, 
hopeful, spring-like, and as free from any taint of the practical 
as a song. 








SET YOUR FACE ONCE MORE 


By GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


Set your face once more to the East wind, 
Get over once more the barren wait 

For the bright event outside the mind 

To change the world’s or your own state. 


Set your face once more to the long road. 
Once more warm dreams of overnight 
Are flat as whey, are chill as the toad, 
Are ashen-dead in the heedless light. 


Set your face once more to the sky’s line 
Which lithe centurion, pilgrim, friar, 
Self-weaned at last of the hoped-for sign, 
Set their faces to, with purer fire. 


Shut your heart once more to the voice feigning 
There’s bread in stones and grapes on moors; 

Hope nothing, step proudly and uncomplaining: 
Time cancelled their grief, as it cancels yours. 


Yet, if it should happen, for there’s no telling 
Where hope abandoned may suddenly glow, 
That an hour before the twilight’s knelling 
The burning Face from the seven-fold bow 


Should pierce your heart with a joy like gillies 
As the moments beat their gongs of gold 

And rods in the miracle burst in lilies— 

Let your heart sing out, let the world be told. 


AN HISTORICAL PARALLEL 


By C. S. BurcHILyu 


ISTORICAL analogies are always fascinating; usually 

they are instructive; sometimes, if pushed too far, they are 
dangerous and misleading. The past provides many parallels 
for contemporary movements, and often these parallels are so 
striking that they tempt the unwary student into the unprofit- 
able field of prophecy. 

The situation in western Canada during the past few 
years presents an opportunity for this interesting pastime, for 
this situation reproduces, in its economic and political pattern, 
the condition in the British colonies in North America before 
the Revolution. Those colonies had enjoyed forty-odd years 
of rapid development after the close of the War of the Spanish 
Succession. The basis of their development was the export in 
large volume of a few raw material staples, like tobacco and 
timber, supplemented by a little manufacturmg—flour, rum 
and timber products. 

Prosperity attracted immigrants. British predominated, 
but Irish, Germans and Scandinavians came in sufficient num- 
bers to create a linguistic and racial complex. Eixpanding set- 
tlement and commerce were predicated on a steady develop- 
ment of the frontier lands, and were financed by credits drawn 
almost exclusively from external sources, chiefly British. 


The normal growth was greatly accelerated by the Seven 
Years’ War, which, beginning in 1775, soon involved every 
major nation and practically every continent. War-time de- 
mands provided unlimited markets, and war-time inflation sent 
prices soaring. In the southern colonies especially, and notably 
in Virginia, there was a great increase in cultivation, financed 
by mortgage loans and advances on crop assignments made by 
English lenders to colonial borrowers. English credits, too, 
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provided funds for the purchase of ship-loads of slaves and re- 
demptioners to work the added acreage. ‘The planters as a 
class plunged deeply into debt. Colonial governments also 
borrowed freely, many of them for the first time, under the 
influence of easy money and rising revenues. ‘Thus the colony 
of New York, which did not owe a cent in 1775, had accumu- 
lated a public debt of over a million dollars by the end of the 
war. 

The Peace of Paris in 1763 ended hostilities; deflation set 
in; war-time demands disappeared; markets contracted, and 
prices fell sharply. ‘The huge public and private debt, so 
lightly assumed during the war-time boom, suddenly became 
an intolerable burden. Every effort was made to avoid or to 
lighten the load. State legislatures declared moratoria, made 
tobacco legal tender at arbitrary values, and issued paper 
money; but all to no avail. British governors vetoed most of 
the measures, and the British Parliament, by a sweeping enact- 
ment of 1764, made all such attempts to evade payment illegal. 
For a time subversive political movements, most of them cry- 
stallizing around the dispute as to the constitutionality of the 
Stamp Act, dominated the colonial scene. A partial return 
of prosperity checked these movements, but they were revived 
with increased violence by the economic crisis of 1774-5, and 
were the major factor in precipitating the Revolution. Such 
a competent observer as Oliver Wolcott, looking back over 
the events of the period through which he had lived, was able 
to conclude that the primary cause of the revolutionary senti- 
ment was to be found in the “debts of the planters”. These 
debts were never paid. The emissaries of the Continental Con- 
gress who negotiated the peace treaty in 1782 declared, it is 
true, that they “had no intention of cheating anybody” and 
pledged themselves that private debts should be respected. But 
the colonial legislatures, now functioning in sovereign states, 
had little respect for the promises of the Federal government. 
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They simply closed the courts to the collection of pre-war 
debts. The external creditors had to accept their loss. 

This summary of eighteenth century history may be com- 
pared with the recent events in western Canada. ‘The Cana- 
dian prairies, from the completion of the transcontinental rail- 
way to the opening of the Great War, enjoyed a period of 
rapid development, active immigration and expanding trade. 
Local statesmen and foreign observers alike issued glowing 
statements on the limitless possibilities of the Canadian 
frontier. 

The active growth of the region became, during war years, 
a spectacular boom. The Great War, affecting as it did prac- 
tically every continent, created a phenomenal demand for the 
raw materials of the western provinces. The interruption of 
normal ocean traffic and the special protection available to 
British commerce, gave Canadian producers an added advan- 
tage. Monetary inflation, which financed so much of the war 
effort, sent prices soaring; huge profits were possible to the 
western farmers and, as a class, they responded eagerly to the 
profit stimulus. They bought land at high prices with bor- 
rowed money; they bought machinery, on credit; they bought 
breeding stock at fantastic prices and gave chattel mortgages 
to secure the debts. ‘The general optimism was carried over 
from the farming industry into other fields. Urban mortgages, 
as well as municipal and provincial borrowings, expanded to 
keep pace with the inflation of farm loans. The whole balloon- 
ing fabric of debt swelled and soared under the levigating in- 
fluence of war-time inflation. 

When war demands, war borrowings and paper money 
issues simultaneously stopped, the western balloon began to 
sink. ‘Those who had ridden high during its ascent felt ag- 
grieved. The years immediately after the war witnessed severe 
financial stringency; the emergence of unemployment, market- 
ing and debt problems; and the awakening of political discon- 
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tent. ‘The Winnipeg strike in 1919; the success of the U.F.A. 
and Progressive movements in 1921; the spread of the O.B.U. 
and I.W.W. organizations on the Pacific coast, were symptom- 
atic of the economic and social unrest caused by monetary 
deflation and economic stagnation. 

Unrest was lulled in the partial recovery which gave the 
West a breathing space between 1923 and 1929. In spite of 
lowered prices and contracting markets the prairie producers, 
by reducing their standards of living and whittling down their 
production costs, were able to shoulder the top-heavy debt 
structure inherited from the war years. The West seemed to 
be getting on its feet again. 

The catastrophic collapse of the values of agricultural 
products in 1930 definitely put a period to western recon- 
struction. Debts which had seemed barely endurable when 
wheat was $1.50 became preposterous when the staple export 
fell to 50c. Again, as in 1921, political unrest emerged from 
economic catastrophe; but now this political unrest assumed 
more violent and more subversive forms. On the one hand 
the on-to-Ottawa march, culminating in the Regina riots; on 
the other, the capture of the Alberta legislature by the Social 
Credit party and the subsequent defiance in that province of 
the constitution both in theory and in practice, indicated that 
the floating proletariat and the established property-holders 
were alike prepared for drastic action. The final chapter in 
this episode has yet to be written, and this is where the fatal 
fascination of the historic parallel invites to prophecy. ‘The 
following chart shows how recent events in Western Canada 
reduplicate with remarkable accuracy the developments in the 
American colonies a century and a half before: 


AMERICAN COLONIES WESTERN CANADA 
Before 1756: Before 1914: 
Rapid development. Rapid development. 
Active immigration. Active immigration. 
Dominantly agricultural economy. Dominantly agricultural economy. 
Dependence on export staples, ¢.g., Dependence on export staples, e.g. 


tobacco. wheat. 
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1756-1768: 
War-time boom. 
Soaring prices for land and raw 
materials. 
Over-expansion, and the assump- 
tion of abnormal debts, e.g., in 
buying land and slaves. 


1764-1765: 
Permanent imperial garrison in the 
colonies. 
Post-war deflation. 
Political unrest, e.g., Boston Riots, 
Stamp Act Congress, “Sons of 
Liberty”. 


1766-1773: 
Partial recovery. 
Lowered living standards. 
Re-financing without net repayment. 
Diversification of industry, lumber- 
ing, ship-building, pig-iron man- 
ufacturing. 


1773 et seq.: 
Collapse of raw material prices. 
Shrinkage of trade. 
Decline of new industries. 


Political discontent, e.g., Boston 
Tea Party. 

Demand for removal of Imperial 
forces. 


Change in leadership. 

Paper money issues—suppressed. 

Debt repudiation measures—disal- 
lowed. 

Attacks on constitutional theory. 

Defiance of constitutional prece- 
dents over-ridden. 

Rebellion. 
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1914-1918: 
War-time boom. 
Soaring prices for land and raw 
materials. 
Over-expansion and the assumption 
of abnormal debts, e.g., in buying 
land and machinery. 


1919-1921: 
R.C.M.P. take over policing of the 
West. 
Post-war deflation. 


Political unrest, e.g., Winnipeg 
strike, Progressive movement, 
“O.B.U.” and agrarian organiza- 
tions. 

1922-1929: 


Partial recovery. 

Lowered living standards. 

Re-financing without net repayment. 

Diversification of industry, lumber- 
ing, mining and smelting of base 
metals. 


1929 et seq.: 
Collapse of raw material prices. 
Shrinkage of trade. 
Decline of new industries. 


Political discontent, e.g., Regina 
Riots. 
Demand for removal of Federal 
police. 


Change in leadership. 

Paper money issues—suppressed. 

Debt repudiation measures—disal- 
lowed. 

Attacks on constitutional theory. 

Defiance of constitutional prece- 

; dents over-ridden. 


The parallel drawn in the above chart is so exact, so strik- 


ing and so ominous that it deserves fuller explanation. 


The 


objection may be raised that the historical parallel has been 
distorted to fit the modern fabric, but this is not the case. The 
pre-war progress of the American colonies is as much a matter 
of record as is the more recent development of the Canadian 
West. The war-time boom, with the accompanying debt 
inflation, was as real, as dizzy and as disastrous in the 
eighteenth century as in the twentieth century. Thus we find 
George Washington himself, during the war years, buying 
70,000 acres of Virginia frontier land and instructing his agent 
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to purchase an entire ship-load of ‘“redemptioners”’ to work his 
expanding estates. Alberta wheat barons, like C. S. Noble, 
buying land by the township and tractors by the train-load, 
were reacting in the same way to the same stimulus of abnormal 
war-time profit. 

For the parallel disturbances which followed immediately 
after the cessation of the Seven Years’ War and the Great 
War no specific cause can be admitted. The Stamp Act in 
1764 “attracted to itself the multiplied resentments” of the 
post-war depression; just as the wage disputes of the postal 
employees in Winnipeg provided a point around which West- 
ern discontent could crystallize in 1919. The rapid dwindling 
of popular excitement in the following years was due, not to 
the removal of irksome or tyrannous legislation either in the 
case of the American colonies or in that of Western Canada. 
Such relief as was given coincided with, but certainly did not 
cause, the improvement in economic conditions which tempor- 
arily relieved distress. When John Adams naively confided to 
his journal in November of 1766 that “the repeal of the Stamp 
Act has hushed into silence almost every popular clamour, and 
composed every wave of popular uproar into a smooth and 
peaceful calm” he was overlooking the fact that better prices 
and increased employment provided more profitable activities 
than assembling, debating or rioting. 

To be sure, the improvement noticeable alike in 1766-67 
and in 1922 was partial and particular. Discontent and de- 
pression continued in many areas and industries. In the 
colonies, the Boston section in particular remained a focus of 
irritation which culminated in the “massacre” of 1770, and the 
non-importation movement proved that discontent existed more 
or less in the other sections. Similarly western unrest was 
indicated by the fact that as late as 1925 the Progressive party 
was able to capture most of the prairie ridings. But even 
these symptoms declined shortly. The 1926 elections witnessed 
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the disintegration of the Progressive movement in Canada, 
while 1771, 1772 and 1773 were years of such prosperity in the 
American colonies that politics were forgotten. 

“How easily the people change,” lamented John Adams, 
the professional agitator, “and give up their friends and their 
interests.” ‘There was good reason for this loss of political 
enthusiasm. In 1771 bar and pig-iron exports reached an all- 
time high, for the colonial period, of 7,525 tons; the ship- 
building industry was turning out 400 new vessels a year, and 
this activity in the minor manufacturing field reflected an 
improved tone in the major agricultural pursuits. So, too, in 
Western Canada, in the parallel period from 1926 to 1929— 
that is, from the eighth to the eleventh year after the end of 
the previous war—there was a great development of manufac- 
turing activity and a substantial improvement, if not a boom, 
in the primary industries. The development of Western manu- 
facturing is indicated by the fact that in 1929 the value of 
goods manufactured in Alberta was more than double the 
figure for 1922. 

Economic prosperity and political content came hand in 
hand and departed together. Ten years after the Peace of 
Paris and the Treaty of Versailles respectively came the final 
collapse of raw material values, of manufacturing activity and 
of credit structures that had been erected on the unstable 
foundations of war demands and war-time finance. In 1775 
colonial iron exports were only one-half the tonnage of 1771; 
in 1776 they had fallen to one-twentieth of the figure for the 
peak year. Similarly, by 1933 the value of products manufac- 
tured in Western Canada had fallen to $327,741,710, or just 
about half the 1929 figure. Manufacturing, of course, can 
meet an economic depression by contracting output much more 
readily than can agriculture. The farmers of the Canadian 
West, and the planters of the American colonies, were unable 
to curtail their operations to any extent. Costs of production 
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far outran prices, and profits disappeared. Old debts became 
a preposterous charge under the new conditions. Relief of 
some kind was imperative; barring the possibility of such relief 
the only alternative was revolution. 

What relief could be given under the circumstances? 
Broadly speaking, there were only three possible courses; the 
debts might be reduced in keeping with the diminished pro- 
ductivity of the areas in question; the means of payment might 
be made more plentiful by some method of inflation; or the 
debt-burdened lands might be abandoned and a fresh start 
made elsewhere. ‘The third course is included only for the sake 
of logical completeness. Any extensive migration is impos- 
sible in Western Canada, where practically all arable land is 
already under cultivation; in the American colonies migration 
was prevented by British regulations which had closed the fron- 
tier to settlement in 1763, after Pontiac’s rising. ‘There re- 
mained, then, the alternatives of scaling down debt or increas- 
ing monetary circulation. Both were urgently demanded. In 
the American colonies even such a conservative as Governor 
Bernard was inclined to favour a paper currency for the pay- 
ment of local debts when he saw that there would “soon be an 
end to the specie currency of Massachusetts’; and Daniel 
Coxe, writing to John Reed, expressed a fairly general opinion 
when he declared “they need not send tax-gatherers, for they 
can gather nothing—never was money so very scarce as it is 
now’. 

There was no hope, however, of a local paper money. In 
1764 the British Parliament had passed an act “to prevent 
paper bills of credit, hereafter issued in any of His Majesty’s 
colonies, from being declared to be a legal tender in payment 
of money”. Exceptions occasionally allowed, like the £120,000 
which the New York Assembly was permitted to put out in 
1771— the first year of the pre-revolutionary boom—only 
proved the rule that all payments had to be made in the money 
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of the creditor area. So, too, in Canada the prohibition in the 
Bank Act of any local currency issues closed effectively this 
way of relieving the money shortage; the “Prosperity Certifi- 
cates” issued by the Aberhart government in Alberta in 1936, 
because they were denied recognition as legal tender, com- 
pletely failed to circulate, and had to be withdrawn; again, in 
1937, the Alberta attempt to compel the chartered banks to 
put additional credit into circulation was frustrated by the 
Dominion government’s power of disallowance. Neither the 
American colonies nor the Canadian West were permitted to 
use “easy money” to help them out of their difficulties. 


There remained the alternative of cutting down the prin- 
cipal and interest obligations by legislative action. In prac- 
tically all the colonies, most persistently in the South, where 
the debt burden was heaviest, this method was attempted. 
Measures analagous to the Alberta Reduction and Settlement 
of Debts Act were passed, only to meet a similar fate. All 
such legislation was nullified in the colonies by executive veto, 
and in Alberta by judicial decisions. 'The unpayable debt 
structures remained. 


An ominous factor during both these periods was the shift 
in political leadership and the change in political methods. 
During the prosperous days, in both sections, legislation and 
government were in the hands of substantial men, land-owners, 
merchants or professional leaders, devoted to the established 
order and usually prospering by it. The forms of democracy, 
of course, were maintained, but the restricted franchise in 
America, and the machinery of party government in Canada, 
alike assured that political movements would be led rather than 
pushed. ‘The economically insignificant classes were politically 
insignificant as well. 


The advent of the depressions introduced new methods 
and new masters. Professional talkers—curiously, in both 
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cases, nonconformist clergymen and teachers predominated— 
elbowed aside the “successful”? men in the race for political 
leadership. Hutchison’s disgust at the “two or three of the 
most abandoned atheist fellows in the world, united with as 
many precise enthusiast deacons, who head the rabble at all 
their meetings” foreshadows the distaste with which High 
River ranchers or Calgary merchants found themselves forced 
to submit to a government led by Dean Aberhart of the Pro- 
phetic Bible Institute, and Mormon Bishop Tanner. Governor 
Sewall’s testy remark, “Mr. Cushing I knew, and Mr. Han- 
cock I knew, but where the devil this brace of Adamses came 
from I know not,” parallels the irritation with which members 
of the Alberta Bench confronted a government whose legal 
talent consisted of Attorney-General Hugill and the Hon. 
Lucien Maynard. 

New leadership was accompanied by new methods. Blar- 
ing radios carried the gospel of constitutional and economic 
revolt from the microphone of the Prophetic Bible Institute 
to politically unawakened and inactive classes, just as the Cor- 
respondence Clubs organized by Samuel Adams carried a 
similar message to similar groups more than a hundred and 
sixty years before. Liberty-pole celebrations and Social 
Credit picnics, each in its own age, added social and gastrono- 
mic pleasures to the excitement of political activity. “This,” 
said John Adams, noting with glee the effect of patriotic and 
inspiring songs, “is cultivating the sensations of freedom”. The 
revival of the colonial town meetings, and the organization of 
Alberta Social Credit groups, alike gave to the previously 
inarticulate strata of. society chances for unlimited talk, and 
opportunities to pass unlimited resolutions, and to enjoy the 
thrill of political power. The hard-pressed farmer, the bank- 
rupt tradesman and the unemployed labourer thus learned 
their own importance, and the voice of the hired man became 
a factor in the councils of state. 
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From motives of snobbery, or because the futility of such 
activity was obvious, or perhaps because of a hidden sympathy 
with the debt and monetary policies of the radicals, the old 
political leaders abandoned the field. Liberal and Conservative 
organizers had the greatest difficulty in persuading good can- 
didates to stand for election in 1935; people of “the best char- 
acter and estate’, wrote Hutchison in 1778, “‘.. .decline attend- 
ing ‘Town Meetings where they are sure to be outvoted by men 
of the lowest orders.” 'The old hierarchy had abdicated, both 
in the American colonies and in Alberta, and new, inexperi- 
enced and ruthless leaders took their places. 

From this point on the trend to Revolution in the Ameri- 
can colonies was inevitable—the debtor, hoping for relief from 
his obligations; the trader, eager for the rapid turnover and 
rising prices which follow monetary inflation; the landless and 
unemployed, demanding free land and new opportunities; the 
bitter and disappointed, determined to smash the social and 
economic system that had condemned them to inferiority—all 
these were now in authority. When the constitution thwarted 
their plans they denied its existence and organized military 
forces, like the minute-men in Massachusetts, to sanction their 
political theory. So, too, the government of Alberta has ~ 
officially disputed the right of the Dominion to disallow pro- 
vincial legislation; its theorists have denied any validity to the 
British North America Act, and have claimed sovereign rights 
for the provinces; its legislature has enacted and re-enacted 
measures in frank defiance of Federal authority. Meanwhile 
the Dominion-controlled R.C.M.P. is to be withdrawn, and a 
semi-military provincial police force is to take its place. 

So far, in this discussion, we have confined ourselves to 
the statement of facts. It is tempting to project the analogy 
into the future; to point out that the rebellious colonies did suc- 
ceed in freeing themselves from their external debts, both 
public and private; that most of the internal debt, since this 
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was owed chiefly to Loyalists, was similarly wiped out, and 
that the colonies “monetized their credit” so liberally by the 
issue of continental currency that a pound of tea sold for 
$100.00, that Thomas Paine had to pay $300.00 for a pair of 
stockings and that General Gates spent $500,000.00 in build- 
ing a hundred yards of fence to guard his British prisoners. 
Debt repudiation, easy money and constitutionally subversive 
policies obtained complete success in 1783, and the steps taken 
in implementing those policies were precisely similar to those 
which have been taken to date in Alberta. 

Historical analogy here sorely tempts the student to pro- 
phesy the fulfilment of the parallel. This, of course, would be 
simply silly. There is no possibility of revolution in Alberta 
to-day; no one wants revolution, and no one believes that actual 
rebellion can possibly occur. To be sure, the same idea was 
prevalent in the 1770’s. Josiah Quincy, who had been sent to 
Eingland to investigate the state of public opinion, informed 
his countrymen that England would certainly yield to the 
colonial claims; that not one man in twenty would support the 
policy of the ministry; that a noble lord had assured him that 
“this country will never carry on a civil war against America’. 
Richard Henry Lee, stalwart Son of Liberty and mover of 
the famous resolution of June 7, 1776, “‘that these united 
colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and independent 
states ...’, admitted that he would have favoured a more 
cautious course had he not been certain that “the same ship 
which carries home the resolutions will bring back the redress”. 
In the American colonies, as in Alberta, there was a strong 
opposition to the official radical policy. The records of the 
Continental Congress had to be falsified to create an impres- 
sion of unity where none existed; John Adams admitted that 
“more than a third part of the principal men in America were 
throughout opposed to the Revolution; and of those who 
agreed with the principles of the Revolution, thousands 
thought them not worth fighting for”’. 
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The facts of the matter are that a violent, inexperienced, 
irresponsible minority gained control in the American colonies, 
with a mandate to apply a radical policy for the solution of 
debt, depression and unemployment problems; that this group 
talked and blundered their way into open rebellion, and that 
the rebellion surprisingly succeeded in the face of popular 
apathy or hostility. In Alberta a similar group has gained 
power from precisely the same causes and is now talking and 
blundering its way along precisely the same path, actuated by 
precisely the same motives, and with precisely the same object- 
ives in view as was the case with their prototypes in the Ameri- 
can colonies in 1774. So far, but no further, is it safe to trust 
to the logic of history. 





STEFAN GEORGE 


By Herricu HENEL 


KHVEN years ago, I was taken by a friend to dinner at 

Trinity College, Cambridge. ‘To my surprise and con- 
sternation, I found myself seated next to the late Professor 
Housman, the famous Latinist and poet, author of The 
Shropshire Lad. A. E. Housman was known for his few 
words and long silences, and I had occasion that evening to 
observe that he was as good as his reputation. He did, how- 
ever, ask a few questions, and one of them concerned Stefan 
George, the German poet. His remarks showed that he was 
familiar with the work of his German brother-poet, indeed he 
may have felt a certain kinship, if I am not putting too much 
weight on a few casual observations. 

Professor Housman’s knowledge and appreciation con- 
trast strangely with what the average English-speaking reader 
and lover of poetry knows of George. Nor is it the reader’s 
fault, for there are hardly any translations, and George's 
poems are often so difficult that they seem forbidding to many 
German, and to all but the most intrepid foreign, readers. And 
yet George is the greatest German poet since Goethe, or per- 
haps Holderlin, utterly different from the one, and fulfilling 


_ triumphantly what the other had attempted and only partially 


achieved. 

Stefan George was born in 1868. He belonged, then, to 
the generation whose grandsons are now students in our 
schools, who grew to manhood in the last decades of the nine- 


teenth century, who witnessed the phenomenal rise in material 
_ prosperity and the technological progress preceding the World 


_ War, only to see their world shattered and their hopes blighted 
- through that conflict and its aftermath. He belonged to those 
who themselves were too old to take part in the fighting, but 
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who were young enough to feel the shame of their sheltered 
lives, for which the youth of the land paid with the blood of 
their hearts. 

Again, George belonged to the generation that came close 
on the heels of the great masters of Realism in European let- 
ters. His second volume of verse appeared in the same year 
as Emile Zola’s La Débdcle (1892). He was but six years 
younger than Gerhart Hauptmann, who introduced realism to 
the German stage. George’s literary beginnings fall in the 
years when Ibsen’s dramas were considered wildly exciting 
and daringly outspoken; when the great novelists of Russia, 
Scandinavia and France swept the reading public of Kurope 
off its feet; when social problems and psychological interest 
were all-powerful in literature. Those were the times, on the 
other hand, when Thomas Hardy wrote his master novels and 
voiced his protest against the philosophy of material progress 
and of facile optimism; when Wagner’s musical dramas, at- 
tempting a fusion of romantic past and dynamic present, were 
still the rage of the day; when Nietzsche had expounded his 
Neo-Hellenism and the philosophy of the Superman. 

Yet, having said all this, we have said nothing of import- 
ance about George, we have not ‘placed’ him. We have merely 
indicated the background against which he stood, not the soil 
from which he sprang. For indeed, right from the beginning 
he set his face against the times, and the spirit of the times, 
or rather he ignored them. He was not captivated by the 
material progress which he saw all around him, but neither did 
he join in the chorus of those who condemned it. He was, 
indeed, most deeply moved by the experience of the War, but 
he had anticipated the catastrophe, warned and preached, and 
he fell prey neither to false heroism nor to false pity. The 
literary trends of the day did not influence him at all. The 
nervous prose and sophisticated dramatic dialogue of contem- 
porary writers left no trace on his own style. The social, 
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psychological and sexual problems of a world which knew that 
it was heading for the abyss did not arouse his sympathy. 
Those things were too advanced for him, they belonged to a 
world grown old, complicated, hopelessly muddled and en- 
tangled in its own creations. 

If George was one thing, he was conscientious. He would 
never venture one step beyond what he knew, not from books, 
but from living experience and immediate contact. Faced 
with a world that had escaped the direction of even the strong- 
est, and the understanding of the wisest, he returned to the 
beginnings of our civilization. And similarly, as a literary 
craftsman, he shunned contact with the overgrown and over- 
developed style of the day, and turned his attention to the 
elements of language. In patient labour he sought to restore 
to each word its plainest, fullest, freshest meaning, abhorring 
the slogans of the day, deploring the loss of weight and genu- 
ine meaning that words undergo when they are circulated 
rapidly and with no more thought than is given to small change. 

His early love was for ancient Greece and Rome, for the 
splendour of the Byzantine empire, for the sacred rites of the 
Catholic church. Here he found simpler relations, the founda- 
tions both of the modern world and of his own being. He was 
a son of the Rhineland, born and brought up in one of the most 
delightful corners of that blessed valley. The soil that he trod 
had been trodden by the marching feet of the Roman legions 
two thousand years before his time. The ruins of Roman cas- 
tles and settlements spoke eloquently to him, and the strong- 
holds of the Catholic faith, the ancient archbishoprics along the 
Rhine, had been there almost as long. He was country-bred, 
and in his early nature lyrics he blended the impressions of his 
youth with the simple nobility of his language, recapturing the 
charm and the naiveté of ancient Greek poetry. There was 
no conscious classicism in what he did, no suggestion of hark- 
ing back or of imitation; he merely paralleled that early poetry, 
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because that was the stage at which, early in his life, he found 
himself. Former classical movements, the seventeenth century 
in France and the eighteenth in Germany, came as the cul- 
mination of a literary development, and they were supported 
by men in their maturity. Classicism, with them, meant per- 
fection. George’s early poetry is not classical in that sense, 
it is ancient, youthful, simple and primitive. 

Side by side with these poems we find others of a richer, 
more luxurious nature,—gorgeous word-pictures of gardens, 
palaces, princes and slaves, priests and worshippers, heroes, 
priceless treasures, and women. A fairy-tale world, apparently, 
with no suggestion of material want, none of the more familiar 
human emotions, no moral law. Economics, psychology, 
morality, even religion as a concern of the heart, are ruled out. 
George shows here, as it were, the outer side of the social world, 
its forms, its eternal orders, but not its motive forces. He 
paints pictures, brilliant canvases, he does not dissect, explain 
or explore. There are priests, but no religion; women, but no 
love. Again we must account for this as an expression of 
George’s caution, his conscientiousness. He was, at that stage, 
able to see the world of man as it appears to the eye, he was 
not yet ready to explain or to judge it. His Catholic upbring- 
ing had given him a strong sense of the order of things, of the 
hierarchy of the social structure, and of the value of ritual. 
What he fashioned in these poems was, then, a world of men 
and women who know and accept their place in the world, and 
who move in obedience to an ancient and sacred ritual, not 
according to their own wishes or impulses,—a world in which 
kings are kings and slaves are slaves, where heroes triumph and 
die, and where no questions are asked. 

Whether, in doing this, George was conscious of the sharp 
contrast of his poetic world with the world about him, it is 
difficult to say. But he certainly knew that he expressed in 
poetry only what he himself felt asa man. To him, being was 
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always more important than reasoning, or acquiring, or striv- 
ing. He opposed, consciously or unconsciously, to the restless, 
acquisitive and inquisitive spirit of the times the picture of 
stability and self-sufficiency. He opposed to the philosophy 
of progress the value of the fully-lived present; to haste, com- 
posure, to hope of salvation in a world-to-come, the bliss of a 
world that is. He was as pagan as the Greeks and as pious as 
the priests. Small wonder that he was severely criticized and 
almost completely misunderstood. 

He was somewhat more fortunate in his effort to create a 
new poetic diction. Here he found friends, sympathizers and 
even men engaged upon the same task. Not in Germany, it is 
true, but in France. In Paris he spent his time with poets of 
a kindred spirit—Villiers, Verlaine and Mallarmé—and he set 
a beautiful monument to their friendship in a poem entitled 
France. He translated from their works, but also from Bau- 
delaire, Dante, Shakespeare, Rossetti and Swinburne, and 
several other contemporary poets. These translations, finely 
chiselled and brought to a perfection which completely hid the 
labour spent on them, established him as the master-craftsman 
in German letters. But with that reputation went the re- 
proach that he was nothing but a craftsman, that he lacked 
inspiration, that he shunned the burning issues of the day and 
had no heart for the sufferings of his fellow-men. He was 
classed with those who were practising art for art’s sake. It 
was thought of him, as of Oscar Wilde and many others, that 
he had succumbed to the fin de siécle despair and defeatism 
which sought refuge in an artificial poetic world from a reality 
for which he had no comfort and of which he was afraid. 

Then came the great surprise. In 1907, George pub- 
lished a volume of verse entitled The Seventh Ring, in which he 
stepped down into the arena of present-day conflicts and picked 
up the gauntlet. In a series of poems called Zeitgedichte, 
poems on the present times, he sized up the troubles of the 
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world and cast its horoscope accurately—too accurately, as the 
coming events showed. Here are the first few lines of the 
opening poem: 

You men of these my times who thought to know me, 

Taking my measure, chiding—were mistaken. 

When you with clumsy step and greedy hand 

Ran through your days of noise and lust of life, 

I was dismissed, the princeling, drunk with incense, 

Who, softly cradled, counts his measured beats 

In slender grace or abstract dignity 

Feasting remote in pale unworldliness. 


The arduous labour since an early youth 
You saw not, nor the toiling through the storm 
For highest pinnacle, nor dreams of blood and danger. 


Your knowing eyes were blind to smile or anguish, 
Did not discern what slept but thinly veiled. 

What had been overlooked was the value of the rigid dis- 
cipline which George had imposed upon himself, and the 
strength which he had derived from it. Not contempt of life 
as such had made him abstain from writing about the lives of 
men around him, but rather the dual knowledge that he had 
no share in their pursuits, and that, as yet, he had nothing 
better to offer. Now, however, all this was changed. George 
had found what, to him, was the right way of living. It was, 
to use a phrase of his own, “to deify the body and to embody 
the Deity”. Or, in less mystic language, to seek for, and to 
find the Good, the Divine, the justification of life, not in some- 
thing outside ourselves, but in our own being and our daily 
lives. Hence his insistence that a man be judged not by what 
he thinks, or hopes, or has, or acquires, but by what he is. 
Hence, also, his abhorrence of all faith in progress or a future 
betterment of the world. Such a faith seemed to him but tem- 
porizing, an excuse for putting off action and fundamental 
reform from within. 

And what you cannot live to-day will never be, 
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he said in one of his poems. Any moment is a divine moment, 
and if you allow it to pass unhallowed there is no reason to 
hope that to-morrow will be a better day, or that it will find 
you a better man. 

The strict discipline of his earlier years had also pre- 
vented George from expressing his own emotions, thoughts or 
valuations in his poetry. He was almost supersensitive to the 
danger of sentimentalizing, of infusing a false romanticism 
into his poetry, or of spoiling the purely poetic quality of his 
writing by adding an element of reflection which was not of its 
essence. That also changed. In The Seventh Ring are found 
love poems whose shyness makes them all the more sincere; 
religious poems of a fervour but thinly disguised by diffidence 
and stammering expression; and finally there are poems that 
tell what George considered essential in the lives of individuals 
or of nations: discipline, restraint, reverence for the sacred, 
willingness to sacrifice, a quiet pride which refuses to be drawn 
into the scramble for material or spiritual values which are not 
one’s own by birthright. George, the esoteric poet of fairy- 
land, became the teacher of his people and of the younger 
generation. Don’t hope, strive, acquire, he said, but be, be 
what you are. Have the courage to be satisfied with the way 
you were made by your Creator, and accept the place He gave 
you. You can never hope to be anything better. The only 
road to the good life is being true to one’s own self. He denied 
that there was a difference between Being and Goodness. His 
ethical creed was that being true to oneself was the same as 
being good, and that all sin, crime and wickedness sprang from 
the attempt of being something else, something supposedly 
better or more desirable. 

In a volume entitled The Tapestry of Life which appeared 
eight years before The Seventh Ring, George had described 
various forms of true being, in lines chaste and terse and 
packed with meaning. Types such as the Crusader, the Monk, 
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the Man of Action, the Disciple were outlined in sharp con- 
tour, types of men who know who they are and what they want, 
whole and unbroken, single in purpose, with no regret for or 
hankering after other ways of living which are not their own. 
This is how George wanted men to be: humble in their accept- 
ance of the way they were made, proud in their refusal to be 
anything else. 


There is one more, the final phase in George’s develop- 
ment. The poet had become a teacher, and now he turned 
prophet. In 1917 he published a long poem entitled War. 
With the holy wrath of a biblical prophet he tore down the 
false creeds, the excuses, the sham idealism which had arisen 
around the terrible slaughter which was then in progress. Pub- 
lic welfare, struggling for humanity, the war to end war, the 
sweetness of death for the fatherland: all these claims and pleas 
he answers in pithy, unforgettable phrases. More than a year 
before the end of the struggle he knew the outcome, and what 
was to follow: 


Silence! No cheers! There will be no triumph, 
But many a downfall without dignity. 


The present disaster, he says, is but the fruit of the seeds sown 
long ago. Men will never see until the heavy hand of fate is 
upon them; they are crushed by events, but blind to the omen. 
Millions are now being murdered, but life itself was murdered 
by a pre-war humanity that had forgotten the dignity of being, 
and knew nothing but the pleasure of acquiring, having and 
enjoying. The poet does not share that shallow rationalism 
which denies the existence of the Fates. Now they have come 
to harvest what men have sown. 

And what will the future be? Where is there hope of new 
life, of redemption? In a series of poems written between the 
years 1917 and 1928, George gives the answer. If there is any 
hope, it must lie with those men who have been through the 
war and who came home chastened. Those youths who went, 
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not in the name of an ideal, but for their own sakes, in the 
spirit of sacrifice, will never lose what they gained then. They 


grew up— 
Unsullied by the market’s greed, by thin 
Chimeras or the trifler’s poison, 
Steeled in the servitude of shameful years, 
A race that in their youth know how to judge 
Of men and things with freedom; that, grave and noble, 
With quiet confidence reject what is not theirs, 
Equally far from shoals of vain conceit 
As from the shallow lie of brotherhood; 
Who sweep aside the lukewarm, faint or rotten 
And dream of sacred deeds and sacrifice. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
FEDERAL DISALLOWANCE 
By B. K. SANDWELL 


From the year 1881 to the year 1887 the Legislature of 
Manitoba annually passed an act, sometimes two or three in 
a year, empowering somebody to build a railway to the south- 
ern boundary of Manitoba, there to connect with a United 
States line and give the prairie province railway connection 
with the Atlantic coast by the south side of the Great Lakes; 
and the Government of the Dominion with equal regularity 
disallowed each item of this legislation on the ground that the 
construction of such a railway would confiict with the policy 
of the Dominion, to prevent the diversion of prairie traffic from 
the Canadian Pacific Railway to American lines. At no time 
was it suggested that these acts were beyond the competence of 
the Manitoba Legislature; if they had been it would not have 
been necessary to disallow them, for they could each and all 
have been declared void by the courts before any serious dam- 
age had been done under their authority. They were perfectly 
valid, and precisely for that reason they had to be disallowed; 
for the Dominion felt itself obligated by the terms of the con- 
tract into which it had entered with the Canadian Pacific to 
conserve the whole of the prairie traffic for the Canadian rail- 
way. 

Nobody ever seriously questioned the constitutional right 
of the Dominion Government to effect this disallowance, and 
the real purpose of the successive re-enactments of the railway 
charters was not to question the right of disallowance but to 
apply ever increasing political pressure upon Ottawa to aban- 
don the exercise of it and to repeal the monopoly clause in the 
Canadian Pacific contract, a purpose which it ultimately 
effected, but not until the Conservative Government in Mani- 
toba had been thrown out of power for not being vigorous 
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enough in fighting the Conservative Government at Ottawa. 
Nor was there any serious suggestion that the disallowance 
power was excessive and should be curtailed or abolished, or 
that its use should be surrendered as a matter of principle. Dis- 
allowance was at that time accepted as an essential part of the 
Canadian federal system of government, and there was no 
pretence that it should be confined to a mere anticipation (for 
the purpose of avoiding delay) of an expected action of the 
courts declaring the statute invalid. 

After 1888 disallowance becomes extremely rare except 
upon the ground of alleged invalidity, conflict with federal 
authority, or infringement upon federal authority. The 
notable exceptions are three Nova Scotia laws disallowed in 
1921 and 1922, and the others upon request of the provincial 
government, which apparently disliked the result of its own 
legislation. (Acts of the legislatures of Territories are 
obviously on a different footing, and do not enter into 
this discussion.) There is also a 1923 case of an Alberta 
tax on oil produced from and leased by the federal govern- 
ment, which was disallowed without reason assigned, but pos- 
sibly on the ground that it was ultra vires as an attempt to tax 
federal property by indirection, or as being too discriminatory. 
The practice of disallowance because of conflict with federal 
policy was obviously becoming unpopular; but still there is no 
hint that the disallowance power does not exist, and the argu- 
ment is merely that it ought not to be used. 

The provisions of the British North America Act recite 
the formula concerning assent and reservation of bills and dis- 
allowance of acts only as they apply to measures of the Do- 
minion Parliament and their treatment by the British Govern- 
ment; it is then provided that, mutatis mutandis, the same 
formula stands for measures of the provincial legislatures and 
their treatment by the Dominion Government. This part of 
the British North America Act has not been repealed; but it 
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has been rendered inoperative as regards Dominion legislation 
by the tendencies of modern constitutional usage, which no 
longer tolerates the subordination of a British Dominion to a 
veto power residing outside that Dominion. A corresponding 
change has taken place in the position of the Governor-General, 
who is no longer appointed or instructed by the British Govern- 
ment. But the extraordinary idea seems to have taken root 
in many quarters in Canada that these changes in regard to the 
position of the Dominion Parliament vis-d-vis the Governor- 
General and the British Government have been accompanied 
by parallel changes in the position of the provincial legislatures 
vis-a-vis the Lieutenant-Governors and the Dominion Govern- 
ment. The falsity of this idea can hardly be better indicated 
than by pointing out that it involves the assumption that the 
internal constitution of Canada, on a point which is funda- 
mental to the structure of the Dominion and which is explicitly 
set forth in the British North America Act, has been changed 
by a mere change in the practice of Downing Street, crystal- 
lized in certain resolutions of the Imperial Conference, and 
without consideration or representations to that effect by the 
Canadian people or any Canadian authority. 

In virtue of this idea that some change has taken place in 
the nature of the relations between the provincial legislatures 
and the Lieutenant-Governors of the Provinces, and between 
the provincial legislatures and the Dominion Government, the 
claim has been advanced that Lieutenant-Governors are now 
bound to give assent to the acts of their respective legislatures 
and that the Dominion Government has no right to disallow 
these acts when assented to. Furthermore, at the time of 
writing it is reported, though without official authority, that 
one provincial Government, that of Ontario, has gone so far as 
to “recommend” a person for the post of Lieutenant-Governor, 
in the same manner as the Dominion Government now recom- 
mends a person for the post of Governor-General. These 
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claims involve the assumption that the internal structure of 
the Dominion has been changed by some act of some authority 
since the adoption of the British North America Act. The 
internal structure of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
has admittedly been changed. It has been changed to some 
extent regarding the distribution of legislative powers, by the 
Statute of Westminster. It has been changed to a much 
greater extent, regarding the practice concerning the appoint- 
ment and instruction of Governors-General and the reserva- 
tion and disallowance of Dominion legislation by London, by 
the tendencies of modern usage and by the language, declara- 
tory of those tendencies, of the Reports of the 1926 and 1930 
Imperial Conferences. But the Statute of Westminster does 
not say a word about the Governor-General or disallowance. 
There has been no change in the law concerning the Governor- 
General or disallowance anywhere. There has been a change 
in the usage, and that change has been set forth in the 1926 
Imperial Conference Report, which declares that ‘The parties 
interested in the appointment of a Governor-General of a 
Dominion are His Majesty the King, whose representative he 
is, and the Dominion concerned,” and that “The Ministers who 
tender and are responsible for .. . advice (on the appointment 
of a Governor-General) are His Majesty’s Ministers in the 
Dominion concerned.” It has also been set forth on another 
point in the 1929 Report of the Conference on the Operation 
of Dominion Legislation, which report was later accepted by 
the 1930 Conference: “that the present constitutional position 
is that the power of disallowance can no longer be exercised 
in relation to Dominion legislation,’ and that any Dominion 
not having at present the constitutional power to abolish it by 
its own legislative act is entitled to receive such power when- 
ever it applies for it. That is all the change that has taken 
place in regard to disallowance. It has not, so far as Canada 
is concerned, been repealed. It is not mentioned in the Statute 
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of Westminster, which is concerned with the validity of acts, 
not with the methods by which they are enacted or prevented 
from enactment. ‘This Dominion, the other Dominions and 
the United Kingdom gives up, and the Dominions approve of 
its giving up, the exercise of the right of disollowance. Yet it 
is seriously suggested that this agreement has in law a far- 
reaching effect upon the internal structure of the Dominion of 
Canada, an effect which nobody in Canada ever asked for or 
ever even considered. An effect, moreover, which would re- 
duce the Dominion to nine “autonomous communities . . . equal 
in status” and each as separate from one another as Canada is 
from Australia. — 

It is an unfortunate circumstance that the zeal of the Do- 
minion Government for the disallowance of provincial legisla- 
tion on the ground of conflict with national policy has never 
been strong except when the particular national policy affected 
was one which had the support of powerful vested interests. 
In saying this I have no desire to suggest that the Dominion 
authorities have been susceptible to improper considerations. 
I think that the great majority of their disallowances have 
been eminently proper and justifiable; my regret is that they 
have not, in the interests of national unity, exercised their 
power more often. It is their duty to defend the banks, rail- 
ways, insurance companies and other corporate bodies of their 
own creation from exploitation or destruction at the hands of 
the other sovereign power. I only regret that they have not 
more often made it their duty to defend other interests, equally 
vital to the soundness of the national health. They would then 
be less exposed to criticism for never acting except to protect 
the rich against the efforts of the elected representatives of the 
people to achieve justice for the poor. 

Autonomy is a beautiful word, but it is not the sole prin- 
ciple of government, and some very extraordinary things are 
being done in the name of provincial autonomy to-day, and 
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seldom meet with any interference from the higher power. In 
one Province a party which everywhere else in the Dominion 
runs, and occasionally elects, candidates for city councils and 
legislatures, is prevented from holding meetings and from cir- 
culating propaganda. In several Provinces the right of access 
to the courts, which are federal institutions, is being taken away 
from large classes of litigants, not always litigants against the 
Crown. In one Province the right to suppress newspapers 
has been conferred upon a Commission appointed by the Go- 
vernment, and while it is true that this legislation has been 
reserved, it is reserved merely for consultation with the courts 
as to its validity, and if it is not reported as ultra vires it will 
apparently be allowed to go on the statute books. 

Under the Canadian constitution the Dominion Govern- 
ment is actually responsible for seeing to it that provincial 
legislation is not in conflict with national policy, not alone in 
regard to railway monopolies, banking privileges and responsi- 
bilities, and trading rights, but also in regard to the liberty of 
the subject, the freedom of the courts, the right of political 
agitation, and the free passage of goods, persons and ideas 
across provincial boundaries. Yet all sense of this responsi- 
bility seems to have disappeared, not only from the national 
representatives at Ottawa, but also from the national (but alas! 
too provincial) electors who send them there. 

It is claimed that the right of disallowance is nugatory 
because the disallowing government can do nothing to prevent 
the provincial government from being re-elected by the voters 
and re-enacting the disallowed legislation upon the pretext of 
an irresistible popular mandate. That is true, but the answer 
surely is that the country is no worse off if it has to accept the 
undesirable legislation after that delay than if it voluntarily 
accepted it in the first place, while if the disallowance really 
has the support of the majority in the other Provinces the 
disallowing government is in no danger even if it continues to 
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exercise its veto. The real controlling consideration in all these 
cases is a much more practical one. It is simply that the pro- 
vincialism of the voters whose legislation is disallowed is nearly 
always so much stronger than the nationalism of the voters 
elsewhere that the party in power at Ottawa loses far more 
votes than it gains by disallowance. We are so far from having 
any concept of the duty of the national government to super- 
vise provincial legislation in the national interest, that a large 
section of us wants the very power of doing so to be abolished 
or dropped into desuetude. That is the kind of nation we are, 
and the kind we shall probably continue to be until some Pro- 
vince enacts something so violently offensive to the prejudices 
of the rest of the country that we suddenly react to the other 
extreme; by which time we shall have built up an intensity of 
provincialism in the particular Province which will land us at 
the edge of a civil war. 
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Professor MacGregor Dawson has skilfully combined in a 
single volume an introductory narrative and discussion of the de- 
velopment of dominion status in the present century, straightfor- 
ward but helpfully analytical and interpretative, with a consider- 
able body of contemporary material, comprising speeches, articles, 
and editorials, as well as official reports and despatches, which 
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enable the reader to study the development first hand if he so 
desires. Some attention is given to the period before the war 
when dominant trends were already appearing, but much more to 
the war and post-war years when change was greatly accelerated. 
Following Britain’s war-time recognition of. the voice of the Do- 
minions in foreign policy, and the international recognition ac- 
corded them at the Peace Conference and in the League, there was 
still much to be settled. Mr. Dawson is particularly apt in his 
analysis of the post-war era into three periods: the period of tenta- 
tive centralization (1920-22) ; the period of decentralization (1922- 
26); the period of equal status (1926 to the present time). He 
has clarified the interrelations of numerous cross-currents and has 
selected his contemporary material to amplify interpretation as 
well as present the official record of change. Dominion opinion, he 
points out, has not yet thoroughly adapted itself to the new rela- 
tionship. A touchy aggressiveness, natura] enough when the rela- 
tionship between Britain and the Dominions was between superior 
and inferiors, has no proper place in the new situation. The Do- 
minions “cannot continue to ask for everything and concede 
nothing’’, but must realize “that the new status involves not only 
new responsibilities but also an entirely new attitude and feeling 
towards the other Dominions and particularly towards Great Bri- 
tain’. If the British Commonwealth fails in the difficult field of 
international co-operation among its members, “then the future 
outlook for it, and probably for the civilized world, is indeed dark; 
if it can achieve even a partial success, it will not only advance its 
own cause but that of international society as well.” 

First-rate aid for every serious student of the problems of the 
British Empire-Commonwealth is provided in two works recently 
put out under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. Dealing with the period during which dominion status 
has been defined and realized and the Commonwealth thus brought 
to its present state of problematical maturity, Professor Hancock’s 
volume concentrates on problems of nationality in the several mem- 
ber states of the Commonwealth, tracing its growth in connection 
with their interrelations. “International affairs at large and the 
domestic affairs of the various members” are ‘excluded except 
where considerations of the central problem involves them’. Eco- 
nomic questions are reserved in the main for a later volume. The 
author prefaces his treatment of the post-war era by a lucid dis- 
cussion of the earlier development of the theory and practice of 
colonial and dominion self-government. The post-war develop- 
ments were the working out of long-accepted principles of liberty 
and unity supplemented by a new emphasis on equality of status. 
The war may have destroyed much and hastened change, but the 
roots of the present lie deep in the past, as Professor Hancock does 
well here to recognize. 
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The second work is a compact survey of present conditions 
and problems based on discussions by a peculiarly expert group at 
Chatham House, whose draft findings had the benefit of further 
criticism from a still larger circle of informed persons in widely 
scattered parts of the Empire and elsewhere. It is intended ‘“‘to 
serve as part of the documentation for the next meeting of the 
unofficial British Commonwealth Relations Conference’. After 
describing briefiy each member of the Commonwealth and the in- 
stitutions that comprise “the fabric of empire’, the book deals 
with specific problems of the imperial relationship, namely external 
affairs, defence, the colonial question, the problem of a Common- 
wealth tribunal, problems of economic policy, population and mi- 
gration, nationality and citizenship. A large coloured map of the 
world, helpfully included in each of these volumes, puts the Com- 
monwealth in its proper relative place by using an equal area pro- 
jection. It is to be hoped that the practice will become general 
of employing such a projection rather than the Mercator pro- 
jection for all maps illustrating the British Empire. The com- 
monly exaggerated conception of the territorial extent of such 
parts of the Empire as northern Canada which the Mercator pro- 
jection encourages is thoroughly unwholesome. 

Dr. Stoye writes of the Empire as a German and also avowedly 
as a “geopolitician’” with a conception of the state in organic and 
biological terms “as a living organism ... according to which the 
state is constituted by the people and the land’. He regards the 
Empire “as the outcome of the highly individual and not easily 
intelligible English character; which in turn is the outcome of the 
racal mixture, soil, climate and history that have gone to make 
England. Hence it follows that the Empire is as unsystematic and 
illogical as the Englishman himself, as haphazard and incongruous 
in its development and in its composition as so many English 
achievements have been.” His approach seems to encourage dog- 
matic explanations and frequent oversimplification, though now 
and then his generalizations are striking and suggestive. His 
chapters are compendiously factual, but sometimes lack a sense of 
background, and, as is perhaps inevitable in such a survey, are 
occasionally deficient in accuracy. He confuses Victoria with 
Vancouver, and asserts that without Canadian help “the English 
would never have won” the South African war. There is a gen- 
erous series of sketch maps illustrating chiefly economic and social 
aspects of the imperial structure. His point of view and conclu- 
sions are of interest. For economic security he contends that the 
parts of the Empire must become more nearly self-sufficient. 
Despite the threats against imperial unity from its coloured popu- 
lations and the extension of Japan’s sphere in the East, he believes 
the Commonwealth has within itself elements of permanence, 
strengthened by current developments of airways and radio. He 
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forecasts its regeneration, through the building of an Anglo-Saxon 
association. Rightly or wrongly he sees Canada as “the future 
heart of the British Empire’. England must “come to an under- 
standing with the United States because of Canada’’, and he 
reaches “‘the conclusion that a very close rapprochement of the two 
Anglo-Saxon powers is positively in the air’’. 

Mr. Horrabin has followed his atlases of current affairs and 
of European history by one similarly conceived to illustrate the 
territorial “expansion of Europe” during the last four centuries. 
In a series of some seventy graphic black and white maps he illus- 
trates the successive steps of this process in each continent. The 
maps are beautifully simple and correspondingly effective; each is 
supplemented by a brief paragraph of pertinent facts. For the 
student of the Britsh Empire as for the student of modern im- 
perialism generally the book should be an invaluable companion. 

The eighth volume of The Cambridge History of the British 
Empire is more than an assembling of the results of previous 
scholarship in the field of South African history. Like the other 
volumes of this series it embodies also at many points the results 
of fresh researches by the specialists who have contributed its 
several chapters. The character of the country and the culture of 
its native peoples in their bearing on the planting of a European 
society receive extensive treatment as well as the history of the 
latter’s growth. In dealing with the difficult story of rivalries 
between Boer and British settlers and the evolution of imperial 
relations, there is notable a reserved objectivity which may be 
unsatisfactory to partisans but which should be in itself a con- 
tribution to the reconciliation of diverse elements and the building 
of a South African nation. 

A new edition of Dr. J. B. Condliffe’s Short History of New 
Zealand, thoroughly revised and brought down to 1929 with the 
collaboration of Mr. W. T. G. Airey, brings into print again a brief 
volume which, for the general reader as well as the student, is an 
admirable introduction to the main features of New Zealand’s 
development. The authors are outstanding authorities who treat 
with knowledge of the social and economic as well as the political 
phases of their subject, and who are able to place it in significant 
relation to recent imperial and international developments. 

In 1928 British Guiana was accorded full crown colony govern- 
ment, with a council containing a majority of appointed members. 
The change was meant to overcome the difficulties and eliminate 
the inefficiencies of a system under which the executive was ham- 
pered by a large elective majority in the legislature that controlled 
revenue and expenditure. In this as in some other tropical colonies 
there was not the popular basis for a truly representative govern- 
ment. While in some respects the constitutional history of British 
Guiana has been unique, it illustrates many widespread problems of 
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colonial administration. Sir Cecil Clementi believes that it also 
affords “‘a salutary object lesson in the futility of any endeavour 
to cram the political education of a people’. By the full and 
scholarly account of this history here presented, the author hopes 
to bring home the lessons of the past to those still inclined to pro- 
test against the recent changes. 


The Legacy of India comprises contributions on various as- 
pects of Indian civilization by Indian and English writers. It is 
intended to remove one cause of the enmity which too generally 
exists between educated Indians and educated Englishmen, namely 
“the Englishman’s failure to appreciate the old traditional culture 
of the people with whose destiny that of his own country is so 
closely intermingled’. One may or may not be disturbed by the 
lack of fusion of British and Indian cultures but, as the Marquess 
of Zetland points out, it is hardly surprising in view of the failure 
of Muslim and Hindu to fuse their two cultures although they have 
lived side by side for many centuries. In any case, such an at- 
tempt as this to further mutual understanding and appreciation is 
all to the good. The spirit revealed in this little book gives more 
promise of progress towards better days than is augured by the 
spirit of animosity displayed in Mr. Hutchinson’s severe indictment 
of the motives and methods of British imperialism in India. How- 
ever factually true much of his circumstantial account may be— 
and it is undoubtedly wholesome to be reminded of this side of the 
picture—what he tells is after all only part of a more complex 
whole. He is frank, however, in avowing his socialist bias and 
his belief that India’s progressive forces must move not only to- 
wards political independence but towards the realization of the 
socialist ideal of ‘a new world social order in which each will give 
according to his ability and each will receive according to his 
needs”. Ill-will and basic distrust of human motives and capacity 
may hasten independence, but with the socialist ideal it is hard to 
see how they can be genuinely reconciled. 


REGINALD G. TROTTER. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


THOSE FOREIGNERS. The English People’s Opinion on Foreign 
Affairs as reflected in their Newspapers since Waterloo. By 
Raymond Postgate and Aylmer Vallance. Toronto: Oxford 
University Press. Pp. 295. $3.00. 


This book—essentially a collection of newspaper cuttings—is 
far more valuable than the usual product of “‘the scissors and the 
paste pot”, and those who take time to read it will discover that 
research into the past can excite quite as much interest as specu- 
lations about the future. Newspaper editors are tyrannical; they 
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repress and exclude; they have ardent likes and dislikes; but in 
expressing their reactions to the great moments of history they 
are handing down to us mankind’s memories of the actual, which 
analysed and winnowed form the basis of history. Although such 
a thing as public opinion can hardly be said to have existed until 
the spread of popular education in the eighteen eighties, neverthe- 
less, a large and important press was in existence by the time of 
Waterloo. From then on, the successive stages of social and 
political thought are indelibly writ in the columns of the Times, 
the Chronicle, the Morning Post, the True Britain and many others, 
as well as being marked by the advent of the penny Telegraph in 
the middle of the century and by the halfpenny Daily Mail at the 
end. As was natural, the editors have concentrated on the high- 
lights of foreign affairs; at the same time they have been discrimi- 
nating in their choice of journals and quotations and, as far as 
possible, the views of the governing, the middle and the working 
classes have been fairly represented. 

But there was one unifying faith which, during the nineteenth 
century at least, was a bond between all classes, namely, contempt 
for the benighted foreigner. With the beginning of the Victorian 
era the whole nation inclined to form itself into a sort of mutual 
admiration society. Newspaper ‘leaders’ dealing with foreign 
affairs took on a tone of pontifical complacency which is rarely 
approached to-day. ‘“We Englishmen are Very Proud of our Con- 
stitution, Sir,” says Mr. Podsnap to his French guest. “It was 
Bestowed Upon Us by Providence.” The labouring Hodge was no 
less smug, but generally more frank. ‘’E’s a blinkin’ foreigner; 
eave ’alf a brick at ’im.” Press bellicocity was by no means the 
product of the fevered nineties. It was a spirit which manifested 
itself constantly throughout the century—in the opium wars with 
China, during the Crimean War, and in all the international tangles 
which periodically presented themselves from Afghanistan to 
Egypt to Venezuela. There were no really serious divisions of 
public or press opinion in England until the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian war in 1870, and even during the Boer War the 
small pro-Boer minority led by Campbell-Bannerman and Lloyd 
George had small support even from the liberal papers, which 
soon took the line of “my country right or wrong”’. 

The editors have paid scant attention to the widening cleavage 
in points of view on foreign policy which marked the birth of the 
Labour party, the growing popularity of Lansbury’s Herald and 
the general movement towards Collectivism in the opening years 
of the twentieth century. On the other hand, they have shown the 
danger of an irresponsible press with mass circulation, pandering 
to the prejudices and emotions of the crowd, a danger which 
became especially evident immediately before and during the 
Great War. There is a good deal to be said for their comment, that 
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the Versailles Treaty had its roots in the systematic and cease- 
less atrocity campaigns which were inaugurated by Horatio 
Bottomley and Lord Northcliffe. 

This book was not written to point a moral, but some inter- 
esting conclusions may be drawn nevertheless. In the first place, 
during the nineteenth century as to-day, editors could not know all 
the facts. Yet vehement criticisms on British policy were deliv- 
ered with as much self-assurance as if they were in full possession 
of the secret Cabinet files. (Then, as to-day, foreign office experts 
and ministers were labelled traitors and scoundrels.) We know 
now, since most of the official documents of the nineteenth century 
are open to us, that, broadly speaking, fifty per cent of the time 
the editors were wrong or grossly unfair in their assumptions. In 
the second place, it is clear that the trumpetings of the press 
against foreign men, manners and institutions were as dangerous 
to European peace then as they may be to-day. Like the dema- 
gogue of ancient Greece, the modern newspaper has become a 
powerful instrument of public control. Prime Minister, Lord 
Liverpool, saw the danger long before it became urgent. “The 
truth is,’ he wrote Lord Castlereagh in 1815, “they (the news- 
papers) look only to their sale. They make their way like syco- 
phants with the public, by finding out the prejudices and prepos- 
sessions of the moment, and then flattering them.” 

GERALD 8. GRAHAM. 


GOLIATH: THE MARCH OF FASCISM. By G. A. Borgese. 
Toronto: Macmillan. Pp. 483. $3.35. 


This brilliant book should be “required reading’ for all 
anxious to understand the spirit of Italy and the amazing world- 
phenomenon of Fascism—and for all lovers of beautiful, irradiat- 
ing prose. The author ranks amongst the foremost living masters 
of literature in the realms of creative fiction, literary and artistic 
criticism and academic scholarship. The present work stamps 
Borgese as a genius of political literature; his penetrating analysis 
of his own people and current trends is a lamp which reveals the 
dark places of the past and the path of hope to future salvation for 
the Italians and other peoples. The oil of his lamp is a wide ac- 
quaintance with public affairs refined by an assimilation of the 
finest European culture. A Milan professor of esthetics and 
literary editor of the great Italian paper Corriere della Sera, he 
became its foreign editor, headed the wartime Office of Press and 
Propaganda and served on diplomatic and political missions. But 
his advocacy of liberal principles was offensive to the Fascists and 
he was driven into exile in the United States. 

Borgese’s study is a fascinating history of the Italian mind 
from Dante downwards to that of the servile state of Mussolini. 
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He traces the course of its evolution through the influences of 
Rienzi, Machiavelli, the poets, politicians, and heroes of the Risor- 
gimento to the Black Age of the Fascists, ushered in by the rape 
of Libya in 1911 and the histrionic delusions of power during the 
war and after, focused by a D’Annunzio and a Sonnino. The 
visions of the choice Italian spirits like Dante, Mazzini, and Man- 
zoni of a world unified in a community of liberal nations and a 
community of ideals based on the Christian ethic faded away in 
the twentieth century. Italy became obsessed by the notions of 
Machiavelli and other evil spirits stressing a narrow, grasping 
nationalism, “‘necessity of state’, divorce of politics from ethics 
and the infatuation of ancient Roman world domination—like 
Gadarene swine the Italian people are rushing down the slope to 
destruction. And other peoples are following like sheep, lured by 
specious tones or impelled by brute force. Borgese sounds a clarion 
call for the Italians to perceive their peril and check their down- 
ward course—and for their neighbours to take heed. 

The whole work scintillates with striking phrases and wise 
saws on politics, economics and history, whilst it shines with un- 
forgettable portraits of the men who have made and marred the 
Europe of our day. Wilson, D’Annunzio, Lloyd George, Orlando, 
Sonnino, Bissolati, Clemenceau and many others are impression- 
istically sketched with the hand of a master, who tempers justice 
with mercy and charity. But upon his full length portrait of 
Mussolini, Borgese empties his tube of almost unrelieved black, 
and his delineation is that of the Anti-Christ. Possibly Mussolini 
is not as black as he is painted, but Borgese’s indictment is by far 
the most damning we have yet seen. The cumulative effect of the 
chapters on Mussolini’s Romagna background, his March on Rome, 
his March on the Vatican, his March on Geneva, his March on 
Addis Ababa, his March on Madrid almost terrifies us into 
acceptance of Borgese’s thesis of his March on the British Empire 
and the deliberate disruption of the world. To Borgese Mussolini 
is the modern incarnation of the malignant malicious revengeful 
lustful demons who from the dawn of history have tormented men’s 
imaginations, whether in the form of Zeus, Pan, Sphinx, Set, Loki, 
Yahveh, Ahriman, Shiva and the rest. Perchance this character- 
ization of the Duce is too simple, too monomaniacal. Time alone 
will tell whether his impassioned, almost prophetic fervour is 
justified. Meanwhile it is not improbable that Goliath, Borgese’s 
diagnosis of “the Italian Disease” and “the Great Involution that 
started in Italy between 1922 and 1925” may make history as 
Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution did in its day. 


A. E. PRINCE. 
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HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 


TOTEMICA, A SUPPLEMENT TO TOTEMISM AND EXOG- 
AMY. By Sir James George Frazer. Toronto: The Macmill- 
lan Co. of Canada. Pp. xii+518. $8.00. 


In Totemism and Exogamy, published in four volumes in 1910, 
Sir James Frazer defines a totem as a class of material objects 
which a savage regards with superstitious respect, believing that 
there exists between him and every member of the class an inti- 
mate and altogether special relation. A definition of totemism that 
is of interest because it is more general, is that it is a special 
ritual relation between a group of human beings on the one hand 
and a species of animal, plant or natural object on the other. Totem- 
ism is prevalent among nearly all savage tribes and as it governs 
their conduct in almost all the circumstances with which they are 
confronted, the study of it is of tremendous importance. As one 
might expect, traces of totemic ceremonies are to be found in some 
of the customs of civilized peoples. The right of sanctuary, for 
example, was probably first established when malefactors were 
allowed to remain unmolested in the sacred places of totemic peo- 
ples. A curious phenomenon accompanying totemism and one diffi- 
cult to explain is that of exogamy. The Australian tribes, for 
example are normally divided into two, four or eight exogamous 
subdivisions, that is, divisions such that men may not marry 
women within their own subdivision. Two exogamous subdivisions 
prevent the marriage of brothers and sisters, four of parents with 
children and eight the marriage of first cousins with one another. 
Husbands and wives have different totems. The evidence shows 
that the practice of totemism is much older than that of exogamy. 

Since 1910, fresh information has been obtained by experi- 
enced observers in many parts of the world, and in Totemica Sir 
James Frazer presents the main facts discovered, giving an analy- 
sis of some of them. One half of this book is devoted to the Aus- 
tralian tribes. This is natural because these tribes are among the 
most primitive known to man and as the unique fauna of Australia 
show, must have been isolated for centuries before the advent of 
civilized people, which, as is well known, occurred only in quite 
recent times. As Professor Elkins states, “Australia has long been 
considered the ideal laboratory for the study of totemism, and it 
is still so, not only because totemism is found everywhere on the 
continent but also because almost every conceivable variety, both 
as regards distribution and function, seem to be found in it.” The 
now classical researches of Spencer and Gillen in 1899 and 1904 
on the tribes of Central and Northern Australia have given more 
insight into the meaning and origin of totemism than any other 
piece of work. After dealing with the new knowledge from Aus- 
tralia, the reader is taken to Melanesia, New Guinea, India, Africa, 
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and finally to America, whence our first knowledge of totemism 
was obtained. 

The most interesting parts of the book are those describing 
increase ceremonies and the rock paintings or picture galleries of 
Western Australia. If we take the Karadjeri tribe of North- 
Western Australia as an example we find that ceremonies for the 
increase of totemic species are usually performed once a year. 
When a natural species appears at one season only, the ceremony 
associated with that species is performed just before it becomes 
plentiful. An invariable accompaniment to the ceremonies is a 
series of instructions uttered by performers as they carry out the 
ritual, and decorations are worn. These instructions are associated 
with the belief that all increase centres were established in the 
far off or mythical times. The increase centre for parrot-fish is 
situated at Cape Bossut. It consists of an ovoid stone, eighteen 
inches long, and partially buried in a horizontal position. This is 
said to be a parrot-fish. The headman in charge of the ceremony 
removes the earth from around this stone, at the same time saying 
that the fish are to be increased and asking for a plentiful supply; 
as the earth is being dug out it is scattered north and south, while 
various coastal districts are named and the fish is told to be plen- 
tiful in those parts. After a while the stone is taken out and laid 
on its side near the resulting hole. It is then addressed as follows: 
“At low tide you will lie like this.” It is then painted with char- 
coal and also with red and yellow ochre mixed with grease, re- 
placed in its hole and packed around with earth. Branches of 
trees are then swept down a pathway from the stone to the sea, 
thus ensuring that fish will leave the rock and go down the path- 
way to the sea. This is the end of the ceremony. The myth 
associated with it has not been given. 

There are other myths not associated with increase ceremonies 
such as the myth of Ngulbarlu. A goanna (Negulbarlu) was 
sharpening his stone axe. He heard a noise, the sound of waves. 
He went to see what was happening and found that the salt water 
had come right up to the bush. He picked up a stick and threw 
it into the water, saying “Go back’, and the water receded. So 
now the tide comes over the land for a limited distance only. A myth 
of the Arunta tribe of Central Australia is of exceptional interest, 
giving, as it does, the natives’ idea of how out of animals and 
plants were formed the original human beings. The particular 
animal or plant with which the human ancestor was thus closely 
associated is spoken of as that indvidual’s totem. To the Arunta 
man of the present day the totem is regarded as the man himself. 

The rock paintings of Western Australia are closely associated 
with increase ceremonies, particularly with the fall of rain. The 
main figure in the galleries, which are secret and known only to 
fully initiated persons, is called wondyina or rainbow serpent. 
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This figure is that of a man usually much more than life size. He 
is always depicted with a special head-dress, with eyes and nose 
but no mouth. He represents the source of rain and if the paint- 
ing is retouched, rain will fall. In one gallery belonging to a tribe 
with a rain totem, the headman is supposed to be able to usher 
in the wet season merely by dreaming that he has visited the 
gallery. There are also totems painted in the galleries, the increase 
of which can be effected by painting and retouching. Sir James 
Frazer believes that an analogy may be traced between these paint- 
ings and the recently discovered paintings found in many caves 
in southern France and Northern Spain. These usually depict 
animals, sometimes attacked by men armed with bows and arrows 
or spears. It is the opinion of those best qualified to judge that 
these paintings were designed to secure success in the chase of 
edible animals by means of sympathetic magic. 

It is pleasing to note that much of the recent work in Australia 
has been done under the auspices of the Australian National Re- 
search Council and it is to be hoped that their interest in this work 
will continue. The examples given of native beliefs will give some 
idea, rather inadequate though it may be, of the beauty and fas- 
cination of the first half of the book. The second half is also of 
great interest. For example, we may consider the island of 
Tipokia, where we do not see totemism in the ordinary sense. Sir 
James believes that the Tipokian system of rites and beliefs may 
have developed out of an earlier system of totemism, the older 
system being replaced by gods and goddesses. If that is so, he 
says, the Tipokians may be said to occupy an intermediate stage 
in the progress of totemism, with its magical rites, to religion with 
its worship of divinities. 

In this book references are given to all the authorities quoted. 
It can be highly recommended to all those who are interested in 
the origins of human beliefs and customs. 

J. A. GRAY. 


THE CANADIAN SCENE 


THE SETTLEMENT OF CANADA 


SETTLEMENT AND THE FOREST FRONTIER IN EASTERN 
CANADA. By A.R. M. Lower; SETTLEMENT AND THE 
MINING FRONTIER. By Harold A. Innis. (“Canadian 
Frontiers of Settlement”. Edited by W. A. Mackintosh and 
W.L. G. Joerg. Vol. IX.) Toronto: The Macmillan Company 
of Canada. Pp. xiv+424. Maps and illustrations. $4.50. 

THE GREAT MIGRATION: THE ATLANTIC CROSSING BY 
SAILING-SHIP SINCE 1770. By Edwin C. Guillet. To- 
ronto: Nelson. Pp. xii+284. Illustrations. $4.00. 
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TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR INHABITED PARTS OF 
NORTH AMERICA IN THE YEARS 1791 AND 1792. By 
Patrick Campbell. Edited with an Introduction by H. H. 
Langton and with notes by H. H. Langton and W. F. 
Ganong. Toronto: The Champlain Society. Pp. xxi+326. 

Canadians are becoming increasingly aware that Canada is 
more than a geographical or even a political expression. Conse- 
quently they demand to know more of the circumstances and the 
events that have shaped Canada not merely as a political entity 
but as a nation with economic and cultural individuality. Among 
serious books on Canada a growing proportion naturally reflects 
this trend of present-day interest and deals largely with the less 
political aspects of its history. A most important series, com- 
bining with economic and social history an analysis of present 
problems, is that on ‘‘Canadian Frontiers of Settlement”. Eight 
volumes of this have dealt with the prairie region, as the largest 
and most complex pioneer settlement area in the Dominion. The 
ninth is devoted to the forest and mining frontiers, both of which 
are highly significant not only in relation to the localities directly 
concerned but in their bearing upon Canada’s national growth and 
eharacter. 

Professor Lower does not attempt ‘‘an intimate study of the 
processes of pioneering” but rather a “clarification of the relation- 
ships which exist between the two logical occupations of a new 
and forested country, agriculture and forest industry”. His study 
emphasizes the historic conflict between the “exploitative urge to 
gain and plunder the natural riches of a new country” and ‘“‘the 
equally human desire to possess the land and on it to build new 
societies”. Forest activities have not meant large or in themselves 
generally permanent settlement, which has normally required 
rather the development of an agricultural society, although the 
utilization of forest resources, whether potash, square timber, 
sawn lumber, or more recently pulpwood, has been associated with 
settlement in many parts of eastern Canada. Where agriculture 
has been subordinated to forest exploitation the former has gen- 
erally suffered or at least its development been delayed. In New 
Brunswick, for example, it was not till the white pine timber had 
been pretty completely cut that the farming community as a whole 
really got down to the task of putting agriculture on a sound and 
permanent basis. In some instances, however, agricultural settle- 
ment has been promoted by the existence of nearby markets and 
opportunities of seasonal labour afforded by forest industries. 
This has been so in varying degrees in southern and western 
Ontario, in the Ottawa valley, and in the new pulpwood areas of 
the north. Yet the author concludes that, while “in some cases 
they are mutually helpful, in others, perhaps the more numerous, 
agriculture suffers from the association”. He makes out a strong 
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case for the contention that where the forest occupies good soil, it 
is bound to disappear eventually, and that “‘the best course is to 
clear it off quickly and get the land under the plough”. The forest 
should be maintained where the land is not arable and it would 
be the part of wisdom to reforest such Jand where it has been 
denuded for an unthrifty tillage. Careful classification of land 
is therefore highly desirable. 

When the public has become thoroughly conscious that forest 
resources are not exhaustless, then their whole handling can be 
put upon a basis of permanent production. Even then the popu- 
lation directly involved in forest industries will remain relatively 
small and its habitat to some extent shifting. The value to the 
community at large will nevertheless be very great. The cleared 
lands of eastern Canada, on which live seven-tenths of the popu- 
lation of the Dominion, amount to less than one hundred thousand 
square miles. ‘While the long-settled areas no doubt are capable 
of much greater development than they have hitherto undergone, 
it is probably true that within the fastnesses of the Canadian 
Shield, dependent upon the uses to which its forests, its minerals, 
and its tracts of fertile land can be put, lies locked the destiny of 
Eastern Canada.” 


Professor Innis, in treating the mining frontier, devotes a 
good deal of attention to processes, with an eye to the economical 
and social effects of changing techniques. The Yukon, the Koote- 
nay, and Northern Ontario in turn are discussed with considerable 
detail. The Klondike Gold Rush is given its significant place in 
the story of mining in the Yukon, where changes have been “‘con- 
spicuously results of change in technology”. As for the outside 
influences of the boom in the Yukon, “in the main, its influence 
was doubtless most striking and powerful in the suddenness of the 
jerk which it gave to a continent wallowing in depression. The 
fullest possible release to the energies of modern industrialism had 
much to do with the start of Canada into the golden age of the 
early years of the twentieth century. It provided a strong, sudden 
pulse beat to a pioneer economy.” 

Railway and mining developments have been closely related 
in Canada. Mining prospects in British Columbia stimulated the 
building of the C.P.R., and in Northern Ontario the construction 
of the National Transcontinental and the T. and N. O., intended 
to promote agricultural settlement, opened rich mining areas. 
While railways hastened the expansion of mining, the latter eased 
railway deficits and lightened the government’s railway burden. 
The growth of mining communities built up new and important 
markets for the agriculture of the prairies and of Ontario, while 
there were widespread subsidiary developments in manufacturing 
and power industries. The point is well made that mining and its 
subordinate industries in the Precambrian and Cordilleran regions 
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have been tied in with the development of Canada’s transcontinen- 
tal railways and that they give fresh supports to Canadian unity 
and independence, based otherwise so largely in this country on 
wheat. Recent industrial developments, also, by their demands 
for metals and their contribution of new techniques, have given 
significant stimulus to the growth and the unity of recent Canadian 
development. As Professor Mackintosh says in his foreword, 
“among Canadian frontiers of settlement those of the mines and 
the forests have, in the past decade, been among the most import- 
ant and they are likely to be equally important in the future”. The 
two penetrating studies in this volume make it clear why this is so. 
The period of “most spectacular growth” of Anglo-Saxon 
colonization was that between 1770 and 1890, during which eleven 
million persons were transferred from the British Isles to North 
America. A large proportion of these settled sooner or later in the 
United States, but for the building of a Canadian people the move- 
ment had relatively greater significance than for the United States 
with its much larger total population. Mr. Guillet draws more fre- 
quently from Canadian than from United States sources, and deals 
more fully with the Canadian phases of his subject where there is 
any distinction to be made between these and its United States 
aspects. He has gleaned a great mass of contemporary description 
and anecdote concerning the movement and woven the whole into 
a lively human account. By extensive citation of his sources he 
renders the book more useful to the student as well as to the gen- 
eral reader. He does not profess to-give a scientific and statistical 
analysis of migration, but devotes himself mainly to rendering a 
sympathetic picture in personal terms. Much of the book deals 
with the conditions of the Atlantic passage in the days of sail and 
in the period of transition from sail to steam. These conditions 
were for the most part hard but there were alleviations and con- 
ditions improved with better regulation and more efficient tech- 
nigues in ships and navigation. The author has also something 
to say of the conditions of emigrants, as to their reception in the 
new world, and the inland means of travel by which they reached 
their destinations. The volume is profusely supplied with excel- 
lent reproductions of well-selected contemporary illustrations. 
The Champlain Society has done well to reprint Campbell’s 
Travels, of which only seven copies are known to exist on this con- 
tinent, and which is an unusually valuable storehouse of significant 
information about early conditions of settlement. About half of 
the book deals with New Brunswick, and Professor Ganong, who 
has annotated this portion, gives it “a unique place in the historical 
literature of the Province... Of this interesting new land and its 
people in their period of dawn Campbell was the first to give us 
an account from direct observation.” Campbell has much also con- 
cerning Upper Canada, where he spent some months and which he 
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describes as “now deemed the paradise of the New World” for 
settlers. His travels in the States were less extensive, his original 
hopes of visiting the Ohio country being unrealized because of the 
Indian troubles in that section, but he describes the settlements in 
western New York in some detail. His prime interest is in the 
economic opportunities for settlement. He thinks that persons 
well placed at home should not emigrate, but would have others 
seek new homes where opportunity is largest. Upon his own com- 
patriots he urges the advantages of the provinces as compared with 
the States. The book is replete with data on many interesting 
points. The scattering of the data through the work consequent 
upon the strictly chronological arrangement of the narrative in- 
creases one’s regret that the index added to this edition has been 
limited to names. The indexing, for example, of topics such as 
lumbering, shipbuilding, fishing, would have made the volume more 
useful for reference. The Champlain Society sets so high a 
standard of scholarship and format in its volumes as to justify 
one in expecting more generous indexing. 


REGINALD G. TROTTER. 


LABOUR IN CANADIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS: Part 1,The 
History of Labour Interaction, by Norman. J. Ware. Part II, 
Labour Costs and Labour Standards, by H. A. Logan. Edited 
by H. A. Innis. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Ox- 
ford University Press. 1937. Pp. xxxi, 205. $3.75. 


One of a series of studies prepared under the direction of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 


In the Editor’s Introduction, Professor Innis gives a brief 
survey of the wide swings in Canadian economic development. He 
shows how the Canadian labour movement is bound up with the 
industrial development, and “how vast and varied is the subject 
oy the inter-relations of labour between Canada and the United 

tates’. 

In the first six chapters (Part I, 72 pp.) Professor Ware de- 
scribes the likenesses between the labour movements of the United 
States and of Canada; the ways in which United States influences 
have extended to Canada, and the adjustments and reactions that 
have resulted therefrom. Chapters on The Historical Background; 
Labour and Politics; Canadian (National) Organizations; The Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation; Labour, the New Deal, and 
the C.I.0., trace the structural problem of labour organization in 
broad historical outline and give an account of cultural diffusion 
and the conditioning factors which have hastened or retarded dif- 
fusion. An undertaking so extensive, cribbed by limitations of 
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space (72 pages), draws heavily on skill in selection. But despite 
limitations of space, Professor Ware gives a readable account. 

In Part II (133 pp.) Professor Logan “attempts a comparison 
of labour and labour conditions in manufacturing in Canada and 
the United States, with particular reference to the automobile, 
agricultural implement, boot and shoe, and sugar-cane refining 
industries”. The study is concerned on the one hand with labour 
costs in Canada and the United States and, on the other, with the 
economic welfare of Canadian and American workers in terms of 
purchasing power and industrial conditions. 

The approach to a comparison of labour costs is through a 
survey of governmental material and through visits to individual 
firms; the approach to a comparison of costs of living is through 
an examination of budgets of the United States and the Dominion 
Departments of Labour. These two subjects bristle with difficul- 
ties and anyone acquainted with them must realize the impossi- 
bility of reaching conclusions until further field work has been 
done. 

Professor Logan’s study gives some useful leads to the stu- 
dent. His conclusions would appear in many cases to be based on 
doubtful, insufficient, statistical data. 

The book will be welcomed by the general reader. It will not 
supply the hungry student with a complete diet, but, even if it is 
gruel, it will certainly leave him asking for more. 


J. C. CAMERON. 


SCIENCE 


THE WORLD AND MAN (as Science Sees Them). Edited by 
Forest Ray Moulton. New York: Doubleday, Doran and 
Company. 1937. Pp. 533. $4.50. 


This book is as comprehensive as its title suggests. A group 
of thirteen scientists, all but one connected with the University of 
Chicago and almost all of full professorial rank, have collaborated 
in the production of a lengthy book “about the physical and bio- 
logical worlds and man as a part of these worlds”. In a series of 
sections ranging from the macrocosm to the microcosm, from a 
description of primitive animal life to a discussion of the nervous 
system of modern man, the reader is given an insight into every 
branch of science. Although some parts are easier reading than 
others, no technical knowledge is assumed and the layman with a 
real desire to learn something about the elementary facts of science 
as well as their significance, will find The World and Man a mine 
of information. 

It is not, however, a book which can be digested in an odd 
evening or two. The fare, if varied, is rich and solid and for 
proper assimilation consumption should be spread over the even- 
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ings of a whole winter. Possibly the day will come when popular 
study groups will give economic problems a temporary rest and 
devote a season to science and its relation to society. If that day 
ever comes, this will make an admirable book with which to begin. 
It is gratifying and not without hope to note that The World and 
Man is the September choice of the Literary Guild. Surely this 
may be taken as evidence of an increased interest on the part of 
the general public in scientific knowledge for its own sake and not 
alone because of spectacular applications. 

The book does not lend itself to detailed review, but the range 
of subjects covered may be gathered from the following titles of 
the main divisions: Astronomy; the origin and history of the earth; 
particles and waves; chemical processes; the nature and origin of 
life; the problems of life and reproduction in the plant kingdom; 
evolution and behaviour of the invertebrates; vertebrates; physio- 
logical processes; micro-organisms and their roles in nature; and 
man. 

J. K. ROBERTSON. 


ATOMIC ARTILLERY. Modern Alchemy for Everyman. By John 
Kellock Robertson. New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc. Pp. xiv+173. $2.50 in Canada. 


The discovery of X-rays in 1895 is one of the most important 
in the history of physics, not only because the study of their pro- 
perties has given us great insight into the structure of matter but 
also because it led to the discovery of radio-activity in 1896 and 
to the proof of the independent existence of the electron in 1897. 
Electrons are negatively charged particles with a mass about one 
eighteen-hundredth of that of a hydrogen atom. They are consti- 
tuents of all atoms and every electric charge is a multiple of the 
electronic charge, which may be used as a unit. 

Radio-activity showed that certain types of atoms were un- 
stable, atoms of one kind emitting either an a-particle (nucleus of 
a helium atom) or a £-particle (high speed electron), disintegrat- 
ing spontaneously into atoms of a different kind. An a-particle is 
an atom of helium minus two electrons. As it has a mass seven 
thousand times that of an electron it cannot be deflected out of its 
path by electrons. It has been found, however, that in passing 
through an atomic system, it may be deflected through a large 
angle. This has been, and can only be explained by assuming that 
the mass and positive charge of an atom are concentrated in a core 
or nucleus which has a diameter approximately one hundred- 
thousandth that of the atom. The atomic electrons, in number 
equal to the positive charge in electron units, may be thought of 
as revolving around this nucleus. This number is called the 
atomic number and it is, in general, somewhat less than half the 
atomic weight. 
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The nucleus was discovered in 1911 and since then evidence 
has accumulated to show that all nuclei, in part at least, consist 
of hydrogen nuclei or protons, as they are called. In fact, before 
1932 they were thought to contain protons and electrons, although 
it was difficult to account for the presence of electrons in such a 
confined space. It was to be expected that one should be able to 
effect the disintegration of nuclei by artificial means. The first 
evidence of this was found in 1919, but it has only been during the 
past five years that we have accumulated evidence in any detail. 
In 1932 it was found that a proton of mass one, charge one, would 
be captured by a lithium nucleus of mass seven and charge three, 
if the proton had sufficent initial energy. The resulting nucleus 
of mass eight and charge four is unstable and disintegrates im- 
mediately into two helium nuclei or a-particles, each of mass four 
and charge two (electronic units). This experiment was of funda- 
mental importance, as it showed that in a nuclear reaction of this 
kind, mass could be lost, the combined energy of the two a-particles 
being, when allowance is made for the energy of the proton, exactly 
equal to the loss in mass multiplied by the square of the velocity 
of light, a remarkable verification of a law deduced in 1905 from 
the theory of relativity. About the same time, 1932, came the dis- 
coveries of heavy hydrogen of mass two and nuclear charge one, 
of the positive electron, the neutron and of artificial radioactivity, 
all of them of major importance. The neutron has no charge. Its 
mass is very nearly equal to that of a proton and nuclei are now 
believed to consist of protons and neutrons. Physicists, both from 
the experimental and theoretical sides, are attacking the problem 
of nuclear structure. The pace is tremendous and there are no 
signs of its letting up. 

A popular and beautifully written account of these and other 
important developments in the field of atomic physics has been 
given by Professor Robertson in his book Atomic Artillery. He 
is to be commended for economy of words and for the clarity of 
thought with which he develops his arguments. It is good physics 
even though no mathematics but the simplest are employed. The 
illustrations are excellent and very well chosen. 

This book can be recommended to all those who are interested 
in the progress of science and of philosophic thought. 

J. A. GRAY. 


ASPECTS OF SCIENCE. By Tobias Dantzig, Professor of 
Mathematics at the University of Maryland. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada, Limited. Pp. 285, with 
index. $3.50. 

A great many books have been written in recent years, all 
following much the same general pattern: the author sets forth 

certain developments in mathematics and physics, and offers a 
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commentary on their human significance. The book under review, 
however, differs from these in at least one respect, for whereas 
the earlier writers were content to discuss gravely the bearing of 
statistical methods and the principal of indeterminacy on the 
problem of free will, Mr. Dantzig proclaims with passionate con- 
viction that the will has been free since the dawn of consciousness ; 
that every advance of science binds the universe more tightly and 
in the same measure increases the freedom of the human mind. 
Delighting in his freedom, the author takes almost too gloomy a 
view of man’s position under determinism; he declares that it is 
as if man were set adrift in a small boat in a whirlpool, mockingly 
furnished with a useless pair of oars. Why should he not, then, 
abandon the struggle, throw overboard the oars and more than 
the oars? The true determinist would prefer to put the matter 
differently: it is predestined that a man shall like one thing better 
than another, that he shall strive after his preference, and shall 
often attain it after an exhilarating struggle. Although free will 
and determinism are directly opposed in theory, they seem, like 
Communism and Fascism, to lead to the same results in the conduct 
of human affairs. 

The parts of the book dealing with scientific matters are ex- 
tremely readable and convincing. The author describes how physics 
came to depend more and more on mathematics, how mathematics 
extended itself to meet this demand, and how the concept of infinity 
made possible enormous advances. At the end of the nineteenth 
century all seemed secure. Science would proceed surely, step by 
step, to conquer the universe and to raise up humanity. Then 
suddenly science was faced with a double crisis: humanity refused 
to be raised, plunging instead into disastrous war and revolution, 
and at the same time science was disrupted from within by new 
discoveries and new theories. Since that time scientists have con- 
fined themselves to measurements in their laboratories, and have 
been rather non-committal about the raising of humanity. The 
author goes on to explain some of the new theories, giving among 
other things a good account of both the resemblances and the dis- 
tinctions between the Euclidean geometry of curved surfaces and 
the non-Euclidean geometry of the plane. He has an impressive 
array of clocks and measuring rods, and in order to show the dif- 
ficulty of arriving at absolute standards he also introduces a most 
engaging lunatic. This gentle creature discovers that the column 
of mercury in a thermometer is the one thing that preserves the 
same length under all temperatures; all other substances expand 
with the cold and contract with the heat. He is, of course, con- 
fined to a cell, and having ample leisure for reflection makes the 
further discovery that a piece of rubber tubing is the one thing 
that is invariably straight; any other object, however solid it 
may appear, is in reality a swaying, heaving mass. 
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Such an argument, fantastic as it sounds, is quite as reason- 
able as the suggestion that laboratory findings may have a bearing 
on ethical problems. Some writers have based their belief in free 
will on the fact that scientists predict the exact behaviour of an 
atom; presumably, then, as science advances the will must become 
less free. Mr. Dantzig does not fall into this error, but rests his 
belief in free will on both logical and intuitive grounds, holding 
that every advance of science increases the practical scope of a 
will that is already free. Some readers will find the book marred 
by its persistent bias against religion; they will not agree that 
theological free will is merely a device to fix responsibility on the 
sinner, nor will they consider it derogatory that religion counsels 
harmony within, science mastery of the world without. Surely 
both these are needed. Yet all must respect the author’s faith in 
science and humanity, and his glowing conviction that man, the 
master of his own fate, is making his way onwards and upwards 
to the peak from which he can command the Se a abi 


SOCIOLOGY 


NATIONALISM AND THE COMMUNAL MIND. By E. Hanbury 
Hankin. London: C. A. Watts & CO. Pp. vii+199. 7s. 6d. 


One is tempted to-day to divide civilized mankind, whether 
thinking or not, into Nationalists and Internationalists; even if the 
division be not altogether correct, the two movements have to be 
reckoned with in any estimate of the permanence of our present 
system of civilization. Internationalism has the advantage of being 
easily comprehended, while each particular form of Nationalism is 
practically a sealed book to other nations. Mr. Eden can no more 
understand Signor Mussolini than the latter can read the mind 
or understand the ultimate motives of Stalin. And one ventures 
to suggest that few Canadians can follow the psychology of the 
following extract from the Deutsche Freiheit of Stuttgart: “We 
are facing a conspiracy of the entire sub-human world of a degen- 
erate continent against the last desperate attempt of Germany to 
fulfil itself.” 

All statesmen and all thinking men, to say nothing of poli- 
ticians, are being driven by the very logic of facts to endeavour 
to understand, not merely Nationalism as a very active force to- 
day, but more especially the Nationalism of other countries, whe- 
ther friend or foe. Indeed the only alternative to understanding 
is brute force. 

One welcomes therefore every effort made to elucidate that 
fearfully complex phenomenon, to which we give this convenient 
but vague name of Nationalism—complex because it is more than 
self-respect or pride of race, greed or fear of losing what one pos- 
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sesses, more than self-assertion, and fearful because it has appar- 
ently brought us once again to the brink of a world-war. 

In this book Dr. Hanbury Hankin approaches the problem 
from a new and very interesting angle; he gives us a psychological 
study of the subject along historical lines, that is, the evolution 
through the ages, down from primitive man, of certain of man’s 
mental and emotional processes; for clearly Nationalism involves 
both the reason and the feelings. A brief review cannot even 
glance at the tremendous number of pertinent details that have 
been gathered by the author: the facts are beyond question and 
are most illuminating: but one suspects that the already existing 
bias of the average reader will determine whether he agrees or 
not with the conclusions that Dr. Hankin draws from these facts. 
The real contribution of the book would appear to be the thesis 
that there exists a communal mind, which somehow exists apart 
from the individual members of the community or nation. His 
best illustration of this thesis is that of route finding by the various 
migrating animals. Even if one grants the existence of such a 
number of communal minds, the practical difficulty would seem to 
be that of how to control it. Dr. Hankin, if we are not mistaken, 
would answer that it is a great step towards mutual understand- 
ing, that is peace, if men recognize its existence. 


Poe OG. 
RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


THREE PHILOSOPHERS AND A POPE 


TOWARDS A RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY. By W. G. de Burgh. 
London: Macdonald and Evans. 10s. 


PHILOSOPHICAL FRAGMENTS. By Soren Kierkegaard. Trans- 
lated from the Danish by D. F. Swenson. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. ‘Ts. 6d. 


TYPES OF MODERN THEOLOGY. By the late H. R. Mackin- 
tosh. London: Nisbet. 10s. 6d. 


THE POPE IN POLITICS: The Life and Work of Pope Pius XI. 
By William Teeling. London: Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d. 


Towards a Religious Philosophy, though free from the dis- 
tractions of autobiography, is in effect a full length portrait of the 
brilliant and deeply religious author. Professor de Burgh, having 
recently retired from the Chair of Philosophy at the University 
of Reading, sets forth in these studies the upshot of his life of 
thought. His treatment of Spinoza and Gentile is difficult for the 
inexpert reader, but for the rest the book is intelligible to any 
educated man whose interests are philosophical. 
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“Think out what it is rational to believe—such is our claim— 
and you are led to acknowledge religious revelation; think out what 
is revealed in religion, and you find that it is the word of reason.” 
This is a summary of the whole argument. On the one side Pro- 
fessor de Burgh shows the bankruptcy of secularism, on the other 
he repudiates the flight from reason which is illustrated by such 
different figures as D. H. Lawrence and Karl Barth. “Thus while 
reason is narrowed to exclude religion, religion is narrowed to 
exclude the activity of reason. We are left to choose between the 
discredited tradition of secularist humanism and a religion of per- 
sonal experience, destitute of objective justification. Neither 
alternative offers hope of relief from the troubles that beset the 
age.” 

For philosophers “the choice lies between a philosophy which, 
while recognizing a super-temporal reality, refuses to identify it 
with the God of religious revelation and one which openly acknow- 
ledges the God of religion as integral to the metaphysical syn- 
thesis”. For himself Professor de Burgh holds that “‘the faith in 
intelligibility and order, which is the motive of all science and of 
all philosophy, can only be justified in the light of faith in God”’. 
The book is a very notable illustration of fides quaerens intellectum, 
and a significant contribution to current philosophy. The theolo- 
gian will be particularly grateful to Professor de Burgh because 
he not merely asserts the importance of the Christian revelation 
for philosophers, but also does not attempt to translate the revela- 
tion itself into a philosophy. 

No thinker has had more influence upon European religious 
thought in this century than Kierkegaard, the Dane. At last we 
have in English a translation of one of his works, the harbinger, 
we hope, of many more. Professor Swenson is no great literary 
artist, but he seems more felicitous in his translation than in his 
composition. On the jacket of my copy is printed “‘Oxford’’; on 
the title-page stands the signature of the Oxford University Press. 

Ah, why starts each eyeball from its socket, 

As in Hamlet start the guilty queen’s? 
No wonder, when I find the word “prerequisites” divided at the “‘q”’, 
and no wonder when I find learned notes at the end of the book 
translating for me the difficult phrase ‘‘communio bonorum’, and 
no wonder when the proof-reader palpably knows neither Latin 
nor Greek and allows all sorts of mistakes to pass uncorrected. A 
careful search reveals the alarming fact that the book was really 
printed at the Princeton University Press. A great University 
should not offend like this, still less add to its crime by making a 
yet greater University accessory after the event. 

But what a book this is, what wit and irony, what virtuosity 
of logical dexterity, what profundity of thought! Kierkegaard 
appears greater than those who have mined in his writings and 
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set the Church by the ears in various ways. I am not sure that 
Kierkegaard always avoids the pitfalls of the clever, but often 
beyond doubt he is profound. 

Starting from the Socratic question how far does the truth 
admit of being learned, he soon brings us to original sin and the 
Atonement, and that not by way of theology but by a properly 
Socratic argument. “Not to reveal oneself is the death of love, 
to reveal oneself is the death of the beloved’’-—such is the dilemma 
of God if we must learn the truth. “Is the past more necessary 
than the future? Or, when the possible becomes actual, is it 
thereby made more necessary than it was?” Starting from these 
questions Kierkegaard deals with the problems of historicity’? and 
the differences between “absolute fact’, ‘‘eternal fact” and “‘his- 
torical fact”. He has set and discusses some of our most urgent 
modern problems. The book is lightened by touches of great 
beauty even in translation; it is both securely philosophical and 
deeply evangelical. It anticipates Professors Gilson and de Burgh 
in aoa igaes how necessary is the Christian faith for philosophy 
itself. 

The voice of H. R. Mackintosh is silent now. For a generation 
he has been not merely a teacher of theology but a power in the 
Church far beyond the borders of his native Scotland. We have 
now before us his last work not quite finally prepared for publica- 
tion by himself. ‘“Schleiermacher to Barth’ is his sub-title. 
Schleiermacher died in 1832, Barth was born in 1886. The nine- 
teenth century, thinks Mackintosh, was “the greatest century in 
theology since the fourth’. Here some of its outstanding figures 
pass before us, to be judged always in the light of central evangeli- 
cal Christianity. 

After a brief introduction on the age of Enlightenment, which, 
far more than the Reformation, marks the beginning of the modern 
world, he treats at some length and with great fairness the Schlei- 
ermacher both of the Addresses and of the Christian Faith, that 
master of the ambiguous whose importance for all subsequent Pro- 
testant thought, even when it rejects him, cannot easily be exag- 
gerated. Next to be considered is Hegel, who volatilized the Gos- 
pel into an idea, and who manifested every gift in his great system, 
except only the saving gift of humour. We pass to Ritschl, whose 
reaction from metaphysics is intelligible enough, and whose insist- 
ence upon the classical Christian experience of forgiveness made 
him and his school, and most notably Wilhelm Herrmann, a pro- 
foundly religious force in an else rationalistic period. Troeltsch 
stands for the religionsgeschichtliche Schule which would not 
merely see but also interpret Christianity in the light of world- 
religion as a whole. He stands for the historical relativism, which 
would reduce missionaries to the status of ambassadors for cul- 
ture, and Christ to an historical Figure necessary to the cult but 
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not to the individual soul. In his influence upon European thought, 
though not in history, Soren Kierkegaard comes after Troeltsch. 
He marks the beginning of that modern thought which is the suc- 
cessor of what is still styled “Modernism”. With cyclone em- 
phasis he declares the transcendence of God and the sin and 
nothingness of man. To some extent he already had answered in 
advance the historical relativism of Troeltsch, and he points the 
way forward to Karl Barth to whose religious power and insight 
Mackintosh pays a memorable tribute. Thus ends a very notable 
survey of those who have done most to set the religious and theo- 
logical problems with which to-day we wrestle. 

The Pope is alleged to be on occasion infallible in respect of 
faith and morals, but even the most ultra-montane of the faithful 
may criticize his politics. ‘‘When non-Catholics tell you that the 
Pope is all-powerful with priests and laity alike, it would be as 
well to remember that encyclical forbidding priests to have political 
ideas, and then to look round at Ireland, Germany, Austria and 
Spain, and in fact the whole world, and realize how little that 
command is being obeyed.” Mr. Teeling’s book is the frankest 
criticism of the present Pope as a politician and throws light on 
problems and difficultes of the Roman Church of which few Pro- 
testants have any understanding. Much of the Pope’s policy has 
been due to the horror of Bolshevism which he acquired during 
his service in Poland immediately before his elevation. ‘The 
political policy of Rome seems to become more and more identified 
with organizations on totalitarian lines.’”’ Meanwhile the real 
strength of the Roman Church is increasingly to be found in North 
America. The Pope is anti-American as he is pro-Italian in his 
feeling. This leads to stresses now and to anxious thoughts for 
the future. 

Here is another problem: “In 1924 in Canada there were no 
less than three hundred thousand Ruthenians, and the Ruthenians 
breed four times as fast as other English-speaking people in 
Canada. . . If we take the three hundred thousand Ruthenians 
and look forward to a hundred and fifty years from now, there 
should be at least thirteen million Ruthenians in Canada without 
the migration of one fresh soul from Europe.” But the Ruthenians, 
though of the Orthodox Church, are subject to the Roman obedi- 
ence, and they have this privilege that their priests may marry. 
Already the proximity of Ruthenians and other sections of the 
Roman Church is giving rise to anxious questionings. What will 
be the upshot? 

Will America for ever be content with so few cardinals? Will 
America be content increasingly to find the finances to be spent on 
Italian policies? Are not American Romanists already very dif- 
ferent in outlook from European Romanists? How shall the great 
communion hold together as it spreads both East and West? Rome 
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sometimes seems so securely set upon the rock of Peter that it 
will come as a shock to many Protestants to realize how difficult 
and urgent are her problems. It is, however, a poor satisfaction 
to realize that our neighbours have their troubles too! Perhaps 
more significant than all these questons is the fact that the Roman 
bishop in Berlin has called his people to pray for the persecuted 
brethren of the Protestant Church, and that the Oxford Confer- 
ence of all the other Churches has recognized that Rome with Pro- 
testantism is enduring persecution for loyalty to Christ in Germany 
to-day. N. MICKLEM. 


BIOGRAPHY 


AUGUSTUS. By John Buchan. London: Hodder and Stoughton 
Ltd. Pp. 356. With four plates, a chart anda map. $5.00. 

What was said of Carlyle is true also of Tacitus: both of them, 
writes Lord Tweedsmuir in his Preface, “‘preferred seriousness to 
truth’. His own temptations are of a different order: here, where 
historian meets novelist, there is a risk that fact will play servant 
to entertainment. But in his latest venture it is but rarely that 
this happens. For the most part the historian’s feet are bedded 
in the evidence, and what he writes is sober stuff, fresh, as one 
might expect, and full of verve, but generally restrained. More- 
over, though “my interpretation of Augustus is a personal thing, 
coloured insensibly by my own beliefs’, he has had the good sense 
to lean heavily on his guides and counsellors, and the acknowledge- 
ment of generous assistance from Professor Hugh Last shows that, 
in his search for the infallible, Lord Tweedsmuir knows where to 
turn. 

Not that the book is above criticism. It is a mistake (in the 
eyes of the present reviewer at least) to discuss the social forces 
which finally threw up the Principate without once mentioning the 
increasing power of the new bourgeoisie. Again, though the 
author states that later “the empire at its most prosperous stage 
was ruled by the upper middle class’’, he nowhere clearly links this 
class with the new nationalism. Is it right, moreover, to say with- 
out qualification, that the empire had been “unwillingly won”, or 
that Augustus’ system “assumed for its continuance a race of men 
of the first quality, if not of demi-gods”, especially when Caligula 
is described as a lunatic, Nero a monster, and (rather strangely) 
Claudius is dismissed as a “‘loutish pedant’’? 

But though many questions of this sort might be asked with 
justice, it remains true that the book is in essence sound, and both 
as regards fact and interpretation may be read with confidence. 
It covers most of the ground. Octavian’s manceuvres with the 
Senate, the long-drawn-out struggle with Mark Antony, a struggle 
in which “he could only succeed as Antony’s anti-type’’, the first 
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efforts at constitution-making (rightly regarded as tentative), the 
completed system and the principles which underlay it—all these 
things are skilfully done. “I have purposely tried,” says the 
writer, “to present the work of Augustus as a practical solution of 
a number of urgent problems’. But a new system, as Augustus 
saw full well, was not enough. “The readiness with which the 
principate was accepted made its first stage easy, but the second 
stage was the more difficult because of this very docility, for the 
impulse to revolt is a proof of life in the body politic. There was 
little hope for Rome if its spirit became that of the common epi- 
taph for slaves: ‘I was not. Iwas. I shall not be. I do not care’.” 
Twice near the end of the book the author breaks off his narrative 
to indulge his powers of description—to set out on a broad canvas 
“a bird’s-eye view of the diverse lands on which the Augustan 
peace lay like a summer noon’, and again, to paint the portraits 
of the imperial house, among them the incorrigible Julia, who 
gave her father more worry than all the burdens of the state. 
Here and there, too, throughout the book are scattered brightly- 
coloured vignettes—of Agrippa, “supreme example in history of a 
man of the first order whom loyalty constrained to take the second 
place”; of Antony, ‘‘classic instance of the second-rate man who is 
offered a first-class destiny, and who, in stumbling after it, loses 
his way in the world”; of Cicero, of Brutus, and the rest, and of 
the unfortunate Cleopatra, who comes down the ages withered out 
of recognition by the sulphur of Augustus’ propaganda. 

At the end of his Preface, the author writes: “Since the his- 
torian is most at home in an age which resembles his own, I hope 
that the convulsions of our time may give an insight into the 
problems of the early Roman empire which was perhaps unattain- 
able by scholars who lived in easier days.” ‘This is doubtless true, 
but might it be suggested that to interpret the past by means of 
the present is to put the cart before the horse? ‘‘Historians,” says 
a well-known writer, “before they begin to teach history, should 
turn themselves into philosophers, and get some clear idea of what, 
as historians, they are trying to do. My own conclusion is that 
the most valuable result of studying the past is to make the present 
more intelligible.’ Perhaps some day Lord Tweedsmuir will set 
forth his thoughts in this question at greater Wsate * 

. 4. LAW. 


NASSAU SENIOR AND CLASSICAL ECONOMICS. By Marian 
SARE Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd. Pp. 358. 

This reappraisal of the place of Senior in the history of econo- 

mic doctrine was occasioned by the working over of a large volume 
of manuscript materials in the possession of Senior’s descendants, 
especially the notes of his lectures delivered at Oxford during the 
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years 1847-1852. “In the field of pure theory Senior has been 
either ignored or put on one side with a note of interrogation and 
in the sphere of the application of economic analysis to social ques- 
tions he has received unenviable and quite unjustified recognition 
as the crude exponent of extreme laissez-faire.” However excus- 
able such a view may have been on the basis of published materials, 
it is no longer tenable; Senior has been assured, by Miss Bowley’s 
book, an established position as an economic theorist and as a 
social thinker abreast even of his great contemporary John Stuart 
Mill in his views of the proper réle of Government in business. 

The first, and larger, part of the book is concerned with 
Senior’s contributions to economic theory and will be of interest 
only to economists. He went a long way toward the reconciliation 
of the real cost and utility theories of value and as a result found 
it possible to apply his value theory directly to the problems of 
international as well as to internal trade. In respect of internal 
trade particularly, his work has a very modern ring indeed. 

Senior’s views on the scope of the science of economics and the 
Sphere proper to government in relation to economic activity dis- 
cussed in the second part of the book should be of interest to a 
much wider circle of readers. From a training in the law Senior 
came to a study of economics attracted mainly by his interest in 
the problem of poverty. The lectures given in 1826 on the occasion 
of his first tenure of a chair of Economics at Oxford reflect the 
ideas common at that time. But his first work published ten years 
later shows a marked sharpening of his ideas. Economics has 
now become for Senior a pure science of wealth-getting activities; 
the relation of such activities to the welfare of the community is 
excluded from economics and made a part of the science of govern- 
ment, a science based only partly on economic considerations. 
Senior had made a detailed study, for the government, of the situa- 
tion of the poor in Ireland and was an important member of the 
English Poor Law Commission of 1832. In this work he had been 
impressed both with the limitations of economic theory as then 
developed as a safe basis for recommendations as to public policy 
and with the multiplicity of non-economic considerations which 
must be taken into account in government. As scientists, econo- 
mists should therefore tender no advice on social policy; their 
business was analysis only. What they might recommend in their 
private capacity or as “‘statesmen or moralists” must not be sup- 
ported by the authority of their position as economists. 

Twenty years after his first lectures at Oxford, Senior began 
a second term there and was forced once more to turn to this ques- 
tion of the relation of economists to government policy. Attacks 
were being made on economists by such writers as Carlyle and the 
romantic younger wing of the Tory party under the impression 
that the science of economics was the chief support of a social 
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policy of laissez-faire. From Miss Bowley’s account of the con- 
tents of this his last series of lectures, it is clear that such a view 
was not held by Senior. He did not adhere to any Benthamite 
principle of non-interference by governments. It was his belief 
that governments should intervene in economic activity whenever 
by so doing they could further the common good. Nor was there 
any limit to this interference except that of expediency. The real 
question was as to the power of governmental action to promote 
the welfare of the people. If Senior’s study of the history of such 
interference in the past convinced him that it was usually inex- 
pedient; that it illustrates “the general rule that in human affairs 
it is much easier to do harm than good”; if his analysis of par- 
ticular proposals such as the Factory Acts led him to determined 
opposition on the ground of their inexpediency; the disappointment 
of the reformers should not have blinded them to the grounds on 
which his position was taken and led them to condemn him as a 
reactionary. His vindication has been long delayed but now that 
it has come economists who have suffered under similar strictures 
will be grateful to Miss Bowley for her illuminating defence of one 
of the masters. 
F. A. KNOX. 


BARRIE 


JAMES MATTHEW BARRIE. By James A. Roy. London: Jar- 
rolds, 1937. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. Pp. 256. $3.00. 


Appreciative readers of Barrie will find this a friendly and 
companionable book. It is not offered as a full-dress biography, 
but rather as a sympathetic tracing of the Barrie pattern. It does 
not attempt conclusive criticism, yet it savours each of Barrie’s 
plays and stories—short and long—by reference to the mood and 
circumstances that induced it. Professor Roy is himself a Kirrie- 
marian, and his happy exploration of Barrie’s early environment 
will prove indispensable to future commentators. 

The books that deal with Barrie are few as yet. Among them 
Patrick Braybrooke’s journalistic study (1924) has slight value; 
Thomas Moult’s little book (1927) is better written, but is inac- 
curate at times and allows its focus to waver; J. A. Hammerton’s 
Barrie (1929) has more substance than either of these, for its 
author is a knowledgeable man with a long persisting enthusiasm 
for the subject. His style, however, is discursive and over-anec- 
dotal. He has written two related works—J. M. Barrie and his 
Books and Barrieland, a Thrums Pilgrimage. Other contributions 
will be made, for the process of valuation and revaluation is, of 
necessity, endless, and “nothing is finished till all is finished”. And 
Barrie is an especially fascinating and baffling subject for both 
biographer and critic. 
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Professor Roy provides a very readable account of the life, 
supported by many passages from Barrie himself and from others, 
for he wishes to let his subject speak at first-hand, as much as 
possible. Especial emphasis is laid upon Barrie’s boyhood and 
youth, and due reference is made to the works in chronological 
order. Professor Roy’s preoccupation with Kirriemuir is clearly 
right, since it is based on Barrie’s own continuous feeling for his 
birthplace—“he had never really been away from Kirriemuir at 
all”. He shows, more briefly but more subtly than Hammerton, 
that Margaret Ogilvy’s youth prolonged itself through her famous 
son’s understanding of it and through its influence upon him as 
boy and man and artist. Barrie saw equally well with her eyes 
and his own, for love and memory enabled him to assume at will 
her vision of things. She was his mother and his sister, his sweet- 
heart and his heroine, and there are implications of her in nearly 
all of his women characters. The sense of timelessness in Barrie, 
of which Professor Roy writes so well, made these two members 
of one generation. Both mother and son, as the years came upon 
them, reflected De Morgan’s portrayal of “age that is a late edition 
of youth’. Or, better, neither of them ever quite managed to 
grow up. 

Professor Roy deals faithfully also with Barrie’s schooldays 
at Dumfries Academy and with his student days at Edinburgh. 
We are told of Professors Masson, Campbell-Fraser, Calderwood 
and Blackie, all of whom appear also in Sir Robert Falconer’s 
article, In Edinburgh Fifty Years Ago, published in this number 
of QUEEN’S QUARTERLY, where reference is made to Barrie’s visit 
to a class conducted by his favourite professor, Masson, some years 
after graduation. 

The quality of timelessness mentioned above was native to 
Barrie, although no doubt it was heightened by his feeling for 
Carlyle, who remarked to Emerson when the American was his 
guest at Craigenputtock: ‘Christ died on the tree: that built 
Dunscore kirk yonder: that brought you and me together. Time 
has only a relative existence.” Professor Roy finds the Carlylean 
influence strong in the moulding of Barrie, and names also Bunyan. 
Perhaps he might have included the Bible, and also Charles Lamb, 
whose style and personality are really closer to Barrie than are 
those of Bunyan. Indeed, as the author remarks elsewhere, the 
English writer whom Barrie most resembles is Lamb. Barrie’s 
own influence is perceptible at times in Maeterlinck, Dunsany and 
Masefield. 

While this or that reader may not altogether agree with the 
judgements expressed of My Lady Nicotine, Tommy and Grizel 
and The Boy David, he will find thoughtful appreciations of Auld 
Licht Idylls, A Window in Thrums, The Little Minister, The Little 
White Bird, and of the plays in general. A word about one or two 
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of these last. The Adored One was unsuccessful in London in 
1913, was afterwards rewritten and produced in America as The 
Legend of Leonora, and was finally fused with Seven Women in 
1917. The reviewer, who saw Mrs. Patrick Campbell in the Lon- 
don performance, is inclined to think that Barrie’s dissatisfaction 
with the play was due more than anything else to the likeness be- 
tween the later scenes and Gilbert and Sullivan’s Trial by Jury. 
The island symbolisms in Peter Pan, The Admirable Crichton and 
Mary Rose are pregnant with many meanings. Those of Mary 
Rose’s island are not easily rationalized. Our humanity has curi- 
ous complements in nature, and deep may call unto deep, island 
unto ‘island’ in ways past even Barrie’s searching. Mary Rose 
hardly reaches the true Barrie country (as Dear Brutus memor- 
ably does), but plays rather about its confines. The enveloping 
action lags towards the end, and the admixture of Australia-and- 
the-war realism with the tragi-idyllic mysteries of the heroine’s 
long disappearance and her ghostly hunger for her babe seems, for 
an artist like Barrie, rather inept. Mary Rose’s own character is 
tenderly done: she is of those ‘fey’ ones who are never far from 
the other side, and her island is nearer heaven than earth. 

Perhaps, as Professor Roy’s epigram suggests, wherever Barrie 
went, Kirriemuir and Margaret Ogilvy accompanied him. He was 
always true to them and they to him. The further compounding 
of Barrie took many ingredients and a wholly unusual inner and 
outer experience. Courage is there, and delicacy; mysticism 
mingles with social and moral criticism, intimacy with aloofness, 
maturity with childlikeness, charm with compassion and even at 
times with a breath of tragic terror, comforted by humour and 
by hope. 

GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE. 


LIFE’S WAKING PART. By James Frazer Smith. Toronto: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. Pp. 345. $2.50. 


Many outside the circle of his own friends and acquaintances 
will be glad that Dr. James Frazer Smith has seen fit to publish 
some recollections of his long and busy life. He was the grandson 
of an evicted Strathspey cotter who made a new home for himself 
near Owen Sound. Young Frazer was rendered unfit for the heavy 
physical labour of a pioneer farm through an accident and came, 
after much home study and self-sacrifice, to Queen’s in October 
1881. By 1888 he had graduated in Medicine and Theology. The 
“Student Volunteer Movement” made a deep impression on Queen’s 
in the early eighties and Dr. Smith offered himself for foreign 
work and became the first foreign missionary supported by the 
Queen’s Missionary Association. In 1888 he was designated by 
the Presbytery of Kingston to Honan to initiate work in that most 
“anti-foreign” provinee in China. Lameness, consequent on a seri- 
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ous illness contracted in China, compelled him to resign the work 
there for lighter work in India. From India he was later invalided 
home. In rapidly moving narrative he gives vivid glimpses of 
pioneer life in Canada, Queen’s in the eighties, student home mis- 
sion work, China preceding the Boxer rebellion, and India in the 
years following. His book will be of special interest to readers 
seeking information about the Honan Mission and its heroic pio- 
neers. 
W. 


LITERATURE 
CANADIAN VERSE 


SONGS. By Helena Coleman. Toronto: The Ryerson Press, 1937. 
Pp. 24. 75 cents. 

THE LEGEND OF GHOST LAGOON. By Joseph Schull. Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada, 1937. Pp. 178. $2.50. 

THE GLOWING YEARS. By Nathaniel Benson. Toronto: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, 1937. Pp. 137. $1.50. 

From Miss Coleman’s two books of verse—Songs and Sonnets 
(1906) and Marching Men (1917)—both out of print, the Ryerson 
Press has selected certain favourite pieces, including the sonnets 
More Lovely Grows the Earth and On Mount Pilatus. The chap- 
book format is used. Miss Coleman’s gift is real and its expression 
usually graceful, despite the presence, almost the preponderance, 
in her verse of didactic and declamatory elements. 

Mr. Schull came as a mere lad from South Dakota to Saskat- 
chewan in 19138, and took his schooling there. Since 1935 he has 
lived in Montreal. In the present chronicle he tells with gusto 
the rollicking, romantic tale of Solomon Sleavy, commander of the 
pirate vessel Lady Kate, with the adventures of his chief mate, 
“Pious Dick”. This latter account is a yarn within a yarn, and 
is unfolded at such length that the shift from present to past breaks 
the continuity of the whole narrative and makes against effective 
organization. The verse often has swing and vigour, but lacks the 
power of a mastered and managed technique. It degenerates too 
often into turgid rhetoric, adjectival rioting, and manufactured 
and repetitive devices. The chief influences seem to be Beowulf, 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, Kipling’s Tomlinson and Mase- 
field’s Dauber. Some of the character descriptions are clever, and 
a few scenes in the pageant of nature are touched in with feeling, 
but in general the work fails to achieve that unity with itself that, 
as Wilde reminds us, constitutes truth in art. 

Mr. Benson is more successful so far with the sonnet than with 
other poetic forms, although he has not yet sufficiently explored 
the prosody of the sonnet. Among his best in this kind are The 
Visitation, Harvest, the octave of In Time of Frost, and the eighth 
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in the series addressed to Eleanora. In other forms there is 
especial merit in The Solitary and To My Comrades Dying Young; 
and there is an interesting group called Realities. As Mr. Benson’s 
experience becomes deeper and fuller his art is likely to take on 
increased power. He has a true feeling for the poetry of life and 
some awareness of both the charm and the rigour of lyric style, 
and he seems justified in the hope and prevision of a richer har- 
vesting to come. ‘So it may be with me,” he writes— 
So it may be with me—despite all stress, 
All strange uncertain fears and curious pain, 
Long winters of the heart, lost happiness, 
I shall complete this mortal year, and gain 


Some golden still September of the soul 
Whose harvest-tide brings ripeness of the whole. 


GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE. 


THE STORY OF ODYSSEUS, translated into plain English by 
W.H. D. Rouse. Toronto: Nelson, 1937. Pp. xv-+463. $2.50. 


One needs, as it were, a common denominator to see clearly 
the contrast between the literary manners of different ages. Trans- 
lations of a standard author like Homer bring out in astonishing 
relief not only fashions in writing but much of the spirit of their 
times. Pope stands for an uncritical veneration of classical things 
as well as for literary artifice. Lang, Leaf, Butcher, and Myers, 
under the spell of Arnold and in keeping with their age, couple 
plainness of style with nobility of manner, but gain immensely 
over Pope by the rapidity of their diction; the tone of their work, 
nevertheless, remans ‘literary’. Mr. Rouse’s translation and that 
of the late Colonel Lawrence (they were made independently) hit 
off our own age exactly: they seem to say, ‘‘We must, at all costs, 
call a spade a spade; we must not be formal, but intimate, frank, 
uninhibted.” But examples are better than words. There follow 
the opening lines of the Odyssey in the versions respectively of 
Pope, Butcher and Lang, and Mr. Rouse: 

The man, for wisdom’s various arts renown’d, 
Long exercis’d in woes, Oh muse! resound. 

Who, when his arms had wrought the destin’d fall, 
Of sacred Troy, and raz’d her heav’n built wall, 
Wandering from clime to clime, observant stray’d, 
Their manners noted, and their states survey’d. 
On stormy seas unnumber’d toils he bore, 


Safe with his friends to gain his natal shore: 
Vain toils! 


Tell me, Muse, of that man, so ready at need, who wandered far and 
wide, after he had sacked the sacred citadel of Troy, and many were 
the men whose town he saw and whose mind he learnt, yea, and many 
were the woes he suffered in his heart upon the deep, striving to win 
his own life and the return of his company. Nay, but even so he 
saved not his company, though he desired it sore. 
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This is the story of a man, one who was never at a loss. He had trav- 
elled far in the world, after the sack of Troy, the virgin fortress; he 
saw many cities of men and learnt their mind; he endured many trou- 
bles and hardships in the struggle to save his own life and to bring 
back his men safe to their homes. He did his best, but he could not save 
his companions. 


Mr. Rouse’s version is scholarly. It may occasionally strain a 
point to be racy, as when the old swineherd is made to say, “Well, 
gaffer, that was a nice chance; the dogs would a done for thee in a 
twink, and then tha’d a blamed me... But come along, gaffer, into 
the hut; there’s bread and wine to fill thi belly, then tha’lt tell me 
where tha comes from and what thi troubles have been.’ The 
best tribute the present reviewer can pay is that he sat down to 
read the book (a) as another version of Homer, (b) as a book to 
be reviewed, but suddenly found himself half-way through it 
immersed in the sheer delight of the story. As the story was not 
altogether new, most of the credit must go to Mr. Rouse. 


H. L. TRACY. 


CHINESE LYRICS, translated by Ch’u Ta-Kao. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 


This is a small and excellent volume which should be read by 
all Canadians who have an interest in literature and also in the 
present Far Eastern war. It is no bad introduction to the spirit 
of the oldest civilization now living in the world. This civilization 
is being threatened with destruction by the Japanese guns, and 
defended by the Chinese people. During thousands of years, 
literature received in China the respect paid in other countries to 
art, religion, generalship and statecraft combined. It is reassur- 
ing to see that amid the turmoil of the last decade some Chinese 
scholars at least are still reading and re-reading their old poems. 


Mr. Ch’u has rendered into English fifty lyrics, in the 
rhythmical free verse which Arthur Waley has made us recognize 
as the best medium for such work. Most of Mr. Ch’u’s selections 
fall between the ninth and twelfth centuries—the classic period; 
none has been done into English before. They are all short, but 
they reveal much of the exquisite restraint and the subtle power 
of allusion and association that we have learned to look for in 
Chinese poetry. They create, with as few touches as a Chinese 
painting on silk, an entire world, fascinatingly strange and 
strangely familiar. Mr. Ch’u succeeds remarkably well in refiect- 
ing its delicate light—its autumn moons rising on sleepless eyes, 
its plum-blossom hanging over ancient gateways, its perpetual 
lingering upon the feelings of separation. Prince Li Yu is the 
writer represented by the largest number of poems: here is one 
of them— 
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The flowers bright, the moon dim, and a light mist eddying about— 
To-night is meant for me to go to my love. 

Off with my stockings, I walk down the fragrant steps, 

With my gold-lined slippers in hand. 


At the south side of the Painted Hall we meet; 
I fall trembling in his arms and say: 

Because it was so hard to come to you, 

Let me have your very best caress. 


China’s, one cannot say too often, is the only literature where 
not a trace of militarism can be discovered. It is hardly surpris- 
ing that Professor Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, in an interesting 
preface to this volume, speaks above all of the traditional Chinese 
hatred and contempt for war. He quotes some fine verses, the 
lament of a soldier serving on the Great Wall among the mountains 
of the North: 


The Tatar flute comes wailing over a land frost-bound; 

Hardly can one sleep— 

The general’s white hair and the soldiers’ tears... 
—and he adds: “If Poetry have, in the scope of its divine purpose, 
an immediate task just now, it surely is to persuade men that this 
warfare they fear, but allow to fascinate them, 7s ignorance, which 
to face and despise is virtue.’ The Chinese people is more ready 
than almost any other for peaceful international intercourse. Yet 
it is showing itself ready to defend its country at all costs against 
barbarous aggression. One reads Mr. Ch’u’s book with the sound 
of Japanese bombs in one’s ears, and one gains from it a fresh 
motive of sympathy with China. 


HENRY STANLEY FERNS. 


JOURNALS AND NOVELS 


THE GONCOURT JOURNALS. By Edmund and Jules de Gon- 
court. Edited, translated, and with an introduction by 
Lewis Galantiére. Toronto: Doubleday, Doran and Co. Pp. 
372. $4.00. 

EUROPA IN LIMBO. By Robert Briffault. Toronto: The Mac- 
millan Company. Pp. 476. $3.00. 

TO HAVE AND TO HAVE NOT. By Ernest Hemingway. New 
York: Seribner’s. Pp. 262. $2.50. 

FAMINE. By Liam O’Flaherty. Toronto: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Pp. 466. $2.75. 

THE RING IS CLOSED. By Knut Hamsun. Toronto: Longmans, 
Green and Co. Pp. 322. $2.50. 

BRIEF FLOWER OF YOUTH. By Graham Heath. Toronto: 
Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. 302. $2.00. 
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JOHN CORNELIUS. By Hugh Walpole. Toronto: Doubleday, 
Doran and Co. Pp. 425. $3.00. 


JOHN. By Irene Baird. Toronto: J. B. Lippincott. Pp. 235. $2.25. 


THE ROMANCE OF ROSY RIDGE. By MacKinlay Kantor. To- 
ronto: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. 96. $1.25. 


The Goncourt Journals are, of course, not works of fiction, but 
tendencies of mind similar to those exhibited in much twentieth- 
century fiction were present in the work of the twin souls, Edmond 
and Jules de Goncourt. They were in some sort forerunners in 
French literature of that wave of analytical and semi-scientific 
realism which, gathering its initial momentum in their time, has, 
in the eighty odd years since they began their journals, swept over 
every kind of literary effort. 

The Goncourt brothers had no lack of sensitiveness, and of 
appreciation of certain kinds of beauty. Aristocratic in birth and 
character, and of independent means, they steeped their minds in 
painful researches into the sordid phenomena of human life: able 
to see and express the beautiful in character, they lived mainly 
among those whom they saw as faulty or even contemptible, be- 
cause they had a “passion for the study of reality”, which inspired 
and at the same time tormented them, so that they felt as if “stung 
by the bee of analysis”. Living a life that held few of the common 
human sorrows, they could not be happy, because, as they them- 
selves confessed, “we are too sensitive to be happy, and because 
we are wonderfully apt at poisoning our happiness as soon as a 
hint of it comes into our lives’. ‘At bottom, what plagues us is 
an insatiable and rankling literary ambition.” This ambition was 
ie destined to receive much satisfaction in the lifetime of Jules, 
at least. 

It is not only the Goncourts, however, who hold the interest in 
these journals. The revelations they make of the inner lives and 
characters of the literary lions of Paris in their time are even more 
absorbing. Here we meet Théophile Gautier, Murger, Michelet, 
Sainte-Beuve, Balzac, Zola, Flaubert, Renan and a multitude of 
others, presented to us in the glare of a strong and merciless spot- 
light, which shows up every blemish, while their good qualities are 
usually taken for granted as being known to everybody. <A very 
good introduction and an informative and witty appendix contain- 
ing about 200 short biographical sketches, by M. Galantiére, com- 
plete a book valuable both for its intrinsic and historic merit. 

The Goncourt brothers saw “two great currents in the history 
of humanity, baseness, which makes conservatives, and envy, which 
makes revolutionaries’. Perhaps the first part of this statement 
would be subscribed to by Mr. Briffault, author of Europa and 
Europa in Limbo, but probably not the second part. In a long, and 
certainly not a dull, novel dealing with the Europe of the war 
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period, he sees little anywhere but baseness. His great knowledge 
of Europe, gained as an eye-witness of several war fronts, has 
given him a very pessimistic view of the whole European situation, 
which is expressed through the experiences of the same Julian 
Bern, as recounted by the same shadowy Laurence Foster, who 
became known to us in Huropa. Julian sees Europe tottering to its 
fall, and in Russia, at least, he sees the overthrow of society. This 
spectacle, however, gives him a certain satisfaction as being the 
inevitable result of terrible misgovernment, and the dawn of a new 
and better day. While Julian sees nothing worth preserving in 
the old Europe, he sees a future for a new Europe, although 
nothing is left of the “immutable, eternal standards”. New con- 
cepts must reign in the thoughts of men. The concept of Liberty, 
for instance, must be reconstructed, liberty being “incompatible 
with social life’. “Let the liberty of tyranny be forcibly destroyed, 
amid the howls and indignation of liberals, and man’s natural 
reason is restored.” 

Considered as a novel and an artistic production Europa in 
Limbo suffers from a certain formlessness and a lack of reality in 
the characters, as if their creator really desired mainly to present 
pictures of Europe, and needed his personages only as observers 
like-minded to himself. Their background overshadows them, but 
it is assuredly a vast background. 

To Have and To Have Not is a title which prepares us for 
another economic theme overshadowing the personages in the tale, 
but those who like novels to be novels, will find that the economic 
background does not in the least detract from the reality of Mr. 
Hemingway’s characters. The hero in particular, Henry Morgan, 
though a tough and a murderer, has a steely strength and courage 
which he never loses, and his creator has given him a quality of 
vivid life which lingers in one’s mind. The contrast between the 
Haves and the Have Nots is only one of circumstance, both groups 
being rather shady characters. Morgan in the end finds that “a 
man alone has no chance’’, which might be taken as the moral of 
the tale, if one is needed. 

Famine opens to us another realm of sorrow and catastrophe, 
the Ireland of the potato-blight years. Mr. O’Flaherty has shown 
before now his skill in portraying the Irish people under stress of 
hard circumstances, and his hand has not lost its cunning. That 
political misgovernment had a share in rendering the calamity of 
the potato crop failure more devastating than it should have been 
is indicated, but it is also made clear that the unfortunate peasants, 
even in their ignorant and poverty-stricken lives, still retained 
much of the faith and family affection which enabled the survivors 
to re-establish themselves at home or across the seas. The beauti- 
ful Mary lives in these pages as a symbol of hope. This book is a 
very satisfying literary achievement. 
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The Ring is Closed resembles Famine in one particular, that 
is, in dealing with the lives of the people, by one who knows 
whereof he speaks. It contains, however, no universal catastrophe, 
whether Act of God or of Government. All its springs of action 
are seen as arising, in real Ibsenish fashion, within the individual. 
Abel Brodersen, the son of a lighthouse keeper, is the main figure. 
He has little in common with Isaak, the pioneer farmer in Growth 
of the Soil, being devoid of painstaking industry and prudent ac- 
quisitiveness. He does not care about accumulating worldly goods, 
and cannot stand a bourgeois life for long. Indifferent to ordinary 
conceptions of comfort, he allows himself to be exploited by anyone 
he cares for, and prefers a freedom to wander round the world, 
rather than routine and a home. 


Hamsun himself has stated that this book, the fruit of his 
mature age, is the best thing he has done. It is perhaps permis- 
sible to question, however, whether this work, with its vague in- 
conclusiveness, can compare with the strength and reality of ear- 
lier works such as Growth of the Soil or Children of the Age. It 
presents yet another type of humanity, one living by its own laws 
and owing little to social backgrounds of any kind. As such it 
completes Hamsun’s exhibition of types of individualistic human- 
ity, and probably, as such, it has been given its suggestive title. 


Brief Flower of Youth is also very well named, for it refers 
to the period of brightness in the life of Germany, represented by 
the now extinct Weimar Republic, which was brief and bright as 
a flower. As a flower, too, it accomplished not much more than 
to give a vision and a perfume. This book is very simply and 
lucidly written: none of the poignancy is lost by overemphasis of 
any kind. While it could not be claimed that this is a work of 
first-rate importance, it has the charm of success in its own way. 
Simple, clear and impressionistic, with the flower symbol running 
through it, it leaves a memory of the clean sadness of withered 
hopes, and not a trail of slime. 


John Cornelius does not belong to any of Walpole’s sequences. 
It is the study of an individual, a disappointed artist who cannot 
succeed where he deeply desires to, and achieves a great success 
in a field which he holds of small account. This work can be read 
simply as an absorbing narrative, but the philosophy of the under- 
lying reality of spiritual peace to which John Cornelius finally 
penetrates, is something which differentiates this novel from most 
modern fiction. Cornelius finds, in a sufficiently strange way, a 
world of peace lying just “one layer down. Dig only a little way 
and you find it—at any time, in any place, whatever is happening 
on the upper crust.” An interesting feature of the book is the 
reference to many contemporary writers, even Walpole himself, 
under assumed names, the only clue being, a description of their 
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quality. John Cornelius contains much imaginative beauty, and is 
quite up to its author’s high standard. 


John, by Irene Baird, is a product of the Canadian scene, and 
reflects the suns and rains, seas and forests of British Columbia. 
A character study in the main, it has little interest as a narrative. 
John lives up to his ideal, “sound and clean and true”. The strong- 
est things in the book are its general wholesomeness of feeling and 
keen appreciation of the beauties of nature. It carries a dedica- 
tion to the Governor-General, by permission. 


The Romance of Rosy Ridge is really an exquisite little book, 
realistic with the realism of the soil, not the neurotic realism of 
industrialism, and satisfyingly well written by a competent artist. 
Mr. Kantor, who seemed in Arouse and Beware to be attempting a 
somewhat laboured style, shows here his ability to write as strong 
and simple folk speech as anyone. It is probably a disgrace that 
the story has a happy ending, and that it contains almost no econo- 
mics at all. Having given away this secret, one had better betray 
no more of the plot. A set of very good illustrations by Will 
Crawford complete a little volume which, with its wholehearted- 
ness and freedom from the shades of the prison-house, will please 
many people. 

ELIZABETH HARCUS WALLACE. 


THEY SEEK A COUNTRY. By Francis Brett Young. Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. 641 pages. $2.50. 


Mr. Young’s new novel is like a combination of two familiar 
types of film. There are four chief properties, the convict-ship, 
the ocean, the covered-wagon, virgin territory. Add a chorus of 
soldiers, farmers, and Zulus, and it would be unreasonable to de- 
mand characters into the bargain. If readers like a large canvas 
(if that metaphor may now appear for the last time in print), 
they should follow Mr. Young’s six hundred and forty-one pages 
of adventurous wandering that link the social conditions of early 
nineteenth-century England with those of Cape Colony and the 
wilderness beyond. They are the story of the quest for freedom 
which drove English and Dutch over the seas and across the veldt 
and ultimately merged the two races into the partnership that 
made South Africa and the Afrikander. That the persons sym- 
bolize the history they were making scarcely diminishes the inter- 
est of the crowded narrative. Mr. Young’s careful descriptions of 
life on ship-board under the harrowing conditions of penal trans- 
portation to Australia and the historic detail of the Great Trek 
will justify the book for many of his readers. 
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HISTORY 


SIR RICHARD GRENVILLE OF THE REVENGE: An Eliza- 
bethan Hero. By A. L. Rowse. Toronto: Jonathan Cape. 
Pp. 365. With illustrations. 

THOMAS PLATTER’S TRAVELS IN ENGLAND 1599. Ren- 
dered into English from the German, and with introductory 
matter, by Clare Williams. Jonathan Cape. Pp. 245. $3.00. 


Historical research and its results are rarely exciting to any 
but their devotees. These books are exceptions. In his Mr. Rowse 
has explained a well-known unknown and obliterated the pains of 
discovery with good writing; in hers Mrs. Williams has given us a 
license to gape. Each of their subjects, one native and abiding, 
the other alien and transigent, hold a mirror to their times. 

Of the two, Grenville and his last sea-fight are part of the 
nation’s legend; yet that famous action of the “one against fifty- 
three” has been scarcely less hazy in remembrance than its pro- 
tagonist. Raleigh based his account of Grenville’s conduct at Flores 
upon the statements of survivors, but wrote it as a polemic. Sir 
William Monson and Sir Richard Hawkins wrote twenty or thirty 
years after the event; the Dutchman, van Linschoten, merely re- 
called the current gossip of the islands. Between them they left 
the fame of Grenville to shine through the obscurity as of one who 
fought bravely, if perhaps unnecessarily, against overwhelming 
odds. Everything else about him was forgotten. 

The portrait and its seascape have now been restored. A 
document in the archives of Madrid, transcribed before the trou- 
bles, gives an official report of the fight from on board one of the 
Spanish ships, thus enabling Mr. Rowse to tell what happened at 
Flores more accurately than has ever been told before. The result 
is a superb battle-piece worthy of Hakluyt’s “‘heroical fable”. Mr. 
Rowse has been no less diligent in collecting material about “the 
general” himself, although, with characteristic obstinacy, Grenville 
was difficult to draw out. Most of the original papers appear to 
have been lost and the biography had to be written “without the 
aid, the delicious aid, of private and familiar correspondence’’. Pub- 
lic records, especially those of Spain, have yielded the essentials. 
We may now follow Grenville to the West Indies on his way out 
to the first planting of the colony of Virginia in 1585; we may 
observe, with the help of John White’s enthusiastic drawings, the 
colony’s neighbourhood, lament its fate, and consider the irony of 
Grenville’s thwarted project for a voyage across the Pacific, four 
years before Drake achieved his Odyssey. There is much about 
the man to illumine the Elizabethan age. His transactions in land 
betray the acquisitiveness of the classes which sprang to affluence 
through the State’s robbery of the Church; the slaying of an op- 
ponent in a London brawl, his soldiering in Hungary and in Ireland, 
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his Spanish prizes and other public services as justice of the peace, 
his speculation in Munster and his rivalry with Drake, incident 
and activity display the predatory energy of Elizabeth’s English. 
Yet despite its glamour, his career shows him to have been a typical 
rather than a determinant figure, and although the manner of his 
death is no longer his sole commendation to posterity, he remains 
a disappointed Drake, a frustrated Raleigh. If history reveals him 
only in externals, those traits, at least, of his character are now 
bold and recognizable. In so much are we indebted to Mr. Rowse’s 
scholarship. 

By contrast with Grenville, Thomas Platter is of no historical 
importance at all. That his father had known Erasmus scarcely 
enhances young Platter’s qualifications as a somewhat mediocre 
doctor of Montpellier. Personally he is a trifle dull, but his faith- 
fulness in recording what he saw on his travels makes his journal 
an amusing peep-show. His visit to England, though brief, 
was a full one, and, with Teutonic deliberation, he saw the sights, 
noted the details and passed them on for those whose present 
pleasure it is to stand and stare three hundred years after. 
He takes them tripping through a Tussaud’s where the figures, like 
the pike in the London market, are all alive, missing none of the 
marvels so familiar to foreign visitors in the sixteenth century: the 
bridge, the royal barge, the tower and its zoo, Mr. Cope’s museum, 
St. Paul’s and the abbey. He lunches with the Lord Mayor, visits 
Oxford, derides its halting Latin, makes the round of the palaces, 
sees the Queen, plays the organ in Windsor castle, and stays long 
enough to hear ‘“‘some glorious music in the church at English ves- 
pers, choir with organ, cornet and fife accompaniment”. And not 
the least of the pleasures of such vicarious towrisme is to see our 
affluent young doctor do all the tipping. 

Nor are all the livelier pages included in the ‘Travels’, for 
Mrs. Williams’ chapters are an erudite and graceful introduction 
to the genre of early descriptive writing on England, from the his- 
tories, chronicles and topographies of Caxton, Harrison, Leland, 
Camden, Stow and Saxton, their peers and copyers, to the foreign 
scholars and travellers, one of those type she has discovered for 
our entertainment in Thomas Platter. 

After handling these two books and others from the same 
press, it is a public duty to commend Messieurs Jonathan Cape 
on the excellent standard of their production. 

W. E. C. HARRISON. 
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